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REPACE 


It was during the academic year 1959-60, when I was 
reading the Vaddaradhane ag one of the prescribed texts for 
my M.A. Examination -— Subordinate Course, Prakrit being the 
Principal one -— of the Karnatak University, thet thie clasgic 
captivated my mind. On one hand the material available for 
its eritical study was meagre, Dr. A.N. Upadhye's learned 
Introduction to the Brhat-kathkose being the main authorite- 
tive refuge for serious students and other scholars; on the 
other, its religio-ethical contents, a part of social life, 
1,@., of the monks and the laity in the main, reflected there~ 
in, considerable part of its literary style and some of ita 
Linguistic peculiarities often brought to my mind similar 
factors in some of the Jaina canonical, exegetical aad other 
narrative works in Prakrit; and, thus, these facte developed 
in me an ardent desire to undertake a thorough study of this 
work. Afterwards too my mind kept on ruminating over auch 
attempt for several days and it was by the beginning of 1962 
that I could apply myself to this Study under the able 


guidance of Dr. R.C.Hiremath. 


I, now, offer my salutations to the author of the 
Vaddaradhane, some so far unknown (Digambara) Jaina scholar <= 
a monk in all probability, who left behind, about a thousand 


years ago, a valuable legacy to Indian literature in general 


vi 


and Kannada literature in particular, which fascinated and 
inspired me to embark myself on a research-voyage like thie 
with all the sincerity and love. Then I acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Prof. D.l,.Narasimhachar whose edition (1959) 


of the same work I have used as the basis of thie Study. 


Words are inadequate to record here my deep sense 
of gratitude to Dr. R.C.Hiremath who spared neither pains nor 
time in extending to me his esteemed and positive guidance 
throughout the course of this Study. But for his genuine 
interest in the researches into the problems concerning the 
Vaddaradhane and his hearty sympathy for my steady labour and 
industry, I could not have presented this Study in the form 
and spirit in which it appears today. 


I also owe a great debt of gratitude to Dr. A.N. 
Upadhye who showed similar interest in my pursuit of this 
Study, encouraged me with help and advice in respect of some 
queer pointe and provided me with some rare Prakrit texts 


from hie rich personal library. 


Moreover, I am very grateful to the Bombay University 
Library for lending me several rare books, to the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona for allowing me to use 
some Manuscripts from its huge stock and to the Karnatak 
College Central Library and Karnatek University library for 
extending to me cooperation and help whenever I entered and 


worked in them. 


vil 


lastly, my thanks are due to all those whose help 
or cooperation of any kind aided me in the undertaking and 
completion of this Study. 


DHARWAR, 
December 1968. BK, Khadabadi 
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INTRODUCTION 


TEXTUAL AND CRITICAL SOURCES 
TITLE, AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 
SOURCES OF STORTES 


SUMMARIES OF STORIES 


1. TEXTUAL AND CRITICAL SOURCES 


TEXTIUAL SOURCES 


The sO-called (or entitled) Vadderadhane, a Kannada 
classic in prose, was first, as early as 1883, known to 
scholars as Upasarga~kévaligala Kathe of Revakotyacarya 
through K.B. Fathak and J.F. Fleet : While explaining the 
meaning of the term paficamahasabda in the Torgal insceription, 
Pathak thus refers to the author and quotes a passage from 
his work 3 RevakOtyacarya thus deseribes the royal procession + 
‘ pethdavasada ere pehcamahieabéahgalum 24ee dihtehdah'. * 
Similarly while explaining the meaning of the term nisidhi, 
Pleet thus quotes from the same work, a passage, as obtained 
from Pathak, which is mentioned to be from Upasarge-kévaligala 
Kathe 3 'rsisamudayamellah peceees nisidigeyaneydidagal'.* 


1. i) An Old-Canarese Inscription at Torgal, Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol. XII pp. 95-96. 

4i) The passage quoted is from the Story of Vidyuccora, 
Vaddaradhane (Vadd. )» Mysore 1959, pe 133.17~25. 

i441) The present Study is based on the edition of the 
Vaddaradhane noted just above and all references to this work 
in’ the Introduction and the Study to follow it wili be to this 
edition alone. The figures that come after the page-number 
refer to the lines on the page. 


24. ~2) Nisiahd and gudda, Indian Antiquery, Vol. XII, p. 99 
44) The passage quoted is from the story of | Bhaarabain , 
Vadd., Be 90, 18-19. 
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Both of these scholars, however, do not mention the Ms. of 


this work from which these two passages were taken. 


Then in 1931, Prof. D.Ll. Narasimhachar, on the basis 
of a Single Ms. of this work found in the Oriental Library 
Mysore and bearing No. K.415, edited and published three 
stories entitled Sukumara Svamiya kathe, Bhadrabahu Bhatarara 
kathe and Vidyuccéranehba risiya kathe in the Karnataka 
Sahitya Parisatpatrike with an introductory note under 
Revakdtyacarya.? 

Hight years after, i.e., in 1939, when another Ms. 
of the said work was available from Moodabidri, he republished 
the story of Sukumara Svami in the same journal.’ The author 
of the work was then noted to be Sivakdtyacaxya.” Afterwards 
when four more Mes, of the same work = three from Sri 
Padmarajayya of Seligram and one from the datna Siddhanta 
Bhevana at Arrah (Bihar) ~ were ayailbble, the learned 
Professor decided upon 'Vaddaradhane' as ite title. and 
after noting some corrections in the first story,viz., of 
SukumSra Svami,© that had already been published twice, 


edited at the remaining eighteen stories in the various 


Terme mtn 


3. Karnataka Sahitya Parisatpatriice (KSPP) Vol. XVI ~ 33 
Introductory note, PD. 173+180 and Stories, pp. 181—231. 


Ae KSPP, Vol. XXIV=4, PHe 1-26. 


De Thid,,Intro., PPe Lelii. 


6. Tbid., Vol. XXV~2, Intro., pp. iev, Corrections, 
pp. i-vilii. 


subsequent annals of the same journal : KSPP Vel. XXV-3, 

pp. 27-44 (Story 2); Thid, EXV=4, pp. 45-66 (Stories 3-5); 
Ibid. XXVI~1, pp. 67-85 (Story 6); Ibid. KXXVIe?2, pp. 89-108 
(Stories 710); Ibid. FEVII-1, pp. 109-128 (Stories 11-13 and 
a page of 14); Ibid. XXVII-2, pp. 129-152 (Story 14 complete); 
Ibid. XXVIII-1, pp. 153-150 (Story 15)3 aud Ibid, XXVIII - 2-3, 
pp. 161-184 (Stories 16449), tex, in 1947, ia the same KSPP 
Vol. XXXII o- 3ehy DPe 1231 (1—26/5), he reedited the firat 
story, the corrections of which were noted in Ibid. XXV~2, 


PDe q~viii. 


By the time some of these stories were edited on 
the basis of six Mes., noted above, Br. AN. Upadhye found 
another Ms. of the work at the daine Matha of Sri Lakemisena 
Bhattaraka, Kolhapur, | Prof. Narasimhachar got the first 
twenty-five Jeaves of this Ms. through Dr. Upddhye and used 
them in finally editing only the first story noted above. 
Phen in 1949, all these 19 stories, edited by Prof. Narasin- 
hachar, were published by the Kannada Sahitya Parisattu, 
Bangalore, in a book«form entitled Vaddaradhane and with the 
editor's preface. Thus the editer constituted the text of 
this published work using, in the main, six Mss. which he 
divides into two groups ealling them (1) ka, kha, ga and 


nearer A NRO RE 


%. Intro. to Brhat-kethikoe se (of Nevige na), Bd. Dr. Upadhye, 
Sifghi Jaina Series No. 17, Bharatiya *viaya Bhavans, Bombay 
19435 Pe 64. 


repre 
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(2) gha, ca, cha, He calle the Kolhapur Mz. ja. The first 
group represents the older manuseript-tradition and is genera- 
lly more acceptable, ja falle in the second group, and hence, 


has not been used from the second story onwards.° 


About ten years after the publication of the Kannada 
Sahitya Parisatiu cdition of the Vaddarddhane, $n 1359, ite re- 
print appeared in a nieesx form, as No.d5 of the Cannada Kart 


—_ ~ © ne —. 
Kavyamale, published by the Searada Mandira, Mysore.” 


Begides the text of this classic, some popular editi- 
ONS, based on the same text and containing summaries of the 
nineteen stories in mojern Kannada, heve been published. The 
following two are worth noting + (1) Vaddarédhaneya fategalu, 
by B.Sheanker Bhatt, pub. H.4.P. Binnani, Mangalore 1958. It con- 
tains short summaries of the storice. (2) Vadduredhaneye Kate~ 
galu, by Prof, K.Nagendrappa with a foreword by Prof, D,.Javare- 
gouda, pub. Sarasa Sahitya PrakZsana, Mysore 1963. Here the 
stories are summarised and prasented in a better form. Prof. 
Ro S.Mugali notes a similar hook named Vaddaradhaneya Kategalu 
by B.Mahabaleshwava Sharma : Kannude Sahitya Caritre, Usa Sahit- 
ya male, Mysore 1953, pe448 (Index 3, No.79 2). Moreover under 


the topic 'Jainara Kategalu', some eleven stories from this 


fhe as orn: 


8. i) Editor's Prefaee, 1949 edition. 

44) The editor gives a few more detaile abont the Mas, and 
theiy traditien etc. in his Kannada Gratttcha Sahpadene, Kannada 
Kavi Kavyamale No.152, Mysore 4964, PB. 954419, 155-159, 193 "ete. 
9. There is also found another reprint of 1955, published by 
the Saradi Mandira Mysore itself, which, however, has not been 
mentioned in this. 
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classic have been summarised or retold in modern Kannada by 
G.P. Rajaratnam in the various numbers of the Sudha, a 
Kannada Weekly, Bangalore. All these eleven stories are 
enumerated in its issue of 17th September, 1967, orior to 
which date they have been published in a series, 


CRITICAL SOURCES 


The following are the critical sources regarding 


the Vaddaradhane. 1° 


4 few of them have been noted above 
and the rest will be noted at requisite contexts here in 
the Introduction,as well as in the Study of the different 


aspects of the work to follow the same : 


Pathak : An Old-Canarese Inscription at Torgal, 

Indian Antiquary Vol. XII, pp. 95-96. Fleet ; Nisidhi and 
gudda, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 99. R.Narasimhachar 
RevEkOtyScBrya, Kavicarite I, Kannada Sahitya Parisattu, 
Bangalore, 1961 ede, Pe 313 and Appendix II, p. 55. Prof. 
Del. Narasimhachar : KSPP Vol. XVI~3, RevakGtyacarya, PP. 
173-1803 Ibid, XXIV=4, Intro., pp. ieiii; Ibid. XXV-2, 
Intro., pp. iv} Preface to Vaddaradhane, 1949 edition : 
his Introduction containing all critical matter regarding 


10. Dr. Upadhye has noted several of these, almost all the 

then available sources, along with the textual ones in his 
a 

Intro. to Brhat-Kethakosa, p. 64, fn. 3. 


7 
this work, as proposed in this preface (p. ix), however, has 
not -come out Gofar; Sabdavihara, Mysore 1956, pp. 17-18, 
24—33 and 36-475 and Kannada Grahtha Sahpadane, Mysore 1963, 
Ppe 134-135, 184 ete. MG. Pai : Muru Upanyasagalu, Kannada 
Research Institute, Dharwar 1940, lecture III, pp. 11121223 
and Karnatakakke Jainadharmada Agamana, KSPP Vol. XXVI-2, 
pp. 125=144, S, Shrikantha Shastri : Sources of Karnatak 
History, Vol. I Mysore University 1940, Intro.p. XX. Dr. 
A.N. Upadhye =: Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, Bombay 1943, The 
Vaddaradhane in Old-Kannada prose, pp. 63=723 and the Kannada 


translation, by Prof. D.I. Narasimhachar, of this excellent 
and admirable eritique appeared in the Prabuddha Karnataka, 
Vol. XXIV~2, pp. 93-109. Prof, R.Y. Dharwadkar : Kannada 
Bhasdsastra, Dharwar 1962, p. 296. Prof. R.S. Mugali : 
Kannada Sahitya Caritre, pp. 63-76. grT : Purvada 
Halagannada mattu Tamilu, KSPP Vol. XXVII-1, pp. 46-59. 

Prof, $.S, Malwad : Life as depicted in Vaddaradhane, Sumn- 
aries of papers, All India Oriental Conference, Iucknow 1951, 
pp. 188-189. M,.G. Venkatesaiya : Behaviour of Infinitive 
Morphemes in Old Kannada, Journal of the Mythic Society, 

Vol. XLII-1, pp. 1-4. Prof. C.R. Sankarayw 3 Some Problems 

in Kannada Linguistics, Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar 
1954, p. 31. Dr. GS. Gai : Pronouns in Vaddaradhene , Indian 
Linguistics, Vol. XVI, pp. 250-251. T.V. Venkatachala Shaetri: 
Vaddaradhaneya Desi, Iahdpasaka, Suvarna Prakasana, Mysore 


1960, pp. 158—167. 
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2e TITLE, AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


Jaina aie like Siddharsi, | 


generally mention in 
their Prasastis!* (the appendix to their poem) not only the 
names of their teachers but aleo the genealogy of their 
teachers. This 45, of course, in addition to their giving 
information about themselves and their works. The Kannada 
Jainepoets too have, generally, honoured this laudable 
tradition. The early literary gens like Pampa, Ponna, Ranna 
and ‘Camunéaraya give, in thé introductory and closing parts 
of their works, varied types of information about themselves, 
their works, ‘time and place of their composition ete, 9 Some 
poets have left references to others, who are almost other- 
wise unknown and whose works have been almost extinct. For 


example, we can know something about Asaga and the nature 
11. Vide M, Winternitg, History of Indien Literature, Vol.ITI, 
Caleutta University 1933, pp. 526—27. 


12. Acarya Jina Vijaya Muni classifies the Jaina Prasaatis 
into two : (1) Granthe-prasastis : Those added by the 

authors themselves. (2) Pusteka-prasastis : Those added by 
such pious men and women who caused to copy important worka 
through professional scribes, or by independent pious copyiets. 
Both of these two kinds of Jaina Prasastis supply valuable 
information of varied types and length. Vide Intro. to Jaina 
Pustaka Prasesti Sahgreha, Sifght Jaina Series, No. 18, 

Bombay 1943, Dp. 3. . 


13. Among these literary gems, Ponna, however, is silent 
about the date-factor.. 


of his Kannada work or works through Ponna, Nayasena, 
Durgasithaetc, '4 But the author: of the so-called ( or 
entitled) Vaddaradhane, one of the most valuable Jaina works 
in Old Kannada, surprisingly disappoints us for not adding 
any Prasasti to the work, nor mentioning anything about hin- 
self or even about the title of the work anywhere in it, nor 
belng mentioned by any contemporary or later author. Hence 
the title, authorbhip and date of this work have been hard 


nuts for scholars to crack. 


TITLE 


In 1883, Pleet put forth the title of this work, 
knowing from Pathak, as 'Upasarga-kévaligala Kathe'.'? the 
Kolhapur Ms. which Dr. Upadhye found, had almost the same 
designation on its wooden board. Dr. Upadhye observed in 
this regard, "The designation of the Ms, described in Old 
Kannada characters on the board, namely, Upasarga-kévali 
Kathe, appears to be just a convenient and conjectvral label 
written possibly by the library manager perhaps after read- 
ing a few opening lines, No such name ig found in the Ma. 
steers, "16 
stories in this work with the help of the six Maa, decided 


Prof. D.i. Narasimhachar, while editing the 


14. 1) Kavicarite I, p. 22. 
44) Vide also Ibid., Appendix II, p. 29. 


45. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI, p. 99. 
16. Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pe 64. 
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upon 'Vaddaradbane ' as its title amoagst the following four 
forms obtained in the celophon’ of their text : Veddaradhanak, 
Voddsridhane, Oda@rSdhane ona VaddarBdhene. 14 And since then 
the collection of these nineteen stories jn Old Kannada is 
known by thie name or title. Dr. Unadhye's observationsen 
this point came to he very tiluminating 3 'The title Vaddara~ 
dhane for these Kannada stories hese come te stay; it hae heen 
made sufficiently populer by their editor as well as by sub- 
sequent writers; and without any hesitation the writers of the 
Moodabtdri and Kolhapur Mes. use this title for their copies. 
fo be more accurate, there js no evidence to eay what neme the 
author of the Kannada work gave to his collection of these 
nineteen stories ? in my opinion, this name has not eome down 
to use This point will be clear from the eolophon of the 
Kannada text, as distinguished from the eolophons of the Maa., 
which might be presented thus : 


4 T pelda pattohbattu kathegal £L\/7 SivakStyacBryar 

példa Vaddlrdahaneya kavacavu mahgalah mand axT \ 

This ia the reading of the Moodabidri Ms. with which the 
Kolhapur Ms. has some differences, the important one being 
Vaddaradhaneya. The meaning, however, is practically the 
same, The free rendering would be : 'Here or thus are narre 
ated nineteen talee. Thus ends (auspiciously expressed by 
tke words etea Lath meha ext) tne (section) Kavaca belonging 


Sate pipe STU AL, LANES BOC IEP AO Fn Hy NOR? WR TO EY 


17 KSPP, Vol. XXVe2, INtrLOs., PDe 1-¥- 


41 


$o Vaddaradhana of SivakbtydeSrya', Kavaen, in Indian lite. 
rature, usually indicates a class of texte containing hymns 
or Mantras, associated with some deity or the other, whose 
regular recitations, on account of their miraculovea power, are 
said to protect a devotee from all the dangers, just as a 

coat of armour can protect a soldier. This type is not quite 
populsr with the Jaina authors; if at all composed, it can be 
associated legitimately only with SSeqnadevatSe such as 
dvalamalini, Padmaveti, etce.3 and we have one Ms., No.575 of 
1895-98, at the Bhandarkar 0.R.Institute, which contains Sri 
Padnuavati-kavaece comprising a few propitiatory verses solici- 
ting protection, The Kavaca = section ossocilated with Aradha- 
na texts is altogether different. Jt ecoasists in an exhorta- 
tion, pésonipenied by illustrations of tales of religious mar-~ 
tyres, addressed to an Eradheka on the eve of his life, so that 
it might give him sufficient courage to face tne different 
Parisahas. Tike: an armour. it serves the purpose of spiritual 
protection. ‘The Buasya on the Jitakalpastttram contains a 
Kayvaca-dvara (gahas 476-90), and there are available indepen- 
deat Mes. of Kavaca=dvara (No.579 of 1995-98 in the B.O.R.I., 
Poona) often included in the Prakirnaka texte of the Jaina 
Canon, The Kavaca attributed to Sivakotyacrya, in the above 
eolophon, is definitely a section ( gaha@e 1509-1682 ) of that 
name from hig Bhagavati Aradhana, and it contains religious 
instruction ac a protection or srmour agsinst the Parfeahas 


ete. The Prakrit gathas quoted at the opening of the atories 


are drawn from this section, and they represent a solid bulk 


Pad ace 
oe 12 
of illustrative gathas. Sricandra adds a sentence : 
'kavacahiyaro’yanh' immediately after the story of Vreabhasena? 
that explains, to a certain extent, why the Kavace-section 
ends with these nineteen stories. This further shows that 
Vaddaradhane, or Vaddaradhana (in Prakrit), is only another 
name of the Bhagavati Aradhana of ‘Sivakoti. The etymolorical 
interpretation of this additional name has been already eub- 
jected to a good deal of speculation. The two roots vodh and 
brh look like doublets showing dialectical variations, and 
undoubtedly they lie at the basis of the Prakrit word vadda, 
big or great. Its etymological derivation is attended with 
some difficulty, 6o Prakritists have included it in the list 
of Desi words. At any rate Vaddaradhana means a big Aradhana; 
and as shown above, Bha. A. is a pretty big work among the 
Bradhana texts so far known. 980 it looks quite reasonable 
that the Bha. 4., in order to be distinguiehed from later and 
smaller Aradhana texts, came to be called by the names 
Mularadhana and Vaddaradhana. The colophon that concludes 
Kavaca, therefore, refers to Bha. 3. and its author Sivakoti; 
and it has nothing to say either about the title of the 


Kannada stories or about their author. 18 


On the whole, Dr. Upadhye in the above passage 
rightly adjudges that 'Vaddaradhane’ is not the name or title 


of the collection of these nineteen stories but it stands for 


BON wrt Shaved SAY (OVE SIO RAE Mi MELA I EL WERE | 


¢ 
18. Intro, to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 67-69. 


Pa 
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_ = ‘ Scant er 
the Bhagavati Aradhana of Sivakotyacdrya, ' an important and 
highly esteemed Prakrit text belonging to the Pro-canon of 
the Digambaras. Woreover there appears to be the other efde 


of this fact, namely, the spurious nature of the colophon of 


the text itself from which the writers of some of the Mae. <° 


and the editor, Prof. D.1.Narasimhachar, have picked up the 
title Vaddaradhane for the collection of these nineteen 
stories. This doubt is very well supported by an internal 
evidence, namely, the author's way of referring to Sivakotya- 


carya's work several times in the body of the text : 


The anthor of the collection of these nineteen stories 
refers twice to Aradhana as a Carana-grantha in two etories, 


St.Nos. 1 and 14 (Vadd., p. 607 and p. 151.23 reapectively). 
19. 4) There are two editions of this work : (1) RBhagavatT 
Aradhana, The Anantakirti Digambara Jaina Granathamala No. &, 
Bombay Sah. 18983; it contains Hindi translation of the text, 
an Introduction and an indext of the gahas. (2) Mularadhana, 
Sri Santisagara Granthamala No. 13, Sholapur 19353 it contains 
the Sanskrit Commentaries of Aparajite and Asadhara, the 
metrical paraphrase of Amitagati and Hindi translation. 

ii) All my references to the BhagavatT Aradhana will be 
to the Sholapur edition alone. y 


20. I) Dr. Upadhye notes this in the passage quoted above. 
i4) The Kannadae-prantiya Tadapatriya-granthasticl, edited 

by Pt. K.Bhujabali Shastri, BharatTya J#Snap{tha, Kashi 1948, 

notes three Kannada Mes, with ‘Vaddaradhana ' as their title : 

No. 36/309 (pe 161), No. 37/309 (p. 162) and No. 15/65 

(pe 236). Only No. -37/309 is complete and it hae been used 

by Prof. Naragimhachar, who calls it ‘kha’ . 
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He also refers to Aradhana alone several times : in St.No. 6 
and, in St.No. 14 (Vadd., p. 83.2, 3 and 7 and p. 142.12 ana 
13 respectively). This is obviously the work of Sivakotya- 
earya, which is later known as Bhagavati Aradhana (Bh. A.) or 
MilSrGdhand.  Sivakoty&cBrya himself calls this work of his 
Aradhana (Bh. 3. gaha No. 2166).°' No where, in the whole range 
of the text of these nineteen Kannada stories, the author 
refers to this work of Sivakotyacarya by the same Vaddaradhana 
or by any other one but Aradhana ( Sradhane ) as noted above. 
This means that during the author's time, Sivakotyacarya's 
work wae known by the name or title Aradhana only, just as 
Vattekera's work wae known, at the same time, aa Acara ~= 

( which later came to be called Mulacara ) -— to which also 

he refers along with the Aradhana ( Vadd., De 667 and 

p. 151.23).  Camundaraéya also, in his Cavuthdaraya Purana, 


cs 


' ae = in 
refers to Sivakotyacarya's work as Aradhana.* Herisena, tO0, 


ann, UJ ° =— 
tells that the Kathakosa composed by him 'S Aradhanoddhrta 


t 
(Prasasti, verse 8), which means that the stories in his 
21. More details on this point are found in Dr. Upadhye's 
a ' 
Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 52 and in Part I, Chs. 1 and 2 
of the present Study. 


22, 41) Cavuthdaraya Purana, Karnataka Sahitya Parisattu, 
Bangalore 1928, p. 24. 

ii) This is obviously Sivakotyacarya's work as the context 
clearly indicates. Moreover Cmundaraya, like the author of 
the collection of these 19 stories, refers to Vattakera's work 
as Acara : Op. cit. Dp. 7. 
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treasure are chosen from the Aradhana, the work of Sivakotys~ 
earya, ‘nus just as im the days of Harisena (931—32 A.D.) and 
Camundaraya (978 A.D.) Sivakotyacirya's work was known by 
the name Aradhana, similarly in the days of the author of the 
collection of these nineteen stories, it waa known as Aradhana 
Only, as his several references to the same in the body of the 
text eléarly show. Under these circumstances, how could he, in 
the eclophon of the tex% mention Vaddaradhane as the work of 
Sivakotyacarya ? Hence the colophon of the text (as found tn 
Moodabiar3 (zta) and Kolhapur (ja) Wes. °2 and also 'gha' via. “4 
does not appear to have cone down to us from the author's pen, 
It seems to be a leter addition by scme body, at a time when 
SivakotyacSrya's radghena wae called Vadcaradhene (in Wannsda) 
or Vaddaradhana (in Prekrit), just to indicate that hore are 
narrated nineteen stories with allusion to which the Xavaca 


~~ om = § — =~. 
Adhikara in the Vaddaradhana of Sivakotyacarya ends. 


But the editor, Pref. Narasimhachar, has not accept- 
ed the readings of kha and gha Mss. in which the eolephon 
of gf the text additionally refers to 'Kavaca' end 'Kavaca 
Adhikara' respectively, so as to mean the above noted indi- 


cation, The meaning of the colophon as accepted by the 


23. As noted by Dr. Upadhye in the passage quoted above. 


24. Ag@ noted by the editor, along with 'kha' : Vadd. pe 194. 
fn. 15. 
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editor (Vadd., Dp. 194. 11-13) would be : These are the nine~ 
teen stories narrated by SivekStyacdrya. Thus ends Vaddara- 
dhane. Owing to the absence of reference to Kavaca or 
Kavaea Adhikara here, there is no need of bringing into picture 
Sivakotyacarya's Kradhana in the interpretation of its meaning. 
Hence here Vaddaradhane would mean the title of the collection 
of these nineteen stories. This title could be used here 
either to signify the name of the work on the gahas of which 
these stories are based or to signify the great or big 
Aradhana <-‘Aradhan& consists in firm and suecessful accompli- 
shment of ascetic ideals, namely, Faith, Znowledge, Conduct 
aad Penance in Jainism’ ,-%= which is resorted to by the heroes 
of and several ether characters in the stories. In the first 
case, the author would be adopting the title of Sivakotyacir= 
ya's works and, as seen above, it, in the author's time, was 
net Veddaradhane (Kan. ) or Vaddaradhana (Pet.) but Zradhana. 
In the second case, Aradhana, in the above noted sense, has 
ween generally knewn in. dainism in its unqualified form, 1.ee, 
_*Rradhena ana never as Brhadaradhana (Skt.) or Vaddaradhana 
(Bet,),76 Hence, Vaddaradhane , with this significance too, 
is an imprcbable title. Thus the colophon, as accepted by 


OAT EUAN RATE 


fos a 
25. Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 47. 


: : 
26. Sivakotyacarya, however, in the course of his expounding 
the fruit of Aradhana divides it into three kinds : Utkrata, 


Madhyama and # Jaghanya; Bh. A., Phala Adhikarak 
Nos. 1924=@1965 . 
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the editor, too, cannot be genuine. Therefore, the colephon 
of the text ofthe eollection of these nineteen stories, ate 
obtained in the available Mss., has not come down to ua from 
the author's pen.’ The differences in the nature and readinga 
of the colophon in different Mss. may be explained as Pollows: 
Formerly there was no colophen at the end of the text of the 
collection of these nineteen stories. Later some body added 
one, like that found in the Mes. kha, gha and also ja. 
Further, technical terms like 'kavaca' or ‘kavacamehbadhika~ 
ravu' might have been dropped by scribes, who also caused 
different readings of some of the words in the ecolophon noted 
by the editor at the foot of Vadde, pe. 194. 


Thus 'Vaddaradhane ' is not the title of the collect- 
iom of these nineteen stories in Old Kannada. It has not, un- 
fortunately, come down to us from the author. Thera are, 20 
far, no means to explain how and why it did not come down to 
us. If at all the author, of such eminence as the composer or 
narrater of these nineteen excellent stories, had any csignifi- 
cant title in hig mind, it could be : Rradhand-kavaca-kathakoea: 
Treasure of Stories based on the Karvaca chapter in the Sradha- 
na (i.e., Bhagavati Aradhans), or Treasure of Stories which act 


as Kayvaca (Religious armour) during Aradhana. 


As seen above, though Vaddaradhane ig not the title 
of the collection of these nineteen stories in Qld Kannada, 
the editor, Prof. D.1. Narasimhachar, made it sufficiently 
popular by choosing the same in 1940 (KSPP, XXV—2, pp. 1<v)$ 
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and the subsequent writers accepted it and have been using 
the same till to this day. Now it is very difficult to wean 
all such scholars and readers from this title for this work. 
Tt is, perhaps, with this practical point of view that Dr. 
Upadhyeremarke a : "The title Vaddaradhane for these Kannada 
stories has come to stay" (Intrc. to Brhat-Latbakoaa, pe 67). 
And with this very view, this work will be called by the name 
or title Veddar&dhane from the next section (i.e. 3) onwards 


in the Introduction and in the Study to follow the same. 
AUTHORSHIP 


It was Pathak who first put forth Revokotyacarya as 
the author of the collection of these nineteen etorice.-! 
Rk. Narasimhachar accepted the same in his Kavicarite.*° Prof. 
D.t. Norasimhachar, when he published three stories from this 
work on only one Ms., gave its author to be RevakStycBrya.°? 
But when anothex Ms. of the work was available, he noted the 
author to be Sivakuyacirya.-° Dr. Upadhye rightly did not 
accept SivakStyacarye to be the author of this work. His 
observations regarding the authorship of the same are ag 


follows : "Pathak gave currency to the name RevakOtyacarya 


27. Indian Antiquary Vol. XII, pe 96. 

23. Kavicarite, I, pe 313. 

29, KSEP Vol. XVIe3, Intro., ppe 173-180. 
30. Ibid. Vol. XXIV=2, Introe, ppe ieLii. 
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following the reading of the Ms, L (4.¢e., Kolhapur Ms.). It 
is an improbable name so far as Jaina authors sre concerned; 
there is every possibility that the Old Kannada ‘di' from the 
exemplar has been wrongly copied as ‘re’ in the Ms. Ly and 
now other Mss., which read Sivakdtyacrya, have come to Light. 
In the light of the explanation given by me above, it is plain 
that the colophon mentions Sivakota as the author of Vadd— 
aradhané whose verses form the basis of the Kannada stories. 
We may call the Kannada work by the name Vaddaradhana follow- 
ing the Mss. of Moodabidri and Kolhapur, but we have no evi- 
dence to attribute the authorship of the Kannada stories %o 
Sivakoti. fo conclude, we can eall these stories by the name 


Vaddaradhane, but we do not know who the author was'",?! 


The problem of authorship of the collection of 
these nineteen Kannada stories ie inseparably entwined with 
that of its title. The name SivakOtyacirya appears only in 
the colophon of the text of this work and the same is followed 
by the writers of some of the Mss. and Prof. Narasimhachar, 
the editor. But as the above discussion, under Title, on the 
whole discloses, Vaddaradhane stands for the Aradhana, the 
author of which is SivekotyacSrya. Moreover the colophon 
itself hag not come down to us from the author's pen. It is 


a later addition. Hence the question of attributing the 


poe ? 
31. Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 69. 
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authorship of the collection of these nineteen stories to 
SivakotySearya does not arise. Besides, no reference to 
Sivekotd or Sivakotyaelrya as the author or narrator of the 
eollection of these Kannada stories is found any where so 

far, Therefore SivekStydcarya is not the author of the s0- 
called (or entitled) Vaddaradhane ; and we have no means to say 


who its author was. 


Though we have no knowledge as to who the author of 
this work was, it is possible to know geome thing about him 
through some internal points found in the body of the text 
iteelf : The author's selecting the nineteen verses (Nos. 1539 
1557) from the Kavaca Chapter in the Bhaktapratyakhyane 
Section of the Bhagavati Aradhana for the narration of these 
stories, his aim as implied in his pious hope expressed in 
the closing passage of each story (except story No.1, where 
such passage stands as the last but one), the width and depth 
of Jaina philosophical and dogmatic&l details presented in 
the whole length of the text, the instructing and edifying 
tone of the sermons and some of the sub«tafes, anéedotes and 


32 


episodes intended for the laity~~ and the bewiléering range 


of his acquaintance with the works, in Sanskrit and Prekrit 


14 
(including Apabhraihsa), of his predecessors as reflected in 


33 


the numerous quotations”™~ » all these together go to indicate 


32. Details, about these points are presented in Part I, 
Chs. 1,2 and 3 of the present Study. 


33. A detailed. study of Quetations is presented here in 
Part TIt, Che 2e 
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that the author is rather a Jaina monk than an erudite house~ 


holder. 
f 


Further, the aathor's references, in this work, to 
the four Anuyogas, (expositions), namely, Prathamanuyoga, 
Carananuyoga, Karananuyoga and Dravyanuyogea more than once 48 
thgexupxk (vadds, p. 6 and p. 103), his specific mentioning 
of ancient ee like Reece (vadde, De 6.6—@7 and pe 151.23), 
Braéahan& (Vadde, ps 6.7 and p. 151.23) and Triloka-prajiie- 
‘pti (Vadd., p. 28.9) and the clear anumeration of the six~ 
teen Kalpas (Vadd., Deo 97.25+27) etc. undoubtedly held up hin 
to be a Digambara. 


Moreover, this Diganbara Jaina monk also appears to 
be a versatile genius of liberal outlook like Jinagene and 


Somadeva. 34 


DATE 


We do not know, as seen above, who the author of 
the so~called Vaddaradhane was; nor has he mentioned any 
thing regarding its date any where in it. Moreover, neither 
this work nor ite author is found mentioned by any contempo~ 


rary or aubsequent author. These circumstances gave rise to 


34. This point is discussed at length in Part III, Ch. 2 
of the present Study under 'Quutations in Vaddaradhane and 
its Author’, 


{ 


a ~/ 


yiohke eet 
al x 4 
wae Lied - 
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a few speculations and deliberations regarding the date of 


this work on the part of some scholars. 


Pathak's statement, "I will now quote a passage from 
a Jaina scholar who lived in times when the expreesion pancama- 
hdsabda was still in use in a living language. Revak6tyacarya 
thus describes a royal procession . .« .« 9 implied that 
this work ‘belongs to the time round about the date of the 
forgal inseription, which is 1188 A.D. Then R. Narasimhachar 
followed Pathak put 4t in 1180 A.D. 3° S. Shrikantha Shastri - 
straightway proposed C. 700 A.D. as its probable date.?! Then 
Prof. Del. Narasimhachar, on the ground of some lexical and 
‘ grammatical considerations, assigned it to 940 A.D. or even 


38 


early part of the 10th cent. AD. MG. Pai advanced several 


arguments and came to the conclu#ion that this work belongs 

to the period not later than the 6th cent. A.D? Dre Upadhye 
considered all these views and not accepting some of Pai's 
arguments, had a thorough approach to the problem and assigned 


40 


it to the 1ith cent. A.D. Leter Prof. Mugali, after consi-~ 
1 


dering the views of some scholars noted above, upheldthe date 


of this work proposed by Prof. Del. Naragimhachar.* | 


35. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIT, pp. 95-96. 

36. Kavicarite I, p. 313. 

37. Sourees of Karnatak History, Vol. I, Intro., p. XX. 
38. KSPP XVIe-3, p. 178. 

39. Marn UpanySsagalu, lect. Tit, pp. 111—122. 

40. Intro. to Brhiat-kathakose, pp. 69-72. 

44. 4) Kannada Sahitya Caritre, p. 67. 


4i) Prof. Mugali also notes here (9.66) the date of this 
work proposed by Prof, K.G.Xundanagar, i.e., 450 A.D. He, 
however, does not refer to his source of this information. 
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Now some points accruing from the present Study 
would as well help to suggest tentatively the date of the 


collection of these nineteen stories? 


(a) The author of this work refers several tines, 
as noted above under'Title', to Stvakotyaeiryas work as 
Aradhana. Harisena sg says that the stories In his treaeure 
(1.Ge, Brhat-kathakosa, 931-32 A.D.) have been chosen from 


Trdanana ,*? 


4e@e, Bhagavatl Aradhan? of SivakotyScarye, 
Camundaraya too, refers to Sivakotyacarya'e work as Aradhana 
in his Caxiuihdaraya Purana (978 AD.).73 Avarajite (who 
flourished between 8th and 10th cent. AsD. )*4 also cells his 
commentary on the Bhagavati Arddhana as AvSdhand-tika in 
addition to SyTvi jayodaya. fhus the collection of these 
Kannada stories was composed at a time when SivekotyScirya' a 
work was known by the name Aradhend and not Vaddaradhana or 
Vaddardhana. From what time onwerds Sivakotyacarya' s work 
was called Vaddaradhana or Vaddaradhena, we have no evidence. 
But we have evidence, in the Cavuhdaraya Puranas that it was 
known as Aradhana at the latest and exactly up te 978 A.D., 
the date of the Cavuilhdaraya Purana. (bo) The text of the 
collection of these nineteen stories is replete vith referen- 


q 
ces to the various Jaina technical terms like Dasavidha-dharma 


epee et nce «ewe sane 


om ¢ 4 
42. Brhat-kathakosa, Prasasti &, 


43-6 Cavuihdaraya Purana, pe 24. 


‘en ¢ 
44, Tntros. to Brhat~kathalco ce y De 56-6 


¢ 
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(the ten-fold dharma), Pancamahavrata (the five great vows), 
Dasavidha Sraveke~dharma (the twelve-fold code of conduct 
for the pious house-holder), Caturvidha Sravaka-dLarma (the 
four-fold code of conduct for the pious hovee~holcer) and 
several other dogmas and particulars regarding the philoso- 
phical ethical afd other aspects of Jainism, but rowhere in 
the text, the author refers to the Astamtlaguna of the 
Sravaka (Eight basic virtues, of the pious house-kolder), 
though he mentions the sinfulnese of consuming machu (honey), 
madya (wine), mathsa (meat) and 'aydu palmarada pangal' (five 
ages fruits) along with some vows and some other articles 
from which abstention is advised (Vadde, De 126012i—21). He 
also mentions the meritoriousness of refraining from theze 
eight articles along with some vows and some other such arti~ 
eles (Vadd., p. 150.27 to 151e2). Besides, he re“ere three 
times to the three makaras only (viz, madhu, madya and matea) 
from which abstention is advised : (i) Vaddey De 10.15-16 
(41) pe 96.21-22 and (111) pe 156.23. Had the name or 
designation ‘Astamulaguna' (Eight basic virtues o2 the lay 
disciple), which consist in refraining from eating the above 
noted eight articles, been current in the days of the author, 
who refers almost all vows of the lay disciple ani numerous 
technical terms, he would not have dropped this o1e. Scholars 


45 


like Pt. Kailasachandra Shastri nnd also Pt. Hiralal 


45, Intro. to Upasakadhyayana, Bharatiya Jfanapitha, Kashi 
1964, pp. 59-66. 
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Jen, *° have pointed out that Somadevasititi, who composed his 
Yasastilaka in Karnatak itself, is the first to mention speci- 
fically the Astamulaguna, in the above noted sense, in his 
Upasakadhyayana ( ve 270 ), which forms a part of the Yasasti~ 
laka composed in 959 A.D. Next to Somaieva comes Devasena 
who similarly specifies the Astamiilaguna in his Bhavasahgraha 
(vy. 356) composed in the last part of the 10th cent. A.D, 

Pt. Kailasachandra Shastri explains thie phenomenon az 
follows*! : In earlier days ‘consuming of these eight arti-~ 
cles, namely, honey, wine, meat and the five milky fruits, *® 
wag, no doubt, prohibited. But later, when the practice of 
eating the five milky fruits was found to have been on an 
increased seale among the laity, at least in some particular 
sections of tae lay community, Acaryas like Somadeva brought 
them under Anuvratas (Minor vows) by clubbing them with the 
three makarag (madhu, madya and maihsa) end designated the 
abstention from the group of these eight articles as Astamila- 


guna. Hence it appears that by the time when this work in 


Leamsanhamel 


( — 
46. Intro. to Vasunandi-~Sravakaeara, Bharatiya JAanapi the, 
Kashi 1952, PD. 4°7=-52. 


AT. Op. cit. 


48, i) R.Williams enumerates the Sanskrit names of these five 
trees and their botanical equivalents in his Jaina Yoga, London 
Oriental Series, Vol. 14, London 1963, 2. 53. 

44) The Kannaéa names for the pame are ? atti, arali, 
ala, basuri and go1i : Maghanandi's Sastrasarasamuccaya. 
Belgaum 1916, p. 141. 


ae mg 
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Qld Kannada was composed, the gampr consumption of these 
eight articles by the laity was not so very rampant and, 
hence, the author mentions only their prohibition slong with 
some vows and some other such articles. Therefore this work 
appears to belong to the period which is carlier to one when 
conditions demanded to bring such general prohibition under 
a definite vow, namely, the Agtantilaguna, to be first laid 
down or mentioned by Semadeva in 959 A.D. Under these eir~ 
cunstances,thia work may be put to the first quarter of the 
10th cent. AwDes leaving the margin of at least a quarter 
en taee for the dove noted general prohibitive course to 
erystallise, owing to changed conditions into a finished vow, 
viz., the Astamtlaguna (c) Many a time quotations prove to 
have considerable chronological value by helping ve to settle 
the dete of the work in which they pee quoted. Additional 
sources of several quotations, in Prakrit and Sanekrit, in 


the Vaddéradhane coulda be noted in the present Stuay 37? but, 


unfortuntely, they do not come to any help, as the discussion 


50 


on the details of their scurces would show, in improving 


the position of deciding tte date with the support of the 


51 = 


snvendteay of these quotations. Quotation No. 14,” Adau 


janma ete., from the Mahapurane y Adi. 46.196 (Kolhapur 


edition), composed by Gunabhadra, noted by Dr. Upadhye,?= 


49. Part III, Ch. 2. 

50, Ibid., Under’Some details on the Sourcee’. 
54. Ibid., Index of quoted verses. 

52. Intro. to Brhaikathakosa, p. 71. 
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Still strongly holds the lower limit of the date of this 
Kanndda classic, i.e., 898 A.D., the date of the work of 
Gunabhadra. (d) A few linguistic peculiant tics of the text 
of this work do shed some light on its date2?2 (1) 'P! 
initially and medially appears to have been preserved through- 
out the text of this work. Up till the end of the 9th cent- 
ury A.D. pe is preserved in inscriptions. Porma with he in 
. place of pe begin fo appear in the 10th century. The inter- 
vacalic —p- is changed to — in the 12th century. ?* (i4) Ferme 
with —on, ~ol and -or are found here in far greater number 
than in the Cavuthdaraya Purana, Pampa's Kdipurana, Ponna'’s 
Santi puréina and Ranna's Ajitapurana, though such forms are 
not conspicuously seen in Pampa's Bharata and Ranna's Gadga~ 
yuddha. But it does not show forms with -Om and -On, which, 
in Old Kannada Inseriptions, are not found in the 10th cene 
tury, and onwards.” (144) Regarding the Case~terminations, 
forms with the Ace. -an and -a, Gen.-a, or Loc. -ul are 
hardly seen in thiswork. In early Inscriptions such forns 
are seen up to the 9th century A.D3; and in the 10th cent.A.D. 
and onwards, they disappear. °° (iv) Oceurrence of Pronouns 


like Inclusive first person plural together with Exclusive 


ROT AY Car re L caaeall 


53. Details of the following points are found in Part IV, 
Che 1 of the present Study. - 

54. A Grammar of the Oldest Kannada Inscriptions, by Dr. 
A.N. Narasimhia, Mysore University 1941, pp. 12. 

55. Historical Grammar -of 01d Kannada, by Dr. G.S. Gat, 
Poona 1946, pe 34. 

56. Ibide, pp. 42, 54 and 59, 
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first person plural, and of Passive Voice in its early phase 
in this work, rdénk it with Pampa's Bharata and the early 
Kannada Inseriptions, (v) It contains rare native worde, 
phrases and idioms in greater number than those found even 
in the works of Pampa (941 A.D.), leaving apart the worke of 


Camundaraya, Ponna and Ranna.?! 


All the above considerations cumulatively go to 
indicate that the so-called (or entitled) Vaddaradkane be- 
longs to the first quarter of the 10th cent. A.D. 


57, The details of this point (i.e.,v) are found in Part IV, 
Ch, 2 of the present Study. 
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3. SQURCES OF STORIES 


It is Dr. Upadhye, who, for the first time, gave a 
clear picture of the sources of the stories in the Vaddara- 
dhane. Besides his critique, 'The Vaddaradhane in Old-Kannada 


58 


Prose which forms one of the sections in his ‘excellent 


essay on Kathakosas associated with the Bhagavati IrBanana, '°2 
his presentation of a table,showing the gahds in the BhagavatT 
Aradhana that have served as bases for stories in the differ- 
ent ZrSahan& Kathskosas, ineluding the Vaadardhane ,°° has 
been of great vaiue for those who are interested in the study 


‘eae ' 
of the Aradhana Kathakosas. 


The nineteen stories in the Vaddaradhane are based on 
the nineteen verses, Vise, 1539=1557 in the Bhagevati Aradhana 
of Sivekotyacarya or Sivardya. These nineteen verses form a 
constituent and significant part of the 35th Adhikara (chapter), 
vize, Kavaca Adhikara (Nos. 1509-1682) in the apenas 
na Section (Nos, 64-2029) of the Bhagavati Aradhana, a volumi- 
nous and important Prakrit text, composed in c. ist century ane 
and helong-to the Proecanon of the Digambaras. All these nine~- 
teen verses appear in thie text, at a stretch and serve as 
exemplifications of some statements made in a few of the pre- 


ceding verses?” dealing with the true Jaina monks forbearing 


ws. a 
58. Intro. to Brhat-kathekosa, pp. 63—72. 
59. Ibids, pp. 57-82. 60. Ibitd., pp. 72~80, 
61. Thide , De 556 62. Noa. 4527-1538. 
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the various hardships and afflictions in the course of his 
Aradhana. Each of these nineteen verses contains an allusion 


to a religious and legendary hero. ©3 


and forms a akeleton or 
frame (work) of hie life-story, which is stream-lined with 
religious martyrdom. The author of the Vaddaradhane has 
worked out each of such skeleton or frame of the life-story 
of a particular religious and legendary here into a separate 
or exclusive story. He quotes each verse at the beginning, 
explains literakly its meaning in Kannada and, then, commences 
narrating the story. He also maintains, in his narration of 
the stories, the same serial order of the nineteen verses 


found in the text of the Bhagavati Aradhana. 


This does not, however, mean that the author of the 


Vaddaradhane is the first or independent in berrating these 
ee e 
stories as based on he above noted gahas of /Bhegavati Aradhana. 


Similar stories based on the gahas of the Bhagavati Aradhana 


64 or indirect? 


which contain direct references to religious 
‘and legendary personages, some of whom are historical or 
semi-historical, have been composed in Sanskrit and Prekrit 


q on 
(including Apabhrehsa) and presented in the forms of Katha- 


63. Of the nineteen such heroes, Bhadrabahu of St.No.6 and 
Canakya of St.No.18 may be called historical personages, though 
all the contents of the two stories may not be historical facte. 


65, Gahas like No.346, in case of which further information is 
to be supplied by the Commentator. 
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-koaas or Kradhana Kathakosas of varied sizes, i1.¢., contain- 
ue different numbers of stories. Of these, the Brhat~ketha~ 
kosa of Harisena (in Sanskrit verge ) 66 and the Aradnana 
Kathakosa of Nemidatta (an Sanskrit verse )°" are well known. 


68 and Prabha- 


Sricandra's Kathakosa ( 4n Apabhrahaa verse 
c.f 

candra's Kathakosa ( in Sanskrit prose 69 are to be published 

soon, Several others, composed in Sanskrit and Prakrit, are 


in 
etill menuscript~forms lying in the various Bhandaraa, (° 


The comparison of the contents, more particularly 
the proper names and some words, phrases etec., in the stories 
in the Vaddaradhane with those in the corresponding stories 
in the available ArBanan3 Kathakosas, suggests that before 
the author of the Vaddaradhane as well as the anthors of the 


— Cail q 
other available Aradhana Kathakosas, there was mainly some 


coat REND NETRA NRO nee tate 


66. Edited by Dr. Upadhye. 


67. It is published with Hindi Tr., in three volumes by the 
Jaina Mitra Karyalaya, Bombay Vira Sathvat 2440-42. 


68. i) Dr. Upadhye presents some observations on this : 
Intro, to Brhatekathadkosu, pp. 59-60. 

44) It is learnt that it is being edited by Dr. Hiralal 
Jain, Jabalpur. 


69. i) Dr. Upadhye presents some observations on this too. 
Opecit., Pp. 60-62. 

$i) Tt ie learnt that 1+ is being edited by Dr. Upadhye 
himself. 


70. These have beer noted by Dr. Upadhye. Op cit, p. 63. 
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Prakrit commentary on the BhagavatT Traanana, | 


in addition 
to one or more Sanskrit commentarics, in which the illustra 
tive or exemplificatory gahas were commented upon or explein-e 


72 Thue some commentaries on the 


ed inthe form of stories. 
Bhagayati SrSdnana, the Prakrit one necessarily being one of 

them, are the main sources of the stories in the Vaddara~ 

ahane. Moreover, a few additional subetales or motifs, rare 


73 etc, found in some of its stories, also point 


information 
out to the fact that its author had before him a few extra 
sources not used by the authors of other available Sradhana 


Ps ¢ 
Kathakosas. 


eA 


71. 4) Dr. Upadhye notes thie point. Op. cite, Dp. 66. 


41) Details on this point are presented in Part III, 
Chet and Part IV, Ch.4 of the present Study. 


414) Abdhara evidently refers to a Prakrit Commentary 
on the Bhagav+T ArGdhang + Bhei., Commentary, p.- 643. 
Dr. Upadhye notes it, Op. cit, 9. 58, 


72. The nature and importance of this work (viz.,Bh.-A.) did 
require commentaries on it. Some details on this point are 
presented in Part I, Ch.1 of the present Study. 


73. These are nosed in Part III, Ch.1 of the present Study, 
under 'Vaddaradhane 2” preserver o? some rare motifs and 

@* 
information’, 
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4. SUNMARZES OF STORIES 


Apart from the various Aradhana Kathakoses compos~ 
ed in Sanskrit and Prekrit (including Apabhrathaa), as noted 
above under ‘Sources of Stories', except the Vaddaradhane in 
Old Kannada prose, in no other Dravidien or Modern Indo- 
Aryan language is available any other Aradhana Kathdkosa so 
far. Hence the Vaddaradhane stands as a work of great 
Oriental values And with this consideration, the summsries 
of all the nineteen stories in it are serially presented 


t 
herein the Introduction itself forming its last section. 


4 sunmary of cach story, excluding quotations and 
dognatiecal and deseriptive details, is presented here. Almost 
all events and names of persons and places in each story are 
brought down “ite summary. Cf the various names of ancient 
Jaina and other texts and numerous Jaina cosmographicel and 
dogmatical terme referred to in the text of this work, only 
the important or requisite ones are accomodated here. Some 
phonetic peculiarities! and seribal deformities > found in 


some of the names in the text are retained here too. The 


74. Like those in Nila (Vadd., po 135 6), Kamal tasri (p.30.15)s 
Ujjeni (pe 110.11); Bhattimi tra (p. 166.23) Same li patra 

{p. 93.20) ete. These aré discussed in Part IV. Che. 1 and ° 
re of present Study. 


75. Like those in Thevate (Vaddes pe 51.22), Vietamatsya 
(p. 193.43) ete, These are @iscusced in Part rv, Ch. 4 of 
the present Study. 
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long e and o and the archaie 1 (i.e., 1) in Kannada that 
are found in some of the names in the text are not used here. 
Feminine names ending in a in Sanskrit and Prakrit are 


given here in the same form © 


though such names generally 
end in e in the texts; but when such a name is peculiar to 
Kannada and its counter part is not found in the correspond 
ine stories of the available Aradhana Kathakosas, {t is 


TT 


given as it is. In case of varied spellings of a name in 


a story in the text, |° uniformity is maintained kere in ite 


summary 


fhe following are the summaries of the stories 


4n the Vaddaradhane 2 


76. But titles of stories, like that of the work, are 
excluded from this principle, 


Ti. Dike Nagabbe (Veddey pe 44.7) 


78, For example Atibala and Atibela in St. No. 1. 

In such eases the one which generally showe greater 
number of sequences is picked up for maintaining uvoi-~ 
formity. 
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1. STORY OF SUKUMARA SVAMI 


In Jambudvipa in Bharataksetra, in the country of 
Vatsa in the town called Kausambi there ruled king Atibala 
with his queen Manohari. He had a minister, Somasarma, who 
had, by his wife Kasyapi, two sons, Agnibhiti and Vayubhiti. 
Not obeying their parents, the two boys remained illiterate, 
were given to several vices and soon spent all that their 
father had earned. After some days, Somacarna died, The 
king sent for the two boys and consoled them showing all his 
affection. Later he sent for them again and enquired of 
them about thelr aceomplishments. They kept quiet with their 
eyes full of tears, Othera in the audience hall reported the 
king that the two boys were illiterate and vagabonds. Sending 
them away the king offered ministerrhnip to some one else from 


their distant relation, 


On getting this news, Agnibhuti and Vayubhiti told 
their mother that they would read cven by begging. She sent 
them with a letter, requesting to make the spoiled boys well 
versed in all arts and sciences, to her brother Stryamitra 
who wae a minister to king Subala rulisg, with his queen 
Suprabha, in Rajagrha in Magadha country. S¥ryamitra read 
the ‘letter and thinking that the beys wonlé Pusvner spéil 
themeclves if he gave his iaentificetion, told them that he 
was Suryamitra but not the brother of REsyapi and that he 


would teach them whosoever they might te, if they vere to 
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read day and night subsisting on aims. They, with pleasure, 
agreed to his proposal and commenced their studies under him 
on an auspicious day. Within eighs yeare Suryamitra made 
them well versed in the various arcs and sciences. At the 
elose of their studies, when Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti bowed 
down at the feet of their teacher and bade him good bye, he 
disclosed to them that they were his sister's sons and that 
he did not give his identification for their own good. He 
pegged of them to forgive him and sent them back with clothes 
and provision for the journey. Agnibhuti returned with a 
sense of gratefulness for his maternal uncle whereas Vayubhu~ 
ti hated him for his being treated in that way for eight 


years. 


After some days Agnibhuti and Vayubhiti came to 
Gal aue piaeaes their mother with their accomplishments. 
Then they saw the king and displayed their learning which 
scholars, close to the king, appreciated. Being pleased, 
the ning offered their father's ministership which the two 
prothers accepted and lived happily. 


One day as Stryamitra, who had gone for a walk, 
offered oblations to the sun in the evening by the side of 
a lake, a precious ring, presented by the king, slipped off 
unknowingly from his finger. After some time, as he returned, 
he noticed hie bare finger and nov knowing when and where he 


lost the ring, asked about the same to the teacher Sudharme 
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who was endowed with the supernatural knowledge Avadhi and 
who was croseing him on the way. The teacher told him that 
the ring had slipped off on a lotus bud in the lake and he 
would get it the next day morning. The minister bowed down 
to the sage and returned home, The next day he went to the 
lake and got the ringe Moved by the amazing forecasting 
power of the sage, he intended to acquire the same. Telling 
his wife, Sudevi, of hie intention, he left home, approathed 
the sage and requested him to teach him astrology. The sage 
told him that that kind of astrology could be learnt only by 
a monk like his own self, Suryamitra requested him to initia- 
te him into Order. On an auspicious day, he was initiated 
and step by step he studied Prathamanuyoga, Carananuyoge , 
including Aea@ra and Arfadhana, and Karananuyoga. At each 
such step he requested the teacher to teach him astrology; 
but the sage every time promised him to do so after he passed 
over to the next step. Then, when he was listening to Bravya- 
nuyoga, his wrong faith disappeared and soon he rightly 
grasped the tenets of Jainism. He atoned for his insistence 
on learning astrology all along before the teacher, atudied 
all seripturee under him for twelve years and wandered about 


alone. 


Wandering about thus, the monk Suryamitra paid 
homage to the holy places on mount Udayaveta, observed fast 
t 
and went to Kausambi for a begging round. When he entered 


the house of Aganibhuti, he was adored with great respect and 
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offered food. The monk had his food, blessed Agninhuti 

and was about to return, when Agnibhuti requested him to 
bless his younger pupil Vayubhiti too and took him to the 
house of his brother. Agninhuti went in and asked Vayubhuti, 
who was preaching to a group of Brahmins, to pay homage to 
the monk Stryamitra, his former teacher, standing at the door. 
But Vayubhtti, disregarding the obligations of his former 
teacher, without getting down from his raised seat, hated 

the Jaina faith and abused the monk. The monk Suryam¥itre 
forgave Vayubhiti and moved to mount Udayaveta. Agnibhuti 
followed and begged of the monk to forgive him for it was he 
who took him to be abused like that by Vayubhuti. Ae a 
remedy againet the sin so committed, Agnibhuti requested the 
monk to initiate him into Order. The monk did accordingly. 
Agnibhuti studied scriptures and wandered about with the 


teacher Suryamitra. 


Meanwhile Somadatta, wife of Agnibhuti, resented 
the arrogant behaviour of Vayubhuti remarking in the presence 
of the assembly of Brahmins that it was most unbecoming on 
his part to treat the monk Suryamitra, hie maternal uncle and 
former teacher, like that. Vayubhut’ got enraged, beat and 
kicked Somadatta and drove her away. She, in wrath, made a 
nidana that she, being born as a female dog or fox in the 
next birth, would eat, along with her cubs, his legs with 
which, he had kicked her and went away. After some days she 
and her children died and wandered in the circle of birth 


39 
and death. 


As a result of insulting the monk Suryamitra and 
hating the Jaina faith, Vayubhati within seven days, suffer- 
ed from leprosy, died and was reborn successively as a 
female donkey, a pig, a bitch and an ugly blind daughter to 


; <: ; s 
a low caste couple Nila and Kesi in Campanagara. After 
growing into a young girl, one day being afflicted by 


diseases and hunger she was picking up and eating rose-apples 


in a pleasure-park, 


Meanwhile Suryamitra and Agnibhiti came over to 
Campanagara and while paying homage to the Shrine of the 
révered Vasupujya, Suryamitra acquired Avadhi knowledge. 
Then they took up their abode in Sambaranagathana in the park 
outside the town. Stiryamitra observed fast and Agnibhuti, 
while going for his begging round, saw the low-caste girl 
picking up and eating the rose-apples and felt great affect- 
ion for her. He helped the girl with some fruits felled 
with the stick of peacock.feathers. Dropping his begging 
round, Agnibhuti returned and reported what he saw and 
experienced to his teacher, who, endowed with Avadhi know- 
ledge, related the whole fact to him. Agnibhuti, then, 
asked his teacher whether the soul of the girl was worthy of 
liberation. The teacher told that it was so and added that 
the girl would accept vows if he administered them to her. 


Agnibhuti; then, went to the park, related to the girl the 
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the history’ of her former incarnations and preached her the 
Law, the quintessence of which was non=killing. Listening 
to the same, she adopted vows of the lay disciple. The sage 
Agnibhuti blessed her with firmness in her yows and returned 


to the park. The girl went home. 


On the way she was told by other girls of her caste 

that the king's minister, Somasarma was going in great pomp 

to Sambaranage théna to worship the Nagas for progeny. Hearing 
| this she made a nidana that she would be born to the minister 
in her next birth. Being bitten by a snake, she died the 
same night and wae later reborn as a daughter to minister 
Somasarma and his wife Trivedi in Campanagar in which ruled 
king Candravahana with his queen Candramati. ‘The tabe — 
significantly named as Nagasrt. Gradually she grew up into 
a nice young girl. Meanwhile the teacher Suryamitra and the 
sage Agnibhuti left Campanagara, wandered about for eight 
years, came over to Campanagara again and stayed at Nagathana 
having Kamba lanagay Sambaranaga and Pandukanaga in the park 


outside the town. 


On the day of Pa¥icami, NagasrT, together with her 
friends, went to Nagathana and worshipped the Nagase there 
when she saw the sages Suryamitra and Agnibhuti end remembered 
her former incarnation, She bowed down at the feet of the 
sages and sat aside. Agnibhuti felt great affection for 


Nagaeri. He asked his teacher why it was so. The teacher 
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related him the history of the past four lives of Nagasri. 
Nagasrt heard it and requested the teacher to preach the 
Taw, listened to it, adopted vows of the lay disciple and 
started homewards, when the teacher directed her to return 
the vows in case her father objected. Aceepting his words 
Nagasri retuned cites Other girls who had accompanied her, 
told her father thet she had adopted vows of the lay disciple. 
Somasarma advised his daughter to give up the vows for they 
being Brahmins, superior to all others in the world, should 
not accept the faith of the Jfinas. Wagasrl told him that 
she would give up the vows by returning them to the sage. 
Both father and daughter left home to return the vows to the 


SAaLC 


oe way they happendd to see a man being led to 

be executed. Nagacri asked her father the reason of the 

SaAMe Somasarma, knowing it from the city-guard, related to 
NagasrT : “He is Varasena, son of the chief merchant Indra- 
datta, One day he lost in gambling a thousand dinaras to one 
Aksayadhurta who demanded of him the money on the spot. In 
rage, Varasena killed dkseyadhurta aad hence, is being led to 
the stake", NagasrT, then, told her father that for avoiding 
killing living beings and the conseauences, she had adopted 
the vow of non-killing. The father allowed her to keep that 


vow and proposed to return the remaining ones, 


As they walked a little distance, they saw another 
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man being led to the stake. Nagasri again asked about the 
Same » Somazarma, knowing the account from the city-guard, 
related it to his daughters "A man, named Vainayika, painted 
three stories ~ that of a girl, that of a servant and that 

of an old woman = on canvas and narmating them to the people 
in the market place, stole paddy from the sellers. Let me 
tell you the story of a girl first : 


In the town Kausambi there was a rich merchant 
named Sumitva. One day his son Vasumitra had a gnake-bite 
and was teken to the cemetery thinking that he was dead. But 
a anake charmer, Garudanabhi, ageured to save his life the 
next morning and advised Sumitra to keep there some guards 
till then. The merchant appointed there four guards. At 
night amongst the four guards, one stole and brought a sheep, 
another brought fnel, the third brought fire and the fourth, 
meanwhile, guarded the body of Vasumitra. All the four 
baked the Siaap ere it. In the morning, Garudanabhi adminis— 
tering his spells brought Vasumitra's body to life. The 
merchant Sumitra rewarded the four guards, in the presence of 
many people, with four boxes each containing a thousand 
dinaras. One of them denied to have received such a box. The 
merchant complained to the king that a box of his containing 
a thousand dinaras had been stolen. The king ordered the 
city-guard to find out the thief. The city~ guard not being 
able to find ont the thief, came home with the four guards 
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and remained to himself in great distress. His shrewd 
daughter, Sumati, saw him in that condition, knew the cause 
and assured him that she would find out the culprit the very 
next day. That night she remained by the side of the four 


guards and narrated them a storys 


In the town Pataliputra there was a merchant, 
Sudatta, who had a daughter, Sudama. Once, as she bathed in 
the river Gaiga,she found herself in the grip of a crocodile 
and appealed for help to Dhanadatta, her maternal uncle's 
son who was seen on the bank nearby. He rescued her on the 
condition of giving him whatever he would ask for. He just 
wished to have a lock at her in her bridal dress and adorn- 
ment. She promised him to fulfill his desire. Later, the 
day of her wedding, remembering her promise, she dressed and 
adorned herself, moved in midnight towards the shop of her 
maternal uncle's son. On the way a thief stopped her demand= 
ing the arnoments on her body. She promised him to give them 
a little later after attending to some urgent household 
business and asked him to wait there alone. As she moved on 
a little distance, the city-guard blocked her way suspecting 
ber to be a base woman, With the same promise to him, ehe 
moved on, but had to face a demon advancing to swallow her. 
Him also she promised the same way and proceeded. The thief, 
the city-guard and the demon followed her to know about her 


mission. She went -to the shop where her relative was sleeping 
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and appeared before him as per her promise. He appreciated 
her sincerity and beauty and advised her to return home imm- 
ediately. The three knew all this from outside and returned 
quickly to their respective places to wait for her. The 
bride, while returning, offered herself first to the demon 
to eat. The demon appreciated her true nature and charming 
form and allowed her to proceed home without fear, The city 
guard and the thief also reacted similarly. The bride, thus, 
reached home safely. "Now, amongst the four, who is the best?" 
Sumati questioned the four guards. One who had killed the 
sheep told that the demon was the pest; he who guarded the 
body of Vasumitra marked the eity~cuard ag the best; the 
fire«bringer expressed Dhanadatta as the best; and the fuel- 
bringer and stealer of the box of a thousand dinaras pointed 
out the thief to be the best. Then Sumati aseertained her~ 
self that the last guard was the culprit and ea little later, 
when all were asleep, she roused him and told him in confi-~ 
dence that she loved him and that if he had gold sufficient 
to make ornaments for her, she would marry and accompany hin. 
He, being pleased, took her away and gave her the box of a 
thousand dinaras for her ornaments. She took and made it 
over to her father who handed over the box as well as the 


culprit to the king. 


Ladd ‘ cael 
Narrating such picture tales, 0 Nagasri ,Vainayika 
stole paddy of the listening sellers. Now I will tell you 
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another story narrated by him ; 


In the town Dharmapura, there was a merchant, Bage- 
datta, who had a servant named Vainaka. One day as he plough- 
ed a piece of land of sugarecane, he found hidden wealth and 
wished to make it hie own. In order to test his wife's mind, 
he pretended to be pregnant and told her about his pregnancy 
on the condition not to disclose it to anybody. But she did 
disclose the strange news so that all ladies of the town came 


to know it soon. 
' 
Then Somasarma told Nagasri the third story : 


An old woman, Gambhira, of Haripuri had a daughter 
named Harini who was married to Vasudatta, a merchant of the 
town Jayanta, Harini had pregnancy longing for some sweets, 
Gambhira prepared a few kinds of sweete and left for her 
daughter's town. On the way she happened to meet eight 
| robbers. ‘fo escape from them, she stopped one of them, pretend- 
ed that he resembled her own son who had left home twelve years 
pack and then invited, as a mark of her joy, all of them to her 
davgehter's house for dinner and rest for the night. She took them 
all to her daughter's house, arranged for their bath, had them 
served with het gruel, and raised alarm from the tep of the house 
erying ‘Thieves | Thievee\' Alarmed by the treachery of Gambhira, 
all of them ran away. But she, with the conviction that 
her victims would burgle her daughter's house that night, 
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kept herself alert with a sword. The thieves did come anda 
cut a hole in a well ef the house and ons of them attempted 
to enter through it. Brut the alert Gembhira held across the 
hole her sword which cat his nose. He, pretending inconve~- 
nienee in getting through, came ont and asked another colle- 
ague to get in. His nose too was eut. Thus all of them had 
their neses cut, Then leaving that place, they committed 
burglary in the house of a sorcerer, stole his bex and 
carried it to the cemetery. They also stole a sheep which 
one of them killed and started cooking it while others slept 
thereby. The cooking thief, opened that box, found the 
sorcerer's robe, mask ete, put them on and stood hy the side 
of the fire there. The sleeping thieves awoxe, looked at him 
and taking him for a demon ran away. He, too, taking the 
meat followed them in fun. After eovering some distance, he 
threw away the robe and the mask, gave his identification to 
his partners and distributed the meat which thoy all ate and 
went on together, After some days, Gambhira started for her 
place early in the morning. After covering some distance, 
she, with fear, climbed a banyan tree. By thie time the same 
robbers came over there and one of them climbed the same tree 
to see if there were any travellers at a distance. He saw 
the old woman and enquired who she was. She told him that 
she was the deity residing on that tree. He asked her 
whether she would accept him as his spouse. She agreed to do 


so on the condition that he should keep a pisce of meat with 
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his tongue in her mouth. As he did so. she strongly bit his 
tongue and consequently he, raising alarm, fell to the ground. 
Then all of them started running away, when Gambhira announ- 
eed that they should keep in the cavity of the tree the 

eighth part of each of their booties; otherwise she would 
swallow them. Every day the robbers kept the eighth part of 
their booty there and Gambhira secretly came and took it away. 


fhus the old woman ruled the group of robbers. 


Painting picture tales of this kind on canvas and 
narrating them to the people, Vainayika stole paddy in the 
market place, Another one, Vaika, measured sixty ballas of 
paddy as twenty bought from sellers who listened to the sto- 
ries narrated by Vainayika. The third one, Vyomaka, remain-~ 
{ng in an underground room, collected paddy through a hole 
g0 that the measure 4 corn should appear little in quantity. 
Thus. .ithese three together stole paddy of the sellers in the 


if 
market place, One day, dagadgrha, the chieftain of Kaueale, 


who had gone to sell his paddy to Campanagara, found out the 


treachery of the trio and complained to the king on whose 
order, O daughter, these three are being led to the stake." 
Naeasrl told her father that for the same reasons she had 
adopted the yows, not to steal and not to lie. Somasarme 


allowed his daughter to retain these two vows too. 


Aa they both moved a little further, they saw a 
. pair, man and woman, being taken with their hands tied at 
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i] 
the back. Being asked the reason, Semacarma learning from 


t — 
the city-guard, related to Nagasri the whole account : 


In the town S¥etapura near Campanagara, the merchant 
Watsya and his wife Jaisa had two sons, Nanda and Foda. In 
the same town the merchant Suradatta and his wife Vasudatta 
had a daughter named Modali sho, when she was still in the 
mother's womb, was promised to be married to Nanda, #on of 
her maternal uncle. One day Nanda started for Surarnadvipa 
to earn money and told Sudatta that in case he did not return 
within twelve years, Modali be married to Boda. Nanda aid 
not return though twelve years passed. Hence one day Modali 
was being married to Boda, when Nanda returned bulb did not 
accept her; and Boda marking her to be his brother's wife 
refused her. Under such circumstences Modal stayed in her 
parent's house. In the same town, Nagastra, son of Nagadatta 
and his wife Gafiga, had eight wives and yet kept illegal rela- 
tions with Modeli. One day, when Nagastire and Modal4 hed 
come to Campanagara, the city-guard arrested and took then 
to the king who ordered to make them embrace red hot iron 
statues, for which O daughter, they are being led." Négaeri 
told her father that fearing that kind of calamity, she adopt- 
ed the vow of avoiding contact with other men. He allowed 


eiad ‘ Smal 
Nagasri to retain that vow too and retwf¥n the rest. 


As they both passed on they saw another man being led 


' 
to the stake. On the daughter's wish, Somasarma collected 
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all the information and related to her 3 


‘Fe is Virapirna, keeper of the king's cows. One 
day the king, pleased with his services, rewarded him with 
ten cows and three thousand khanduga paddy. Then gradvally 
Virapiirna picked up good cows and fuffalos from the herde of 
the feudatory princes, merchants and the general public, mixed 
them in that of the king and enjoyed milk obtained from then. 
One day he drove away the queen's wisheyielding cow. The 
queen complained to the king who had already received several 
complaints from others. Noting Viraplirana's greed, the king 
ordered to put him to death, That is shy, O daughter, he is 
being taken to the stake." 


Listening to this, Nagasrt said that to avoid vunish- 
ments of this as well as of former types she had adopted the 
five minor vows,viz., not to kill, not to lie, not to steal, 
to be satisfied with one's own life=-partner and to have limi- 
tation# to one's possession. Somasarma, then blessed NEgaerT 
with his consent to her retaining all the five vows and being 
firm in them. But he wished to go to the sage and insult and 
trouble him. He,with Nagasri, went thane aces the sage 
Stryamitra why he administered the vows to his daughter. The 
sage replied that he had administered the vows to hie own 
daughter and, then, called Nagasri to his side. Nagesrl res~ 
ponded instantly, bowed down at the feet of the two sages and 
sat aside. Somasarma, with wonder az well as insult, rushed . 


} 
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to King Candravahana and complained that the two naked monks 
have made his daughter their own and begged of him to regcue 
her before they took her away. The king, with his retinue, 
went to Nagathana immediately and many people of the town 
also followed him. The king requested the sage Suryamitra 
to explain how NagasrT was his daughter. The sage asked 
Somagarma whether he had taught Nagasri the various arts and 
sciences, Somasarma replied that he did not. The sage told 
the king that he had taught her all the arts and sciences 
and, hence, she was his daughter. He asked her to recite 
before the king the Vedas ete. taught by him. Nagaerl aia 
accordingly to the surprise of all that had assembled there. 
The king, then, asked the sage how a girl of that age could 
learn all these sciences etc. The sage related the entire 
account of the past lives of NagacrT, beginning from the life 
of Vayubhiti, the former brother of the sage Agnibhuti. He 
also preached the Law explaining how living beings, owing to 
wrong faith, passions etc., wander ib the circle of birth 
and death. Tistening to all this, king Candrayahana had 
disgust for wordly pleasures, got his son crowned and entered 
Order under the same teacher. Somasarma and several princes 
followed the king. NagasrT and her mother Trivedi also 
followed the train under the nun Brahmi tfa. Many others 
became lay diseiples, The sages Suryamitra and Agnibhuti, 
after some days, attained liberation on mount Agramandira. 


t) - mn 
Somasarma died by Satnyasana and was reborn as a Samanika 
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god with the life-span of twenty-two ocean«years. Nagasrt 
died by the rite of Bhaktapratyakhyana and was reborn as a 
god in Acyuta-kalpa. Trivedi died with a nidana that 
Nagasrt should be born as her son in subsequent birthea and 
was reborn tn the same heaven. They both had the life-span 


of twenty-two ocean-years. 


The god, the former Somasarma, having enjoyed divine 
life descended from heaven and was reborn as a son, Surdatta, 
to the merchant Indradatta and his wife Gunamat i in the town 
Ujjeni in the country of Avanti. The god, the former Trivedi, 
descended and was reborn as a daughter, Yasobhadrs, to the 
merchant Subhadra and his wife Sarvayasi in the same town. 
Yasobhadra was married to Sirdatta and the god, the former 
Nagasri, descended and was reborn ag a son, Sukumara Svami, 
to them. On the day of his birth, Siirdatta chose him as his 
successor end entered Order, Growing up into a young man, 
and owning wealth worth thirty-two crore golden coins, married 


thirty-two beautiful girls and lived on happily. 


One day an astrologer forecast that Sukumara Svami, 
on seeing someday a sage, would enter Order. Hearing this, 
his nother Yasobhaara appointed guards to see that no sage 
entered the house. One day a merchant from the Ratnadvipa 
prought preciovs blankets valued at a lakh dinaras and not 
getting any customer, even king Vrsabhafike and queen Jyotir- 


' hee 
mala,approached Yasobhadra and showed them to her. She 
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bought them (eight in number) for the quoted price and 
cutting each into four distributed among her thirty-two 
daughters~in-law who, but, threw them at their foot-wears. 

On Qetting this news, king Vrsabhaiika 5 once visited the 
residence of Yasobhadrad to see the glory of her wealth. He 
was astonished to see it and pleased to meet Sukumara Svami 
‘with an extremely handsome form. Then friends and relatives 
seated the king and the young merchant-prince and offered 
‘sese' (mixture of raw rice, mustard-seeds etc.), when the 
latter moved his waist and tears dropped down from hig eyes, 
The king thought that Sukumara Svami suffered from some dig- 
eases, After luxurious bath, both were served with rich food 
when Sukumara Svami swallowed half part of boiled rice and 
left out the other half. The king thought this too was owing 
to some ailment. lIater the king, disclosing his observations, 
asked Yasobhadra why she had not treated Sukumara Svami for 
the trouble in waist, untimely tears in eyes and dislike for 
food. She told the king that the phenomena he noted of her 
son were not owing to any diseases but he could not bear the 
prick of the mustardeseeds used for offering 'sése', hence 

he moved his waist; he could not stand the light of an ordi- 
nary lamp, for he was used to that of the rubies only; and 

he left out half rice for he was used to only that kind of 
rice which was scented in blue lotuses, with which veriety 
that of other one was mixed and cooked on his (king's) 
arrival and hence he swallowed the boiled rice of his taste 


and left ovt the rest. Hearing this the king was aatonished 
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at the life Sukumara Svami enjoyed and called him as Avanti- 
Sukumara Svami for none enjoyed life like him in the whole 


of, 


kingdom ‘Avanti. 


Yasobhadra sent back the king with worthy presents. 
Sukumara Svami lived_on happily. One day the sage Dayabhadra, 
brother of Yosobhadra, who had acquired Avadhi knowledge came 
to: know that Sukumara Svami had his life only for four months 
and five days ahead and moved to Ujjeni with the intention 
of doing good to him, He stayed in Yoga in the Jina temple 
in the park outside Sukumara Svami's mansion on the four- 
teenth day of Asadha. Porest-guards informed of this news 
to Yasobhadra, who went to the sage and requested him to 
remain for four months inside the temple and go away at the 
close of his Yoga. The revered one accepted her words end 


stayed there. 


In the early morning of the full-moon day of the 
month of Kartika, the sage Dayabhadra's Yoga ended and he 
commenced reciting the Triloka=prajnapti. When he came to 
the description of the Padmaguima vimana in the Acyuta-kalpa , 
Sukumara Svami, who was alee ping in the seventh story of his 
mansion called Sarvatobhadra, heard it, remembered hie paat 
life therein and had disgust for wordly pleasures. He imme- 
diately got down through a window with the help oc etring 
made by tying the ends of garments, approached the sage Daya~ 
phadra and requested’'bo initiate him into Order. ‘The sage 
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told Sukumara Svami that he would live only for three days. 
Sukumara Svami entered Order, moved to the cenehery called 
Mahakala, adopted Prayopagamana and remained on the death= 


bed persevering in auspicious meditations. 


Meanwhile Somadatta, the wife of Agnibhuti, died 
with Qidana and was reborn as a female fox. Later she, with 
her four cubs, searched for food. As Sukumare Svami moved 
to the cemetery, his tender feet owing to the rovgh path, 
bled all along. The fox smelt the blood and followed it till 
she found Sukumara Svami in his meditations. She,with her 
cubs, ate the sage, beginning from his feet, for three days. 
The young sage accomplished the Ratnatraya, died and was re= 


born as a god. 


Yasobhadr ana others searched Sukumara Svimi for 
two days. In the early morning of the third day, Yasobhadra 
heard gods praising her son and guessed hig death. She, with- 
out disclosing the fact, took her thirty-two daughters-in-law 
to the cemetery, where they all fell in swoon on seeing their 
nusbenddead. After they recovered from the swoon, Yasobhadra 
and all of them, except the eight who were pregnent, entered 
Order under the teacher Dayabhadra and the nun Kamelesri, 


practised severe penanceg, died and were reborn as gods. 


May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the sage 
Sukumara Svami, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 


accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heayenly happiness or 
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eternal bliss. 


The place, to the west of Ujjeni, where Avanti-Sukvu- 
mara Svami breathed his last, ig known to be sacred even to 
this day. As the result of the gods' offering several kinds 
of worshipping material to the body of the great soul, a 
river, later called Gandhavati, flew from there. And conse= 
quent to the hum of the gods and the lamentationa of the 
sage's former wives, there came up a shrine, later called 


Kalekalayata. ; 
2, STORY OF SUKAUSLA SVAMT 


In dambudvipa, in Bharata-ksetra, in the country 
of Afiga, inthe town called Campanagara there ruled king 
Gandhabhajana who possessed Right Faith in the words of the 
Jinas. He got constructed a Jina temple, Sahasrekute, and 


was highly devoted to it. 


In the, same town lived a merchant, Sagaredatta, 
with his wife Subhadra. They had a daughter by name Suriipa 
who was marWed to a local merchant, Nagadatta. A daughter, 
Sukesini, was born to them. As Sukeeint grew up into a 
young beautiful girl, the king once happened to see her in 
the Sahasrakuta temple and was enamoured of her. Then he 
gent for Surupa, the mother of Sukesini, and asked her to 
whom she intended to marry her daughter. She told that she 


would marry her to Jitaranga, son of her brother Varahga. 
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The king, then, sent hie ministers Madhusena and Madhustidana 
to Nagadatta to ask, for himself, the hand of Suke sini and 
also he personally approached the merchant for the eame. 
Nagadatta gave his consent and celebrating the Agtabnika 
festival, married Sukesini to king Gandhabhajena on en auepi- 
cious day. The king enjoyed all pleasures with Sukesini. 


Cne day king Gandhabhajana received as a present 
a scented elephant in rut from king Kalinge of Ke lings tm 
recognition of hie obligation in bringing up a compranise, 
through his minister Matisruta, between king Kalinga and 
king Atibala of Kausala petween whom there was enmity for 
a long time. One day Sukesini saw that elephant and fell in 
swoon. Being treated with cooling material, she recovered 
from it. The king, then,got painted huge elephants on the 
walis of her residence so that she should not be afraid of 
elephants thereafter, Sukesini, however, painted on the 
canvas some events of her preceding birth and gazed st them 


in seclusion. 


One day the king brought the ecented elephant under 
control through the thirty=two @hephant~sports in the lake, 
mounted it and came to Sukesini +o receive her applause, 

But ignoring the sheep-like scented elephant,she exhorted 
the king to possess the bine lordly elephant called Malaya- 
sundara sporting with the eow~elephant, Padmavati, on mount 


Candanamalaya so that she would applaude his bravery and 
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manliness. The king asked her how she, born in Campanagera, 
could know the elephant on mount Candanamalaya. She told 
that in her former birth she was a Vidyadhara lady Manovega 
and that once, when she, together with her husband Manictle, 
was on a pleasure-flight in an aevial car, she saw the lordly 
elephant in mount Candanamalaya. Hearing this the king, with 
Vouwd in wid forded Wirthy 
wrath, bound in the former birth, /went with his entire army 
to mount Candanamalaya and being unable to catch the furious 
animal, killed it and returned with its long tusks and pearls 
from its temple. He placed the tusks and pearls before Suke- 
eink telling her that they all were of Malayasundara, Sukesint 
instantly burst into touching lamentation, embraced the two 
tusks and breathed her last. The king and all others around 


were surprised at the incident and sank in deep grief. 


After some days, the omniscient Yasodhara came 
over to Campanagara and stayed in the pleasure-park, King 
Gandhabhdjana and the pious laity, including Nagadatta, 
Surlipa, Varafga and his wife Priyafgu, went there and paid 
homage to the revered one. After attending his sermon, 
Nagadatta, Surtipa, Varafga and Priyafigu, out of grief for 
the death of Sukesini, entered Order. Varahga, owing to his 
love for Sukesini in his preceding incarnations, practised 
penance with a nidana. The king asked the omniscient teacher 
the eause of the strange death of Sukesini. The revered one 


related $s 


~<a 
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In Dravila country, in south Madhura, there ruled 
king Sundarapandya with his queen Aurtamahadevi. In the same 
town lived a merchant, Aryanandi, who had a daughter, Sukirti, 
by his wifeAvidhi. There another merchant, Sudareena, had a 
SON, Priyadarsana by his wife Virasri. To Priyadarsane was 
married Sukirti who had a dear friend, Priyasena, a garland. 
maker. One day Priyadareana, Sukirti and Priyasena went for 
pienic to the forest where they saw a lordly elephant sport~ 
ing in the company of a group of cow-elephants, made a nidana 
for elephant-pleasures and bound the life of lower beings. 
After some days, Priyasena died of thunder-—stroke} Priyaders- 
ana was bitten by a snake and died immediately and Sukirti 
stabbed herself to death with her husband's knife. 


Tater, on mount Candanamalaya Priyadarsana was re=- 
born as an elephant, Malayasundara, with blue body, Sukirtt 
dé /doncoilephant; Malayavati, with white body and Priyasena 
as a cOweelephant, Padmavati, with pink body. These elephants 
were named so by the forest-dwellers and sages there. Once 
Sundara, lord of the flock of giepanuite/eew' a Vidyadhara , 
Suvega, worshipping the pair of feet of a Carana sage and he, 


too, did so with lotuses every day. 


One day in the lake Prabhafikari, Malayssundara saw 
his dear onee of the former birth and longed to approach 
them. But Sundara did not allow him to do so. Hence he 


fought with the old Sundara, killed him, became the lord of 
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the flock and enjoyed pleasures with Malayavati ond Padmavati 
in exclusion to other cow-elephants. Maleyasundara expressed 
his love for his two beloveds in a peculiar way 3 while walk- 
ing Malayavati would be by his right side and Padmavati by 
his left side. Morsover he would keep a lotus on the head 
of Malayavati while coming out from Prabhefkari lake «efter 


sports. 


One day Malayasundara,while coming out of Prabhafh- 
kari lake after sports, unknowingly, owing to rut, kept a 
lotus on the head of Padmavati. Malayavati, then, out of 
jealousy rushed to the peak of Candanamalaya and threw her- 
self down and died. Seeing this, Malayasundara plunged into 
extreme grief and went away with Padmavati. Malayavati was 
reborn as Sukesini. Padmavati, at the close of her lite,died 
and was reborn as Varafga. Sundara, after death, was reborn, 
owing to his acquiring merit by worshipping the feet of the 
Carana sage, as the lord of Campanagara. This is why Sukesint 
remembered her former husband, who has been killed by you, 


and died by embracing hie tusks. 


Listening to all this Gandhabhajana asked the omni- 
scient sage where Suke sind wae reborn. The sage related % 

Sukesini, after death,was reborn as a daughter, 
Manohari, to queen Gauri and king Atiratha, your chief vassal, 
ruling in the town Girtinagara in the country of Surata. 


Malayasundra died and wae reborn as a son, Kuberakanta, to 
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roa 


Vijaya, minister of Atiratha, and his wife Virasri. Varatiga 
died (with nidana) and was reborn as a son, $rfdhara, to 

the merchant prince Dhanada and his wife Dhanasrt in the same 
town. Sridnara had a wife, Kuberasri. $rTdhara was a great 
friend of Kuberakantas One day Srtdhara slept in Kuberkan~ 
ta'e house and returned home with his body covered with his 
friend's blanket. Kuberasr? saw that, suspected of his having 
a co-wife, threw herself? from the top of the mansion and 
killed herself. Seeing this, Srfdhara was overcone with 
grief and told the whole matter to Kuberakanta who remembered 
his former life when Malayavati, hie beloved, had killed her- 
self similarly. He returned home and painted on a board the 
mein events of his former life when he was the elephant Mala- 
yasundara. He, soon went mad and set out lamenting much to 


find out Malayavati. 


On the Way, near mount Ujjayanta, he was seen by 
a Vidyadhars, Citrayndha, who out of pity offered him a magi-~ 
cal wand and a spell that fulfilled every desire, With the 
help of the spell and his painting on the board, he found out 
Manohari, the former Malayaveti, who, too, was plessed to 


see hime. 


Kuberakanta, recovering from madness, returned home. 
His father asked him about the reason of the change. Kubere~ 
kanta disclosed the whole fact to his father who advised him 
to give up his making love to Manohari who was a princees 


A a 
and hence not available to him. But Kuberkanta, through the 
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wish~yielding spell, produced the four-fold army, enormous 
wealth etc. before his father who wag pleased at the son's 
strength and kept quiet. Later king Atiratha arranged ecelf- 
choice (svayamvara) for his daughter Manohari. Princes from 
the various countries like Rafga, Vegi, Kalinga, Kambhaja, 
Kael, Kausala, Pallava, Paifcala, Magadhe, Malava, Yatesa, 
Maharastra, Kunala, Kurujafigana, Draviley lala, Karnnate, 
Gaula, Suhuma, Suraktana, Suraseniya etc., assembled. But 
Manohari, not liking any prince, passed over to Kuberakante 
and garlanded him. There was an uproar over the unexpected 
choice, All the other princee became one and fought againat 
Kuberakanta who defeated all of them, including Suvarmavarna, 


married Manohari and became the lord of Sopara. 


Kuberakanta lived enjoying all pleasures with 
Manohari. Suvarmavarma, losing his kingdom, practised 
Tapasa penance, died and was reborn ae a Vyantara god, 


Pratisuryas SrTahara, Kuberakanta and Manohari lived happily 
with great friendship, As a fruit of their offering gifts 


all the three made a nidana to possess similar spell in their 
next birth. $rTahara died and was reborn as a son, Candayega, 
to queen Anafigamala and king Gaganavallabha ruling in Alaka— 
pura in the northern range of mount Vijayardha, Kuber/ewanta 
died and was reborn as a son, Vidyumali, to Cande¥ega and hig 
wife Vidyullata, Manohari died and was reborn as a daughter 
Viralavega, to a Vidyadhara, Meghamali, lord of Meghaktta, 
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by his wife Ratibindu. Once Candawega and Vidyumali went 

to pay homage to the shrine of Aristanemi on mount Ujjayanta 
when Vidyunmali saw ite eek; remembered his former birth 

and fell in swoon. He remembered Manohari, observed fast for 
a month and acquired Prajnapti, a great spell. With the help 
of the spell he found Manohari then in the form of Viralavege, 
whe too was pleased to find the husband of her former birth. 
On telling the fact, his father Candavega with the consent 

of Meghamali got him(vidyunmali) married to Viralevega. 


Once Vidyunmali and Viralavega were on a pleasure 
flight in their aerial-car over mount Himavanta. The 
Vyantara god Pratisurya, Sufvarmavarma of the former birth, 
saw them and, out of former engmity, killed then. Vidyunms 1t 
was reborn as a son, Siddhartha, to the merchant prince 
Sagarasena and his wife Dharan ti of Ayodhyapure in Sukuubala 
country. Viralavega was reborn es a daughter, Srikenta, to 
the merchant prince Samudravijaya and his wife Sumati, a 
cousin-sister of Sagarasetti of Ra jagrha in Magadha country. 
SrTkanta was married to Siddhartha. Once, when both of them 
were at leisure on the 7th story of their palace, they saw 
a pair of Vidyadharas flying in an aerial-car and fell in 
swoon. They remembered their former birth, reflected on the 
uneertainty of life and desired to enter Order, But rela= 
tives and friends requested them to give up their desire 
until a son was born to them. They put off entering Order 


accordingly. 
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Jayavati, the chief queen of Siddhartha, worshipped 
the Jina and other deities for a gon. Once she requested 
the teacher Vijayabhadra, endowed with the supernatural know- 
ledge Avadhi, to tell whether she could have a son. The 
teacher told that she would give birth to a son on seeing 
whon her husband would enter Order. and when the son would 
seo that monk, he would enter Order. Hearing this Jayavatt 
was happy as well as unkappy. After some days, Candavega 
died and his soul was conceived in the womb of Jayavetie 
Later, on the pretext of neice treated for dropsy, she stayed 
4n an underground house 5 gave birth to a son and lived there 


only with the babe and a wet-nurse. 


One day the wetenurse Kundabbe, while going for 
waser to the river, met her friend Nagabbe who asied ber why 
ghe was not seen all those days. Kundabbe discloeed to her 
the fact about her queen. Somasarna, @ poor Brahmin, heard 
4¢ and going i king Siddhartha conveyed him the happy news 
of the. birth of a son. King Siddhartha sent back the Brahmin 
with worthy presents and straightway moved to the under 
ground house to see his son, who, then, was playing on the 
mother's lap, He blessed the son, chose him as his succe= 
seox, named him as Sukausala, came out and entered Order 
under the teacher Vinayandhara. SrTkintd and some other 
aueene too entered Order under the same teacher and the nun 
Gunamati, died by Samadhi and were reborn as gods. Siddhar- 


tho siudied all the seriptures and wandered about alone 
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practising penances. 


Queen Jayavati, noting the forecast of the teacher, 
appointed guards net to allow any sage into the residence. 
She hated Siddhartha for having left the child that way and 
entered Order, She brought up Sukausale under the eare of 
five nurses : Suwrata, Sumati, Nand2, Suprabha and Meghamala. 
When he was sixteen, he vac married with thirty-two beeuti- 
ful princesses. Provision for ail kinds of gsporta was made 
within the area of hia residence. He lived happily enjoy~ 


ing all pleasures with his thirty-two wives, 


One day, when ‘Sukausela together with his mother, 
the five nurses and ali wives, was at leisure on the seventh 
story of his palace called Prihvidhara, he gaw the sage Sidd~ 
harthawho had come, then, to Ayodhyapura and who was on his 
begging round after a month's fast. He asked his mother who 
that sage was. She told him that he was some beggar with- 
out having even a piece of cloth for covering his body and 
wandering roti door to door for food. But Suvrate, the wet- 
nurse, meddled requesting queen Jayavati not to utter mean 
words about the revered one who abandoned wealth worth 
thirty-two crore golden coins like grass and accepted mank- 
hoodfor destroying karmen, But Jayavati, raising her eye= 
brows, restrained Suvrata who, then, changed the topic. 

From this, Sukausala noted that the fact wae being concealed 


from him. At this juncture, the cook came and informed that 
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food was ready and it was getting cold. All assembled there, 
including his wives ~ Svayamprabha, Sridatta, Bandhumati, 
Bhanumati, Mitrasena, Priyahgu, Sundari, Priyada, Syimalata, 
Vidyullata, Acala, Vimalamati, SrTkanta, Sasiprabha, Strasena, 
Anantamati, Saravati, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Aparajita, Kanaka- 
mala, Dhanyas Dhanaert, Vasundhara ete. = urged on Sukansala 
to go for food, He flatly told that unless and until he was 
told of the fact about the begging man he would nowt have his 
food, At last Suvrata disclosed the whole fact. listening 
to it Sukausala swore that unless and until he assumed his 
father's form, he would not take food. All relatives and 
friends requested him to put off his decision until he had a 
son. But noting the uncertainty of human life, he chose the 
babe in the womb of the pregnant Svayamprabha as his succe- 
ssor, moved to the sage Siddhartha in the park outside the 
town and paid homage to him. By this time he acquired the 
supernatural knowledge Avadhi, through which he directly 

eame to know all about the previous births of the sage Sidd= 
hartha, Srikanta and his own and consequently he had disgust 
for worldly pleasures and, hence, entered Order under Sidd- 
hartka. All his wives, except the pregnent Svayamprabha, 
entered Order under the same teacher and the nun Gunamati, 


died by Samadhi and were reborn as gods. 


Jayavati hated the Jaina faith for her son entered 
Order inspite of her restraing him, died with painful medi- 
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«tation (artadhydna) and was retorn ae a tigress on mount 
Moggalagiri. Sukausala studied ail scriptures and wandered 
about with hie teacher, They both came to mount Moggalagirs 
and took their abode in a cave in the rainy season observing 
fast for four months. After the period, when Sukausale came 
out to break his fast, the tigress fell upon him. He renain-~ 
ed in Kayotsarga, forgave the tigress and persewered in 
auspicious Bese vey O08: The wild beast ripped apen his 
abdom and started hie shoulder, when the sage Siddhartha 

came out, witnessed the incident, addressed the tigress end 
teld her that ane was eating her own gon (of the former 
birth). The tigrese saw the mark $rI on the chest of Sukaus- 
alas remembered her former life, repented and started pound~ 
ing its head against stones and trees. The sage Siddhartha 
preached the Taw and administered vows to the tigrere which 
abandoned food unto death, died and wes reborn as a god in 
the Saudharma-kalpa, The revered Siddhartha accomplished 

the Ratnatraya and attained liberation, Sukausale endured 
the hardship ceused by the beast and wae reborn in the Sarve- 


rthasiddhi with the life-span of thirty-three ocsan-years. 


King Gandhabhajana listened to all this related by 
the omniscient teacher Yasodhara, had disgust for worldly 
pleasures, got his eldest son Dhatrivahana crowned and 
entered Order. Hundreds of princes and gueens followed him 
under the teacher Yasodhara and the nun Padmavati, practised 


penances, died by Samadhi and were reborn as gods. Gandha- 


See, 
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-bhajana studied all scriptures, practised severe panancen, 
moved to mount Palixuntala in the Pandye country, destroyed 


all the karmas and attained liberation. 


Way all other Arddhakas bring to their mind the sage 
8 
Sukausala, forbear the various hardships end afflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss. 
3. STORY OF GAJAKUMARA 


In Jambudvipa, in Bharataksetra,in the country of 
Surata, there was a town called Dwaradveti, where ruled Visnu, 
an Ardhacekri(semisuniversal monarch). His father Vasudeva 
Svami and mother Gandharvadatta, had another son Gajakuaara 


by name. 


Besides, in the country of Suradatta, in Paudanapura 
town, there ruled king (vassal) Apara ja, who, proud of his 
powerful army did not heed Visnu. One day Visuu caused it te 
be proclaimed by beating of drum that he who would subdue 
Apardjte and bring him captive should get the i ae object. 
Gajakumara held the drum, marched against Aparajta, defeated 
him and brought him a captive. Then, on Vienus suggestion, 
Gajakumara asked for the following boon : “Excepting your 
harem, I wish to pick up any wom@n in the town and iive with 
them according to my heart's desire." Visnu granted it. 
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Then Gejeakumara selectsd beautiful women from 
different families in the town and Lived with them a libere 
tinetz life, Once ko was infatuated by the beautiful wife 
of a goldsmith, Pahguls by mame, took her home and lived a 
sensuous life with her, ‘The helpless goldsmith at the sepa- 
ration from his wife, kept quiet byrring with wrath against 
Gajakumara. Once, accompanying Vienu Gajakumare attended a 
religious sermon of the revered Avistanemt and heard about 
the agonies of those sinners whe had possessed others’ wives 
ete. Consequently he had disgust for worldly life, entered 
Order, studied scriptures under the game teacher ard wander- 
ing abovt alone, came to Dvaravati and stood an Kayotsarge 


the whole night in the park called Thevata. 


Many devotees came there adored the sage and went 
back. The goldsmithPaigula, being pleased at the opportunity, 
took long (hot) iron nails, came to the park, laid down xh 
the sage, cut asunder the partfrom his chest to the knave and 
nailed his body to the ground. The sage entertained forbear- 
ance, perseverged in anspicious meditations, accomplished the 
Ratnatraya, died and was reborn as god Ahamindra in the 


Sarvarthasiddht heaven. 


May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind tne sage 
Gajakumara, and forbear the various hardehips and afflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss. 
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4. STORY OF THE UNIVERSAL MONARCH SANATKUMAR 


In JambidvTpa, in Pharatskeetea, in whe countxyy of 
Kurujatheana, there wag a town called Yaatinacere in which 
yulec king Tisvassne with hie guecn Sahedeyl. They had s aon, 
Sanathumara by name, who was excepticnally handeome and accom 
plished in all. arts and selences. Mahcndarasthh2, son of a 


' feudatory king Sihhavikrama, was « dear friend of vhe prince. 


Once Bhiirama, king of Ekaeakrapura, sent to the king 
Visvasena a badly trained horse, named Pattavaramarage , ag eo 
present. Prince Sanatkumara had a ride on it up to the park 
Lakemigrhe but soon it took up speed and disappeared with 
the prince in a dense forest, The king, with his vaagale 
and retinue, followed the track of the horse for three days 
and thereafter found it disappeared. Mahendrasittha, consoled 
the lamenting king with a promise to bring back the prince 
even if he had reached the Pavala and proceeded, together with 
the retinue, in search of his friend, Wot finding ary trace 
of the prince, the retinue returned leaving MahendraSimha 


alone thers. 


Mahendrasinha moved on from forests to mountains. 
Being tired, he entered a temple in the midst of a garden 
called Priyehgusande and lay there asleep. At dawn he saw 
in dream an elephant in rut surrounded t several female 
partners sporting in @ lake and & maaim mango-tree full of 


fruits. Being pleased at the auspicious nature of the dream, 
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he was’ overtaken by sleep again, when Bhutambara, a Vyantara 
god, picked him up and left him, by the side of a lake called 
Ksullokamanasa in the midst of the garden, Bhutaramana, by 
the side of mount Vijayadrdha. At sun-rise, Mahendrasthha 
awoke and saw, to his surprise, the beautiful lake surrounded 
by the excellent garden. Ag he moved into the garden, he 
heard a song accompanied by the sound of musical instruments. 
Then he saw a mansion of Vidyadhara girls, moved closer and 
found the prince Sanatkumara enjoying a dancing performance 
of exquisite quality. Immediately he rushed to the prince, 
bowed down at his feet and fainted owing to over-joy. Getting 
him treated with cooling material, prince Sanatkumara appoint- 
ed Vipulasr?, a Vidyadhara damsel, to look to his comfort and 
needs, She served him with bath, food and dress, after which 
he came and sat by the side of prince Sanatkumara in the 
audience hall called Netramanohari and enquired of him how 
he happened to be in those haavenly surroundings. Prince 
Sanatkumara, who had spent the previous night in witnessing 
a drama called Attraiijana, called Kama lamati, a Vidyadhara 
damsel, and asked her to relate his friend the whole account 
of hie arrival there and entered his sleeping chamber, Kamala— 
mati related : 

That wicked horse, with the prince on its hack, 


speeded like mind continuously for three days and at leat 
collapsed to death. The prince afflicted with hunger and 
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thirst, lay down under a banyan tree. A Yaksa, by name 
Manohara, resident of that tree, knowing that the prince 

was to be a universal monarch, brought water from the late 
Ksullakemanasa and offered hims The prince, ‘then, request- 
ed the Yaksa to take and leave him by the side of that lake 
so that he could quench his thirst cospletely by bathing in 
it ané drinking fits water once again. The yaxsa did accord~ 
ingly. 


At this juncture, Sitayaksa, a Vyantara god, the 
former enemy of the prince, who was on o pleasure-flight 
sew the prinee and rushed at him. A fierce duel took place 
between them, Sitgyaksa took to his heols ultimately. The 
Yekesas and Kimaras, ‘ho were witnessing the duel, honoured 


the prince with words of victory and flowers. 


Meanwhile Tudraprabha, a Vidyadhara, came there and 
Saluting the prince told him, “I am waiting for you for the 
lost thirty~six days. Now I am fortunate to see you. Kindly 
get into the care Pulfilling his longing by swimming in 
the Inke and dzvinking tis water, the prince accompanied the 
Vidyadhara in the car and was left vy the side of Vidyadhara 
girls engaged in aports in a garden neerby. The girls were 
_enamoured Of the prince's handsome form. Meanwhile the Vidya- 
dhara, Indraprabhe, reported Buarmyvegs in the town Priyasaige 
that he hed brought the requircd person and left him under the 


magnificent tover, Jyetirvitana, in the park Bhi bareamana. 
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Bhanuvega sent Vipolasri to look to the comforts of the 
prince. Vipulaeri, with a train of servants, arrived there 
and did accordingly. The prince duced snehawaunaeed, the 
dancing Vidyadhara girl, why they all were obliging him with 


those entertainments. Anahgasundari told : 


Bhanuvegaw,a Vidyadhara king of the town Priyasaf— 
gama on mount Vijayerdhs, has eight deuchters lakemimeti, 
Kenakakant?, Mendaraséaa, Alahé Alembhiiae, Hemeratt, Hema~- 
malini and Vijeyardhevet4 by his eight queens SxTmala ete, 
Cnee an astrologer edvised the king to marry hia eight 
daughters to the sxrtuzr person who would subdue the god 
Sitpyaksa in a duel by the side of the lake Keullakamanase. 
Hence you are our master and fo, he (Bhanavega who was 
advaneing to the- spot) ie your father-in-law." The prince, 
with respect, greeted Bhanuvega who wag immensely pleased 
to have possessed a son-in-law, the best in the three worlds. 
The wedding was celebrated and the prince lived happily with 
his eight wives. One night a forest deity, moved by the mis~ 
erable plight of a girl, named Sunands, took away the prince 
in sleep and placed him in the garden called dyott, on mount 
Harikuta. In the morning the prince awoke and was surprised 
to find himself under a bower of ereepers. He goon heard the 
lamenting voice of a girl and, out of compassion, moved to 
the spot and enquired of her the cause of her grief. She 
told : 
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I am Sunanda, daughter of king Suratha and queen 
Candrayasi of Ayodhyapura and was betrothed to Sanatkumara 
when I was still in my mother's womb. Seven days back Vajra- 
vega, a Vidyadhara,brought me here by force. That Sanatku- 
mara is the son of king Visvasena dnd queen Sahadevi of Hacti- 
napura, " Sanatkumara asked whether she had ever geen her hus- 
band-designate,. She told that she knew him through his por- 
trait brought by her father and that form resembled his. 
Hearing this Sanatkumara gave her his identity at which she 
was extremely pleased, Sunanda told further : That Vajravege 
has gone for sleep asking hés sister to guard sum me. She 
has gone for bathing sports. Iet us go away before she 
arrives." Sanatkumara asked her to take courage for he would 
destroy the enemy in no time. By this time Vajravega arrived 
there and rushed at the prince who lightly faced and killed 
him in boxing-duel. Sundnda, at Vajravega's arrival, had 
already entered the palace. To avoid his being there with 
her alone, the prince repaired to the bower of creepers. 

Then Sandhyavali, the sister of Vajravega, came and saw her 
brother's dead body, got information about the same from 
Sunanda, assumed a terific form and rushed at Sanatkumara. 

But on seeing him her wrath turned into amour. On her request 
and offered by Sunanda, Sanatkumara married Sandhyavalt. 
Similarly kema he married Sunandaé as offered by Sandhyavali. 


Both the weddings were of the Gandharva form. 
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Meanwhile Asanivegs, father of Vajravega,; sent 
Avalokini spell to find out the cause of his son8 long delay. 
The spell, in the form of a pigeon, returned with facts. % 
knowing this, Sandhyavali got Senatkumara equipped with Praj- 
Hapti, the great spell, so that he could face her formidable 
father, 


Tn Rathantipura Oukravelapera, the Vidyadhara king 
Candrayasa and his queenVidyndveed had two sons, Candravega 
and Bhanuvega. Having svegueu/etas Worldly pleasures, 
candrayasa got Candravega crowned, entered Order under the 
Carana sage Gunadhara and attained liberation on mount 
Sammeda. Candravega had a hundred daughters of exquisite 
peauty. Asanivega had onee asked for these princes. for hia 
eon Vajravega. But Candravega was reluctant to sists 4 
Vajravega or to any other Vidyadhara prince, Once he was 
advised by an astrologer to marry his daughters to him who 
would subdue Sityaksa by the side of the lake Keullakamanasa, 
destroy Vajravega in boxing-duel and kill Asanivega in battle. 
Noting this, Candravega sent his sons Hariscandra and Candra~ 
sena, duly armed to help Sanatkumara. He, too, with his 


brother end the entire army, joined them. 


Being informed of his son's death by the spell, 
Asanivega heading his army, rushed towards Sanatkumars. Candr~ 
avega moved to the front of the field. Sanatkumars fought 
from the sky mounting the chariot called Vajrasara and killed 


1 
Asanivega by shooting an arrow called Ardha-candra. All 
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praised and honoured him. Then Candravega conducted the 
hero to his capital with all pomp and married him with his 
hundred daughtere named Candramati, Candrasr, Candralekha, 
Sasikanta, Manoharini, Har inanka , Kamelamukhi, Priyadarsena 
ete. Sanwteniare lived with them as well as the former 


eight wives halpilly. 


One day Candravega went to Siddhakuta, worshipped 
the Jina, paid homage to the carne gage Sumali endowed with 
the supernatural knowledge Avadhi and requested him to relate 
the account of the enemity between Sanatkumara and Sitdyaksa. 


The sage commenced relating the same $ 


In the town Kancana in the country of Magadha, there 
ruled king Pratimukha who maintained a harem with eight 
hundred queens. In the same town lived a caravan-leader Naga- 
eandra with his wife Visnusrl of exceptional beauty. One day 
the king happened to see her, was cnamoured of her and posse- 
saed her by sorcery. She became the centre of his léve in 
the entire royal harem. All in the harem were jealous of 
this fact. One day the Pattavardhanaslephant Sarvabhauma, 
in rut, got free and raised panic in the town. The king went 
eut to get it tied. Meanwhile all the queens gathered,killed 
Visnusri by poiséning and threw her in the cemetery. The king 
returned and enquired where VienuerT was. Being told that 
she was dead and Lifted to the cemetery, he went there and 


saw the dead body which was terifying to the eyes and developed 
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aversion to human body. He repented for his immorfal act, 

got his eldest son, Vimalavahana, erowned and entered Order 
under the teacher Suvrata, Then dying by Samadhi, he was 
reborn as god Pratindra with the life-span of twenty ocean- 
years, After the period, he descended and was reborn ag 
Jinavarma, a son to the royal merchant Armaddasa and his wife 
Jinadatta in the town Kanaka in Magadha country where ruled 
xing Harivahana, later Arhaddasa had disgust for worldly plee- 
sures and hence, entered Order under the teacher Sivagupta, 
practised severe penances and attained liberation, Jina= 


varma lived on as a pious layman. 


Nagacandra, the caravan=<leader, owing te separation 
from his wife, died with vindictive meditation, wandered 
through the various births of lower and hellish beings and 
was reborn ae a son, Bharadvaja, to Kapila and Gaga, a 
Brahmin couple. Bharsdvaja, later, became a pupil of Kanaka-~ 
dandi, a Parivrajaka, and wandering about came over to Kanaka- 
pura where he observed fast for a month. King Herivahana 
became his devotee. Once Jinavarma had assampiivhez accomp- 
anied the king who, then, invited the sage Bharadvaja to 
break his fast. Bharadvaja, who was burning with rage 
towards dinavarma owing to engmity of the previous moat 
accepted the invitation on the condition that he would hot 
poiled rice mixed with milk and sugar from the plate placed 
on the back of Jinavarma. The king, however, was puzzled at 


the strange condition but Jinavarma exhorted the king to 
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fulfill the sage'’s desire. The king did aceordGingly, but 
when the plate was taken up from the back of dJinavarma, the 
skin under it came up along with it. The king, witnessing 

the horrible sight, was angry with the sage and railed him 

as a sinful demon. But Jinayarma restrained the king telling 
him that it was not the sage's fault, but it wae the fruit of 
hie own deeds of the preceeding birth and entered Order under 
the teacher Srivarma. Then he remained in Kayotsarga on 
mount Mahisagiri, when kites and erows ate up the vound on 

his back. He firmly endured the pains for a month, then died 
by Samadhi and was reborn as god Acyutendra with the life- 
span of twenty-two ocean-~-years. After the close of the period 
he dropped down from heaven, and was reborn as Sanatkumara. 
The Parivrajaka became a Vahane god to that Acyutendra, 
wandered through different incarnations of the four conditions 
of life in the universe and was reborn as a son, Baka, to the 
tapasa Vasistha and his wife Ghuka. Later he practised 

Tapasa penance, died and wae reborn as Sitayaksa,. All this 
our lord, king Candravega, heard from the revered teacher 


Sumali and being pleased left for his place. 


Thus, on EXH Sanatkumara's direction, the Vidya- 
dhara dameel Kamalamati narrated to. Mahendrasitha. By this 
time, Senatkumara woke up. Mahendrasihha reported him about 
the condition of his parents owing to hie separation. from 
them. With the permission of his father-in-law, the prince 


left the place and entered Hastinapura in great pomp and 
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prostrated before his parents who blessed him profusely. 
later Sanatkumara acquired the discus, became the universal 


monarch and enjoyed all pleasures. 


One day in Saudharma-kalpa,y Saudharmendra, surrounded 
by gods, was witnessing the Saudamini dance when from Teine~ 
kalpa arrived Snhgamadeva, Consequently the splendour of all 
the gods in the hall faded, just as the planets and stare 
appear dim at the moonrise. Being surprised at the phenome- 
non, the gods enquired of Saudharmendra about the reason of 
Sahgamadeva's possessing that exceptional form and splendour. 


Saudharmendra related 3: 


Formerly he was born 4s a son, Kelrakumara , to the 
monarch Vimalavéhana and his queen Vimalanat4 ruling in the 
town Pundarixini in the country of Puskalavati to the north 
of the river SIta in Pirva-Videha. He soon had disgust for 
worldly pleasures and wished to enter Order. But his mother 
forbade him from doing so. Hence he adopted vows of the lay 
disciple and practised an austerity called Acamlavardhamana 
for twelve yeare and diced by Samadhi as a fruit of which he 
possessed such form and splendour. Then tne gods asked 
Saudharmendra whether there was any body else possessing that 
kind of form and splendour. He told that there was one of that 
kind in Hastinapura, viz, the universal monarch Sanatkumara of 


the Kuru lineage, 


Not believing in the words of Saudharmendra, two gods, 
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Vijaya and Vaijayanta, disguised as Brahmins and went to 
ascertain the form and splendour of monarch Sanatkumarg: They 
looked at him ag he waa about to go for bath after getting 
his body anointed and praised before him his exceptional form 
and splendour. After being told of their mission, the monarch 
suggested them both to wait and have a look at the form and 
eplendour of his person duly dressed and adorned. Soon he 
had hie bath, came out in his stately form, occupied his 
throne surrounded by thirty-six thousand vassale, Vidyadharas 
and Yaksas, and gent for the two gods, They had e leok at 
the monarch, seitieved eeunnesd that the form, youth and spéen- 
dour of men decreased every moment. The monarch asked them 
why they first praised his form:and splendour and were de- 
riding the same then. They told him, "We saw your youthful 
form and splendour etc.; but now we see the same a little 
decreased." Telling so they proved the same through demone- 
trative illustration : They got a bucket filled with water, 
dipped a chowry in it and swang it around. Showing the drops 
ef water appearing on the bodies ef personggathered around, 
they asked the monarch to show the exact decrease of water 

in the bucket. The monarch could not show it. Then the two 
gods remarked, “Similarly you cannot note the gradual decrea~ 
se of human youth, splendour ete." and returned to their 


apode. 


Moved by the illustration and the remarks of the two 


gods, Sanatkumara developed an aversion to wordly pleasures, 
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He got his eldest son, Vijayakumara, crowned and entered 
Order under the teacher Vinayandhara. He observed the ini- 
tiation-fast for three days and went on a begging round. A 
poor old woman offered him rice, beans, oi1 and goat's butter- 
milk (together). He ate the defective food with great relich 
but, later, suffered from seven hundred diseases which lasted 
for a hundred years. He practised severe penances that 
acquired for him several Rddhis (supernatural powers) and he 


made no remedy for the diseases. 


One day, Saudharmendra praised before gods the high 
merits of the sage Sanatkumara tix who endured seven hundred 
diseasee for a hundred years and practised severe penances 
without making any remedy for the diseases. Tistening to 
this the same two gods disguised as physicians and approeched 
the sage Sanatkumara with a sincere promise to cure hie dia- 
eases, The sage kept quiet. The next day, they approached 
him again in the same manner, At that time the sage rubbed 
a few drops of his spit fallen on his foreearm es he epoke. 
The spot on his fore-arm, however, turned golden inetantly. 
He told the amazing gods that medicines were not compatible 
to him; he would, however, accept their medicine 1f they were 
to cure his diseases of birth, 01d age, death etc. The two 
gods expressed their inability to do so remepk¢fing that the 
gage himself was capable of doing so}; and they disclosed 
their identity. They, then,threw their medicines in an old 


well and returned to their abode. The water of that well 
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became a panacea later. 


y 


The sage Sanatkumara forbore the seven hundred 
diseases for a hundred years, practised severe penances, adopt~ 
ed the vow of Sahnyasana, accomplished the Ratnsatraya, died 
and was reborn as Indra in Sanatkumara-kalpa with the life» 


span of seven ocean~years,. 


May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the 
sage Sanatkumara, forbear the various hardships and afflict 
fons, accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness 
-or eternal bliss. 
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5, STORY OF ANNIKAPUTRA 


In JambudviIpa, in Bharataksetra,in the country of 
Magadha, there was a town called Uttara-Madhura in which 
ruled king Prajapala with his chief queen, Suprabhe. In the 
same town lived happily a merchant and caravan-leader, Dhana- 


' 
datta, with his wife, Dhanasri and son, Dhanadeva. 


One day Dhanadeva, leading a big caravan with 
essential goods,went to Daksina-Madhura in which lived Tilaka- 
sresthi, a royal merchant, with hie wife, Nanda. The couple 
had eight daughters — Padmavati, Sumati, Gunamati etc. The 
youngest of them was Annika. Tilakasrestht and his wife 
gave Annika in marriage to Dhanadeva, noting him to be a pro~ 
per match for her. Dhanadeva stayed there for a few days, 


sold his goods, purchased other ones and returned (together 
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with Annika), to Uttara-Madhura. In the meanwhile Annika was 
pregnant and in due course of time gave birth to a son, who, 


named ag Annikaputra, gradually grew into a young man. 


Once a Jaina teacher, Damastri, endowed with the 
supernatural knowledge Avadhi and leading a big party of monks 
came to Uttara-Madhura and stayed in she an outside park. 
Annikaputra went there, paid homage to the teachers (and other 
monks), listened to his sermon and accepted the lay disciples 
vows, Then, on knowing from the teacher that he had a very 
short life ahead, he entered Order under the same teacher. 
Learning all the seriptures and wandering alone, once, Annika~ 
putra got into a ferry=boat with a view to crossing the river 
Gaga and visitirgholy places. But owing to sudden storm, the 
ferry~boat sank down. The sage, Annikaputra , with undeluded 
mind, stood in Kayotsarga, persevered in auspicious meditations 


destroyed all karmas and attained liberation. 


May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the sage 
Annikaputra, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss. 
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6, STORY OF THE SAGE BHADRABAHU 


In Jambidvipa, in Bharataksetra, ih the country of 
Puravardhana, there was a town called Kaundint in which 
ruled king Padmaratha with hie queen PadmasrT. He had a 
learned high priest, Somasarma, to whom a son was born by 
hie wife Somasri; and ag the birth of the son brought happi- 
ness and wealth to them, he was significantly named. Bhadre- 


pahu. 


Once Bhadrabahu was playing with other boys placing 
fourteen balls one upon another, when the revered teacher 
Goverdhana, the fourth after Vardhamana in mastering the 
fourteen Purvas, came there wandering about with a view to 
paying homage to mount Ujjayanta, saw the boy in his play 
and remarked that he would be the knower of the fourteen 
Purvas after his own self. The revered one took the boy to 
his parents and told them that he would teach end make mp 
the boy learned if they would entrust him to him. The parents 
consented. The teacher Govardhana taught Bhadrabahu all the 
arts and sciences, when he acquired Right Faith and wished 
to embrace monkhood. But the teacher Govardhana disapprov- 
ing his wish, asked him to go to his parents, please them 
with the display of hie accomplishments and learning and get 
their permission to enter Order. Bhadrabahu did accordingly, 
entered Order, mastered the twelve Angas and feurteen Purvas 


and remained in Kayotserga, when people assembled and adored 
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him. By the time Bhadrabahu was capable of heading the 
whole group of monke, the teacher Govardhana accomplished 
the Ratnatraya through Samadhimarna and attained the world 


of gods. 


Then the teacher Bhadrabahu, the last of the masters 
on § 
of the fourteen Purvas and fifth amongst the Srutakevalia, 
endowed with a few Rddhis and heading a big party of monke, 


wandered about, 


Meanwhile emperor Agoke, reigning in Pataliputra in 
Magadha country, who had gone on a military expedition, sent 
a letter to his minister and others directing them to educate 
prince Kunala by employing a teacher feeding with rice, ghee 
ete. The clerk, however, read the letter wrongly. Yet they, 
with awe, carried out the irrevocable order of the emperor by 
feeding the teacher accordingly and blinding the prince. The 
emperor returned and seeing She disaster sank into deep grief. 
At thie juncture, a son was born to Candranana, wife of 
Kunala. Asoka named the babe as Samprati Candraguptea, coro- 
nated him and suggested Kunala to ask whatever he desired for. 
Kunala asked for the ak inT jewel. Asoka told him that it 
eould be available only to a monarch, and having disgust 
for the worldly pleasures, entered Order of the Jinea under 
the teacher Suyrata, accomplished the Ratnatraya and ascended 
to heaven. As Samprati Candragupta reigned, teacher Samadhi- 


gupta,endowed with the supernatural knowledge Avadhi, came 
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over to Pataliputra and lodged in the park outside the town. 
The king went there, paid homage to the sage and requested 
him to relate accounts of his former births. The sage 


commenced relating 3 


In the town Vaidisa in Avanti country, there ruled 
king Jayavarma with his queen Dharini. Tn Paralakite, a neare 
by village, lived a merchant with his wife Prohvicrt. Tn her 
womb, a soul with bad karmas embodied and consequently the 
merchant's wealth disappeared, the goods in his carts as well 
as the oxen yoked were robbed away and he, along with some 
other fellow merchants, was killed. At this juncture, Prthvi~ 
sri gave birth to a son who was named Nandimitrea. Within 
three months Prehvisri too died. The relatives brought up 
Nandimitra. They too later died. The inhabitants of the 
village thought that the birth of the child itwelf was the 
cause of ali the loss and deaths in the village anc drove him 
away. The orphen child moved from place to place, lived on 


begging and, thue, reached the age of sixteen. 


On his way to a town, Nandimitrs happened to meet 
a fisherman, by name Kastakuta, who, unloading hie bundle of 
fuelewood, rested in the park. Nandimitra, too, desirous of 
lying down, looked for a stone to serve him as a pillow, 
brought one, rhich could not be moved even by eight men, and 


rested there iximg laying his head on it. Kastakita saw his 
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extraordinary strength, knew all about him by enquiring and 
took him to his house. Both brought fuel-wood and sold in 

the town. Nandimitra brought ten men's load at a time. Kasta- 
kuta asked his wife, Jayaghanta, not to feed Nandimitra fully 
nor give him oil at the time of bath. She followed her huse 
band's instructions. But on a festiva’ day, out of compassion 
for the orphan, she fed him fully. The next day while collect- 
ing fuel, Nandimitra requested Kastakuta to buy for him some 
cheap garment¢g for the one on his body was worn out. Both 
returned and Kastakuta asked his wife whether she had fed 
Nandimitra fully. Jayaghanta replied that she had done so 

for it was a festive day. Kastakuta thrashed and dr@ve her 

| away. Knowing this, Nandimitra left the house and lived 
independently and helped Jayaghanta from his earning. 


One day Nandimitra, while returning from forest, saw 
the teacher Sivagupta proceeding to the town for his begging 
round to break his fortenightly fast. He followed the sage 
when the king got proclaimed that none should stop the sage 
for he was to invite him for food. None stopped the sage who, 
therefore, entered the palace. The king and the queen came 
forward, adored the sage andwashe a his feet. Then the queen 
saw the bareheaded Nandimitra who had followed the sage, 
took him for hie disciple and washed his feet too. Both were 
seated with honour and devotion and served with rich and 


q 
variety of food. Then the sage Sivagupta blessed his hosts 
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with destruction of their karmas and returned to the monas- 
tery. Nandimitra followed him. He thought that he could 
get that kind of rich food and honour thereafter too if he 
became, monk and requested the teacher to initiate him into 
Order. The teacher, noting Nandimitra to be worthy of 
liberation in the near future, initiated him. Nandimitra 


observed the fast of initiation. 


The king and the queen of the town were happy to 
hear that the disciple who had accompanied the teacher Siva~ 
gupta entered Order and wished that he would break his fast 
at Gieaee: The next day, the king with his retinue in pomp 
went to the teacher and begged of him that he wished to 
acquire merit by inviting his disciple,on his begging round, 
for breaking his fast. The young monk, hearing the king's 
words, thought that if he eould so early get the fruit of 
his penances, which could be seen in the king's respectful 
entreaty, he was likely to get better fruits for harder 
penances later, and hence, extended his fast to that day. 
When king Jayavarma approached him with all the devotion, he 
told him that he observed fast that day too. The king re- 
turned with disappointment. The next day, the queen arrived 
with the same purpose, but returned disappointed as the 
young monk, with the same view, extended his fast to the 
next day. It happened so even in the case of the merchant 
prince Arhadd&sa and the Crown prince on the following two 


days respectfully. Then on the seventh day, Nandimitra 
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' ye esting him 
aoproached the teacher Sivagupta to give him the vow of 


abstention from food unto death. The teacher appreciated 

his courage and spiritual strength and told him that that 

was the last day of hie life-span and administered the vow 

to him. He instructed Nandimitra to lie, in a corner of the 
room, on one side without any movement of his limbs until 
death, The teacher, then,worshipped the Aradhana and preach- 
ed it, listening to which Nandimitra persevered himself under 
the vow of Satnyasana, On getting this news, the king, his 
retinue and other citizens came out, adored the young sage 
and listened to the preaching of the Aradhana. Amongst the 
attendants, the heretics adopted yows of the lay- disciple 

and the lay--disciples returned with their Right Faith 


strengthened, 


After the sun-set Nandimitra accomplished the Retne-— 
traya by the rite of Prayopagamana and was reborn as god 
Kanakadhvaja in the Saudharmakalpa, ‘This god, then, knowing 
about his former existence through the supernatural knowledge 
Avadhi, desired to adore his former body which acquired for 
him the divine body and came down with numerous gods and 
goddesses in all pomp. Meanwhile all the inhabitants of the 
town, including the king, assembled in a procession and 
carried the body of the Ksapaka in acar. Seeing this, god 
Kanakadhvaja danced with joy in front of the car. On being 


asked, he related to the assembled people the whole account, 
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4 
displayed his divine glory, paid homage to the sage Sivaguptc 


and returned to his abode. 


King Jayavarma saw all this, had disgust for world- 
ly pleasures, got his eldest son $rivarma erowned and accome 
panied by his queen, some princes and citizens entered Order 
under the teacher Sivacupta. All of them, later, died by 
Safinyasana and were reborn as gods. God Kanakadhvaja, after 
enjoying the divine life, descended and was reborn as your 
good self,viz., Samprati Candragupta." Emperor Samprati 
Candragupta listened to all this, as told by the teacher 
Samadhigupta, returned to his palace and lived on happily. 


The teacher Bhadrabahu, who had mastered the four- 
teen Purvas, wandering about with a big party of monke, came 
to Ujjeni and stayed in the park outside the town. Samprati 
Candragupta vent to the park, paid homage to all the monks, 
attended the sermon and adopted vowe of the lay disciple. 
Once, when the teacher Bhadrabahu was on hig begging round 
in the town, he entered a house wheres he found in cradle 
a small child that uttered, "Revered Sir, gO away, go away". 
The teacher considered the childzs words ag divine and asked 
it about the period and learned Whee Gaetve yeara. Then the 
teacher called his disciples and told them that owing to 
‘draught there would be a £51ne in the eountry for twelve 


years and, hence, proposed to migrate to the South. The came 


night, the king saw sixteen strange dreams, approached the 
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teacher Bhadrabahu, deseribed to him all the dreams he had 
seen and requested him to.interpret them. The teacher comm 


enced interpreting the same 


"As you have seen the setting sun, hereafter there 
will be no knower of the fourteen Purvas and acquirer of the 
Avadhi knowledge in Bharatak setra. As you have, the erack ing 
down of a branch of the wisheyielding free, hereafter, except 
taday, mighty kings will not enter Order. As you have seen 
a descending aerial car gm again moving up, hereafter gods 
and Vidyadharas will not come to this zone. As you have seen 
a snake with twelve hoods, there will be a terrific famine 
for twelve years hereafter. Ag you have seen a broken moon, 
grass will grow in the crop of the former good religion. As 
you have seen two elephants rushing ehead to kill one another 
and seen getting back, it won't rain to the needs of the 
subjects. As you have seen a worm used for catching fish, 
some sefences and the fourteen Purvas will be extinet and 
mere some eeeence of their teachings will remain. As you 
have seen the centre of a waterless lake, the Middle country 
(Madhyadesa) which had given birth to Tirthakaras and 
Universal monarchs, will not prosper. As you have seen 
forest=fire emitting exceasive smoke, hypochites will prosper. 
As you have seen a monkey on the royel throne, men of low 
birth will te kings. As you have seen a dog eating rice~ 
pudding in a golden plate, heretics will be honoured by the 


kings. As you have geen a monkey nounting an elephant, princes 
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will serve under men of low birth. As you have seen a lotus 
grown on a heap of rubbish, princes and wealthy people will 
abandon the path of the true religion and those of low birth 
and poor families will follow it. As you have seen the ocean 
trespassing its boundry, princes will go astray from good 
conduct. As you have seen a white ass yoked to the golden 
chariot, those who are on the road to liberation, will yield 
to passions and perish. As you have seen kings mounting 
white asses, those from good families will marry those of low 
birth." Teacher Bhadrabahu also described at geome length, 
the peculiarities $f the Kali age. Samprati Candragupta 
listened to all this and noting that emperors would not enter 
Order from the next day, he got his eldest son Sithasena 


crowned and entered Order under the same teacher. 


Bhadrabahu, then, sent for all the monies in the 
Madhyadesa, explained them about the ensuing famine and the 
gma consequent breach of the monks' vows and proposed to 
nigrate to the southern pert. He, together with the sage 
Samprati Candragupta, led the party of eight thousand monks 
to the South. The teachers Ramila, Sthiila and Sthtlabhadra, 
not accompanying the teacher Bhadrabahu, leading their res- 
pective partiesof monks, left for the country of Sindha. Aas 
the teacher Bhadrabahu, together with his party of monka, 
entered the eountry of Kalbappu, he was aware of the close 
of hie life-span and sending all the monks with the teacher 


’ 
Visakha as their leeder to Dravila country, adopted the vow 


32 


of Satnyasana on a side of a hill in Kalbappu. The sage 
i - — 

Candragupta, not following Visakhacarya at the suggestion 

of the teacher Bhadrabahu, stayed there only to serve fis 


teacher, 


When the teacher Bhadrabahu was under the vow of 
Sathnyasans , the sage Candragupta observed eight-days fast. 
On Bhadrabahu's advice, Candragupta went on his begging tour 
in the forest. He was served with food by a deity and, thus, 
he continued his begging round every day. Bhadrebahu practis- 
ed the Avamodarya austerity, imatiated his body, died ty 
Sanyasana and was reborn as god Amitakanta in Brahma~kalpe 


with the life-span of ten oceaneyears. 


The sage Candragupta stayed there for twelve years 
worshipping the shrine of Bhadrabahu, practising penances 
and breaking fasts by eating food offered by the forest- 
deity. Then the monks, who had gone to Timula country 
under the leadership of Visikhacdrya, returned on learning 
that the famine in the Madhyade&a had subsided. On the way, 
they stopped at Kalbappu to pay homage to the shrine of 
Bhadrabahu. , They found the sage Candragupta observing  enan- 
ces and living on the Pood offered by a forest-deity. fhey 
advised him, administering vows, not to accept food fron 


deities thereafter, left the place and reached Madhyade sa. 


The teacherg, RAmila, Sthilla and Sthiilabhadra, 


who went to the country of Sindhu with their respective par~ 
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~ties of monks, had to face a horrible famine there too. 

They had to beg food at night, keep it and eat during day- 
time. One night a pregnant lay woman, by name Velasvamini, 
was terrified at the sight of a naked monk on his begging 
round, and, consequently, miscarried, The laity assembled 
and requested the monke to/essumuthalf-clothing! ‘until the 
famine was over, to collect alns by night and eat by day. 
fhe monks did so and when the famine in Madyhyadesa subsided, 
they all eame back there, Then the teacher Visiicha and 
others requested the teachers Ramila, Sthila and Sthilabhadra 
to give up their 'half-clothing', resume nudity and atene for 
the breach of rule. Ramila ané Sthula,together with their 
parties of monks, did accordingly. But Sthulabhadra and his 
group of monksetuck up to ‘half-elothing', Hence, there 
appeared two divisions in the main sect : Jina~kalpa and 


Sthavira~kalpa. 


The sehool of thalf-clothing!, spread up to Valabhi, 
the capital of Suratha country ruled by king Vaprapala who 
was a heretic. His queen Svamini, was a lay disciple devoted 
to the monks of the sehool of 'half-clothing!, One day, when 
the king was at leisure with hie queen on the terrace of his 
palace, he saw a group of monks of this school on their begg- 
ing round and entering the palace. The king, then, remarked 
to the queen that the school of thalf-clothing' was not good 
for the monks of that school were neither dressed nor naked. 


He, on some other day, sent for those monks and suggested 
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them to give up their 'half-clothing', assume nudity and 

pre ctige penance. Noting them to be unwilling to accept hig 
suggestion, the king requested them to give up ‘half-clething' 
and wear round some (long) garment. The monks agreed to do 
86, Since then, the northernere Jn the kingdom of Vaprapela 
wore round a (long) garment and covered their (upper part cf) 
body with a piece of cloth (blanket 7). Theresfter flourish- 
ed the 'Kambaie Schoolt. They were known as Svets-patas 
(wea¥ers of white garment). In the south, king Sana lipy tra 
teeame the leader of the Sveta~bhiken Japuliesefigha which 


¢ 
descended from the Svetaepatas,. 
* 


The sege Samprati Candyagupta, on the Kalba ppu hili, 
practised severe penaness, dieé by Sahnyasana and was reborn 
; : 
as god Sridhara in Brahma-kelpa with the life-span of ten 


ocean~yearde 


May all other Araédhakas bring to their mind the 
sage Bhadrabahu, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 
accomplish the Retnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss, 
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7. STORY OF LALITAGHATE 


In Jambudvipg, in Bharataksetra, in the country of 
Vatsa, there was a town called Keusamb4 in which ruled king 
Haridhvaja with queen Varuni and thirty-two sone by names 
Srivardhang, Vijayandhara, Virabahu ete. These thirtyrtwo 
princes and many others of the feudatory rulers, in all five 
hundred, looked alike and hence the group was called Ialita- 
ghata. 

All of these princes were heretics. Once they went 
for hunting to a side of the mountain called Srikinta,where 
the sage Abhayaghosa practised penances, For the sanctity 
of the sage's penances they got no prey. It happened so for 
seven days and on the eighth day, they saw from a distance 
the same sage, who was engrossed in his study of scriptures, 
and took him for some queer black antelope. Immediately 
princes Srivardhamete. put arrows to their bowe which, but 
inetantly, were broken and all the princes dropped down. With 
surprise they all moved forward and saw that it was a sage 
and not an antelope. Impressed by the sanctity of the sage's 
penances, they had their sins calmed down and consequently 


they requested him to preach them the Law. 


Sage Abhayaghosa, then, vividly explained them how 
committing great sins, like hunting etc., cauzed men to be 


reborn in hells and undergo untold sufferings, and how 
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cqumitting smaller ones caused them to be reborn az lower 

beings. He also explained how meritorious deeds led them 

to the life of gods full of glory or to human life in goed 
families of pious Lay disciples ete. and then to monkhood 

and finally to liberation. He emphasised that non-killing 
, itself wosthe true religion. 


After listening to the sage's sermon all the prin-~ 
ees repented for the way of life they had till then led, and 
put- their hands to their swords with the intention of cutting 
off their respective heads and offering them at the sage's 
feet so that their sins might be washed off. ‘The sage, read- 
ing their minds, prevented them from doing so and exposed 
their intention to them remarking that that kind of rash act 
would never serve the- purpose. Then they requested him to 
initiate them into Order. The teacher wel-comed their re- 
quest telling them that they all had a short life of just 
twenty-one days ahead and that they all would die in water, 


Prince Nandimitra, the youngest brother of $rivar- 
dhana, tizpiaytng displayed a emile of wonder at the last 
words of the teacher. Srivardhana requested the teacher +o 
give them clues to the truth of hie forecast. The teacher 
said t "6n the way to your city, you will come acrozs two 
serpents which will disappear as you cry out. Further, you 
will see a child with a stick coming to beat you and when you 
laugh, it will turn into a goblin and disappear. S111 further, 
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the river-will be in flood. Tastly, your mother will tell 
you that she had dreamt that you all thirty-two were swallow- 


ed by a demon," 


All the princes saluted the revered teacher and 
returned home. <All the four incidents occured as per his 
words. However, they were perturbed by the teacher's words 
about their span of life. Meanwhile, the revered Vardhamans's 
tirtha came to Kausambi. All the princes came out, adored the 
great one and asked him about their span of life. He, too, 
told that it was just short and they were worthy of ldberat- 
ion which could be achieved through penances, just ae gold 
could be had from the ore through severe treatment. Hearing 
this they entered Order and received instructions regarding 


death by Prayopagamana. 


Then they all abstained from four-fold food, 
saluted the sage and resorved to the vow of Prayopagamana on 
the bank of the river Visdla. On the 15th day of the vow, 
owing to heavy rain, the river had flood which washed away 
all the five hundred monke to a deep pit of it. The monks 
calmly remained in water, persevered in auspicious medita- 
tions, accomplished the Ratnatraya, died and were reborn as 


gods in heavens, 


Way all other Ar&dhakage bring to their mind the 
Ialitaghata,ddd forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 
accomplish the Retnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss. 
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8. STORY OF THE SAGE DHARMAGHOSA 
| In dJambudvipa, in Bharatakeetra, in the country of 
t \ ey = 
Kausambi, in the town ealled Varan&@si there ruled king Kirti-+ 
dhara with his queen Arati and Rati and sons Dharmaghega and 


Dharmakirti, All of them lived happily. 


Onee the sage Cunottame , wandering about, came to 
Varanasi, took up his abode in the outside park and remained 
in his austerifies. The two princes, while returning from 
sports, saw the sage and requested him to preach the Law. The 
sage did so in brief explaining them about Right Faith, true 
piety ete., listening to which both Dharmaghoea and Dharma- 
kirti developed disgust for worldly pleasures. Being per- 
mitted by their parents, they both entered Order, studied all 
scriptures consisting of Prathamanuyoga, Carenanuyoga, 
Karanankyoga and Dravyanuyoga, for twelve years and wandered 
about. _ Coming to Campanagara, they both observed fast for a 
month by the side of a lofus-lake nearby and, on the day of 
breaking the fast, moved to a settlement of cowherds on the 


bank of the river Gahga for a begging round, 


Meanwhile the people of that settlement had moved 
elee where, Hence the sage Dharmakirti moved on to gome other 
settlement. The sage Dharmaghosa,y however, being unable to 
move further, owing to extreme thirst and hunger, remained 
under aj tree on the bank of the same river. Then goddees 
Gahga, out of compassion, brought pure cold water in a golden 


pitcher! and offered it to the sage promising him to bring food 


t 
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immediately. But the sage did not accept the water. Hence 
the goddess repaired to Pirva Videha, saw the Tirthafkara 
Simandhara and requested him to tell her why the sage did not 
accept water offered by her. The revered one told the goddeer 
that sages never accepted food and drink from gods and godde~ 
sses, who, however, could adore and serve them. Noting this, 
goddess Gaga returned and caused cool breeze blow and cold 
water shower on the body of the sage who, consequently, had 

a soothing sensation, He, then, persevered in pure meditation 
destroyed the ghati-karmas and became an ommiscient. The gods 
of the four classes descended and adored him. Then destroying 


the aghati-karmas, he attained liberation. 


The younger sage, Dharmakirti, who had moved to 
another settlement of cowherds, did not find anybody there, 
Thus afflicted with intense thirst and hunger and overcome by 
fatigne, he was almost nearing his inauspicious state of mind. 
The same goddess Gafga saw him too, repaired again to the re~ 
vered Simandhara and consulted regarding the condition of the 
sage. The revered one asked the goddess to convey the sage 
that he was worthy of liberation in the near future, 1.¢., in 
the third birth to come. The goddess did so. Consequently the 
sagesBS inauspicious state of mind changed into auepicious one; 
and he accomplished the Ratnatraya, died and was reborn ae god 


Aeyuhendra in the sixteenth kalpa. 


May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the sage 
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Dharmaghosa, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss. 
9. STORY OF THE SAGE SIRIDINNA 


In Jambudvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country 
of Amga, there was a city called Campanagara in which ruled 
king Simharatha who was a lay disciple. In Magadhe country, 
in the city called Saketa, there ruled king Sumanta who also 
was a lay disciple. And in Mahgalavat1 country, in the town 
called Tlapattana, there ruled king Jitasatry who, too, was 
a ley disciple. He hed a queen, Tlamahadevi and a wet-nurse, 


Vinayamati. 


On the advent of the festival of Pha lguna Nandisvara, 
these three kings started observing the great Feetivel of the 
Jinas in their respective capital cities. One day king dJita- 
satru was going out for the festival, when Vinayamati, who 
was extremely ugly and nauseating, was also ready 10 accompany 
him. But he advised her to stay at home and proceeded to the 


Sahasrekuta temple, 


The wetenurse, hating her own gel1f, and not being 
able to participate in her son's observing the Great Featival, 
epent the eight days in worshipping the Jina end observing 


fast. The king came back and saw the nurse extremely 
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imatiated. On learning the cause, he wag much plewsed with 
her and exhorted her to ask for a boon. She requested the 
king to observe the Great Festival for eight more days. The 
king did so and Vinayamati repeated the fast for the period. 
On the 8th day of the fast, SrTyadevaté, residing in the 

lake Padma on mount Himavanta, came to know about the nurse's 
pains and fatigue, eame along with her retinue, honoured her 


with great pomp and went back, 


Struck by the glory of Sriyadevata, the nurse died 
with a nidana and was reborn ag SriySdevata in the same lake, 
Then once she came to Tlapattana and told all the citizena, 
in their dream, to erect a temple for her, set an image of 
her and be worshipping it so that she would grant them the 
desired object. The citizens did accordingly. The queen, 
who had no progeny, devoted herself to the new deity for 
twelve years. Noting this, the deity repaired to Tirtha- 
kara Svayamprebhe in Purva Videha and consulted him ac to whe- 
ther the queen could have any issue. He told her that soon 
a god would descend from heaven and be born as a son to the 
queen, Sriyadevata came back and conveyed the same metter 
to the queen in dream. The queen was very happy and after 
some days, she conceived and in due course of time gave birth 


to a son who was significantly named as Sridinna. 


Siridinne gradually grew up into a young prince with 
all the accomplishments. Once he was invited to the Svayanh- 
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-vara of princess Sumati, daughter of king Sumanta of Saketa- 
pura. Sumati garlanded Siridinna, fhe wedding too was cele- 
brated. After a short stay at the father-in-law's, Siridinna, 
together with Sumati, started for his place. King Sumanta 
sent his daughter with numerous presente including a speaking 


parrot. The pair came to Tlapattana and lived happily. 


(nce, both of them were playing chess with the 
parrot as a witness (an umpire) by their side, Siridinna 
soon found that the parrot was partial tc the queen in record- 
ing the respective scores in the game, and in rege, twisted 
ites neck to death. The parrot died and was reborn as a 


Vyantara god in the park outside the city. 


Once, king Siridinna and his queen were st leisure 
on the top story of their palace, when they saw e cloud of 
the shape of the Sahasraktta vemple, which vanished before 
the king conld sketch it on a board. Consequently the king 
hsd diegust for worldiy life, entered Order at the hands of 
sage Varadharma, studied scriptures for twelve years and 
wandering about alone once came over to Tlapattana and stood 


stood in K&yotsarga at night in the outside park. 


Then the Vyentara god, the former parrot killed by 
Sividinna, eaw him and out of wreth eaused terrible cola ff 
wind blow and heavy rains shower ofWer him. The sage forbore 
all that calmly, persevered in pyre meditation, destroyed the 


sight karmaz and, ‘hue, attained liberation. 
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othey 
May all fraidhakes bring to their mind the sage 


Siridinna, and forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss, 
10, STORY OF THE SAGE VRSABHASENA 


Tn Jambudvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of 
Avanti, there was a town called Ujjeni in which ruled king 


Pradyota with his queen Jyotirmela. 


One day, the king, mounting ean elephant, went to 
the forest to catch a wild elephant when his elephant, shaken 
by rut, ran astray, The king saved himself by holding a 
branch of a tree above, Then walking out of che forest, he 
reached a village called Kheda and rested by the side of a 
wall nearby. Meanwhile Jinadatta, the beantiful daughter 
of Jinavadika, the headman of the village, and Jinamati, 
his wife, came there to fetch water. The thirsty king re- 
quested her to pour water for him. She, enemoured of the 
king's attractive personality, pulled water from the well 
and poured it for the king. The king while drinking it 
(from the cavity of his hands) found the stream of water 
becoming thinner and thinner from above, looked up at her 
charming face and smiled. He requested her to pour water 


without making fun. She did so, returned home and requested 
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her father to invite the good man home. He did se and fed 


the stranger sumptuously, 


In the meanwhile, the royal retinue, following the 
king's footemarks came over there and saluted him. Seon the 
village~headman came to know that his stranger-guest wag but 
aking and, then, did him great honour. The king, afterwards, 
asked for the hand of his kind host's daughter, got it, 
married her, made her his principal queen, gave her a nice 
palace and lived with her in great attachment to the exclu- 


gion of other queens, 


Once a wild elephant in rut, accompanying the royal 
elephants and entering into the lake, caused panic in the 
town. Informed of this, the king hurriedly went out to get 
the animal tied without noticing Jinadatta who too had 
prepared herself to accompany him. She resented her being 
ignored that way by the king. The other queens watched all 
this, expressed their joy and had their hope for the king's 
love for them thereafter, JdJinadatta noted 011 this, left 


the palace and stayed in another one. 


The king, getting the elephant tied, returned and 
not seeing dJinadatta, anquired where she was. He was told 
that being hurt by her being ignored that way, she took the 
vow of celibacy and stayed away in some other mansion. The 
king, in rage, ordered his men to abandon her in the cemetery. 


They did so. Then Jinadatta, who was in the ninth month of 
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her pregnancy, gave birth to a gon, 


The same night, the king saw in dream a white bull 

and it was interpreted by the experts that the king had a 

s0n born, Then the king ordered his men to inquire which 

of the queens gave birth. All the queens, from whom the king 
was away since the arrival of Jinadatta, resented the inquiry. 
The king's men, at last, went to the cemetery, found the chief 
queen with her newly born son and reported the matter to their 
lord. The king, with joy, had Jinadatta and her babe brought 
back, significantly named the neweborn as Vreabhesena and 


lived with them happily. 


When Vrgathe sena was of eight years old, the king, 
with the intention of entering Order, expressed before hin 
that he would be crowned. The prince firmly told his father 
that he would rather weleome the crown of liberation than 
that of royalty. No words of advice from the king could 
change the prince's mind. At last, the king crowned prince 
Vasupala, born of queen Jyotirmala, and, then, both father 
and son entered Order under the teacher Gunadhara and atudied 


seriptures for twelve years, 


One day, Vreabhasena wandering about came to 
Kausambi and resorted to Atapanasthirayoga (an austerity) 
for four months, practised it on mount Udayavata standing on 
a rock during day-time. People of the town came over there 


and adored the sage. 
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Once, when the sage had gone for his begging round, 
a (Buddhist) lay-disciple named Buddhaja, out of jealousy, 
heated the rock red-hot with logefire and went away. The gage 
returned, saw the red=hot rock, noted the clcse of his life- 
period and stood in Kéyotsarga on the Yoga-pithe. He forbore 
the heat of the sun from above, that of the redehot rock 
below and that of the logefire by the sides ~ all at a time 
and remained there calmly as if he was in water, He perm 
severed in pure.meditation, destroyed all the karmag and 
attained liberation. King Pradyota, too, accomplished the 


Ratnatraya and was reborn in heaven, 


May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind 
Vreabhacena, forbear the varioue hardships and efflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss, 
4%, STORY OF THE SAGE KARTIKA 


In Jambudvina, tn Bharataksetra, in the country of 
Tala. there was a town called Krttika pura in which ruled 
king Agniraja with hig queen Viramati and six daughters by 
names Bandhumati, Sivasend, SrTmati, Svayamprabha, LakemT— 
mati and Krttika. Once, while observing the festival of 
Phalguna NandTsvara, these princesses brought Siddhasesa 


(the remains 6f flowers, raw rice and other offerings) from 
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the temple of the Jina and offered to their parents, when 


the king fell in love with Krttika, the youngest of them. 


Then te called his yossals, ministers, preceptors 
and queen Viramaté and asked them geparabely, “whom does the 
best thing, produced to the districts under his command, 
pelong to 7?" They replied that 1b belonged to vhe ruler hin- 
self, When he asked the same question to the preceptors 
(the Jaina monks), they, in turn, requested him to specify 
the best thing he meant. The king wae enraged by she liberty 
taken by the monks and hence he drove them away from hie 
capital, Then getting the consent of all others to clain 
the best thing produced in his kingdom, asked queen Viranati 
for the hand of Erttika and married her, The same day, the 


queen adopted the yow of celibacy. 


In due course of time, Xrtbika gave birth to a gon 
who was named as Kartika and, later, to a daughter who was 
named as Virasri. On attaining youth, Yirasri wae married 
to king Krautica of Kogali. One day prince Kartika,at the 
age of sizteen, accompanied oy other princes, went for sperte 
4o the park. There all c6there received from their grand 
fathers (mothers' fathers) clothes, food, eatables ete., but 
Karbika reeeived none, After sports in the park, he returned 
home and asked his mother whether she had father living. She, 
with a sigh of grief, told him that his father himself happen 
ed to te her father, Hearing that the prince had disgust for 
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worldly life, entered Order under the teacher Srfdhara, 
studied scriptures for twelve years and wandering about 
alone came to mount Fisk indhé and stood in Kayotsarea. At 
night there was a heavy downpour which washed the dirt of 
is bedy end carried into a pool called Pasane y che water 
of which became a panecea. The poci, later, acquired the 


fame of holy regort in the South. 


One day, the sage Kartika wandering about came to 
Kogali. In the course of his begging round, he entered the 
king$- palace. Virasri, with the head of her relaxing hus- 
band on hey thigh, casually saw her brother-monk and support- 
ing the king's head on a pillow, came down to adore and offer 
food to him, Ey that time, the monk wags returning and could 
not, ag a rule, atop there even at the repeated requeste of 
the queen at hie feat, In the meanwhile, the king awoke and 
learnedthas the queen was at the palaceegate endeuvouring te 
stop and serve the monk. The king, in rage, came down and 
strack the monk vith a missile and dzagged back the queen by 


her hair, 


) fhe sage, Kartika, forbore the severe poins, bled 
heavily and pined for Sumadni. His grand-mother, queen 
Viramati, whe,atter death, was reborn as a Vyantara god, 
came to know all about this and rushed to the sage sith a 
promise of heip tc him and punishment to the eulprit. The 


gage juet requested the god to take him to a cool place. 
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The god, assuming the form of a peacock did so. The sage, 
then, died with auspicious state of mind and was reborn ag 


god Ahamindra in the Sarvarthasiddhi heaven. 


Virasri, the sister of the sage, was overcome by 
extreme grief leading to utter silence and dullness. The 
king, wortied over the queen's condition, announced a reward 
for him who would redress her grief and bring her to normalcy. 
Some me ana acted as vabiers weering masks before the queen 
‘end tried to entertain her, but with no succese. Once a man, 
disguised as a monk eame before the queen, whom the king 
pointed to him telling her that ‘he was her brother. Conse- 
quenzly the queen smiled end, thus, arcse from her deep grief. 
The man wag rewarded, Since then, the festival of Badubbe 
wag abserveé ond it was warksd with bablers! plays. The 
place of Kartikats death, whathax where Vire ert constructed 
a temple, came to ke knoun‘ae Syamt~tirtha. And the town 
Krbtikapoure , where king Agr.iraja wedded hig own daughter, 


eaeme to be known as Bogahkérohana, 
. 


: May all other Zrédnikas bring to their mind the 
sage Kartika, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


esernnl blias, 
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12. STORY OF THE SAGE ABHAYAGHOSA 


In Jambiidvipa, in Bharatak@etra, in the country of 
of Magadha, there was a town called Kakandi in which ruled 


king Abhayaghosa with his chief queen Abhayamati. 


One day, hoth of them were strolling about observ- 
ing natural heauty outside the town, when there came a fisher~ 
wan with a living tortoise with ite legs tied and hanging 
down Irom his neck. The king saw this and to display hia 
skill, as it were, to the people round about, threw his dis- 
cus which eut off the four legs of the tortoisce.The fisher- 
man, with his. life saved, took home the tortoise ¢till alive. 
It died the same night and, then, was reborn as 4 gon, Canda- 


vega, to the same king and queen. 


One Gay, when the king and the queen were at happy 
Jeisure on the terrace or the top story of their palace, there 
occured moon-sclipce. Seeing it the king had disgust for the 
tranaient sature cf Live, got prince Candevega eoronated and 
embraced monk-bood at the hands of the teacher Nandana. Under 
him he studied seriptures for twelve years and, then, wander~ 
ing about alone came over to Kakandd and remained in Virasana 
in @ park, 

Al this time, hinge Candavega the soul of the former 


torteise, from the top.story of hie palace, threw his discus 


Just for triel, Is etrsightway owt off the legs and hands of 
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the sage Abhayaghosa who abstained from four-fold food, 
endured the pains, accomplished the Ratnatraya, died and 
was reborn as Indra with the life-span of twenty oceen= 


years. 


May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the 
sage Abhayaghosa, forbear the various hardships and afflict- 
ions, accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happineas 


or eternal bliss. 


13. STORY OF THE SAGE VIDYUCCORA 

In Jambudvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of 
Videha, there was a city called Mithila in which ruled king 
Vamaratha of the lineage of king .. Padmaratha. Yamadanda 
was his city-guard . In the same eitylived a thief by name 
Vidyuccora who was well versed in the various branches of 
the science of thievery. He used to steal money and gold by 
night, hide them in a cave ovtside the city, close its passage 
with a big stone, return to the city by day by turning him- 
self into a leper by magic-ointment and move on begging from 
door to door. When night set in, he used to assume hia 
natural form, dress well, visit prostitutes and steal money 
and gold from the houses of wealthy citizens. Omce he, by 
rendering himself invisible by magic-ointment, stole a necke 


lace, Sarvarujapahara, from the sleeping chamber of king 
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Vamaratha who inherited it from king Padmaratha who had re- 


ceived it from Acyutendra, 


Noting the sudden disappearance of the precious 
necklace, the king sent for the city-guard in the morning and 
said, "You were inactive all these days when money and gold 
of the citizens were being stolen. Now the necklace, the very 
treasure of our race, has been stolen. Hence, find out the 
thief; otherwise the punishment prescribed for such theft will 
be given to you only." Accepting the king's words and being 
granted, on request, seven days time for the taagk, Yamadanda 
carried on intensive search for the thief in the city ae well 
as in the surrounding area for six days, but with no eueccesa. 
On the seventh day, however, he saw a leper coming out from a 
ruined temple and crossing a brook by magic and ascertained 


the 
him to be thief. He arrested him and brought him to the king. 


The leper appealed to the king that he wag just a 
beggar and not a thief, and that the city-guard being unable 
to find out the real thief had caught and brought him there. 
The city-guard, then, smeared an an anti-~dote® ointment to 
the eyes of the leper who, instantly, was turned into hie 
natural self, He, then, edroborated the fact by smearing a 
magic~ointment to the eyes of the queens and courtezans, who 
were turned into lepers, and then, by administering an anti- 
dotal ointment to them who immediately regained their natural 
forms, Witnessing all this, the king ordered the city-guerd 
to punish the culprit. 
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Yamadanda took the thief to his house and, at the 
cold night of the month of Magha, administered him thirty-two 
punishments. The thief survived enduring them all and cried 
out that he was not at all a thief end that he was being punish- 
ed by force. Yamadanda, then, believed that he wae not a thtef, 
tock him te the king and reported accordingly, The king, noting 
Yemadanda's inefficiency, ordered to hang him to death, The 
king's men tock him to the stake. The leper followed them 
anc when Yamadanda was about to be hanged, he assumed his 
natural form (of Vidyuceora) and prevented the king's men from 
exacuting their master's order telling them that in prinetple 
he was hanged to death. He, then, asked Yamadanda, "To you 
remember that I had sworne, when we were pupils, that I would 
get you hanged for no crime ?* Yama danda replied,"Yea, your 


macesty, you won, I lest and am dead." 


The executiecners and the lookers-on heard this 
strange conversation and were surprised. Vidyueccora requested 
the guarde to take Yamadanda to the king for he had to discuss 
something there, The guarde did accordingly and reported the 
king all that had previouely happened. Vidyuccora disclosed 
to the king that Yamadanda was innocent and hoe himself waa 
the thief that stole the citizens’ property and the royal neck- 
lace and hid them in a eave outside the city. He also told 
that except the five thousand dinaras that were spent for his 


prostitute, the entire wealth was intact in the cave, Then 
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he restored it to.the respective owners including the king. 
Afterwards the king asked Vidyuccora how he could endure the 


thirty-two punishments given by Yamadanda. 


Vidyuceora told =: “Once in my child=hood I ottended 
tke sermon of the teacher Sivagupta who preached at length 
that people of bad character, hunters, eaters of héney and 
flesh etc. would be reborn in hells and would undergo horrible 
sufferings like one's being hammered, eut through with saws 
stesiand that those under the layman's and monk's vows would 
attain liberation. Listening to that, I adopted the twelve~ 
feld lay disciple's vow and, now, considering the paina ine 
flicted by the thirty-two punishments aa lighter than even 
a hundred=thousandth part of the agonies found in hells, I end- 
ured them all", The king, being pleased, suggested him to ask 
for his heart's desire. Vidyuccora begged of the king to for- 
give and release his friend Yamadanda. The king wished to know 
how Yamadanda was his friend and how, he, being a lay disciple, 
had taken to stealing. 


Vidyuccora related the whole account ? "In the count- 
ry of Abhira, on the bank of Varna, there is ea town called 
Venatata in which ruled king Jitasatru with hie queen Vijaya~ 
mati. Iam their son, Vidyuceora. In the same place lived a 
city~guard, Yama pasa with his wife, Nijagunadevata. He fa 
their son, Yamadande. As children we learned the various erta 


and seleneces under a teacher by name Siddhartha who was a 
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Fious layman. Thie Yamadanda, being the son of ctty-guard 
esudied Surakha, the selence of catching thie’ and I Xarapata, 


the acienee of thievery. 


One day, as we both played the game of thief~and-ball, 
he, with the knowledge of the magic of invisibility, could not 
be found. Being tired I said, "When you will be the city- 
guard, I.will steal ané get you hanged." He veeponded, "When 
you steal under my guard, I will find you out and punish." 

Thus we gore apbraiding one anothere Later my father got me 
erowned and entered Order under the teacher Soutasdgara. His 
father, 600, chose him as his successor and entered Order, 

One day he thought that i% wag not good to be a eity-guard 
under the king who was well versed in the science of thievery, 
left that country and accepted your service. After a long 
search T learned this fact through my spiés, entrusted my king- 
dom to my minieter Purusottama and chief? of the staff, Vajre- 
sengseéretly came over here and committed a series of theft. 
This is why I took to stealing and this is how Yamadanda ix 

my friend, Moreover, your necklace of divine grace came to 


my hand for I possess Right Faith," 


Then the king narrated how he got that necklace 3 
King Padmaratha of our Lineage, once, was going to pay nomage 
to the revered ZERUZUBSE Vasupajye Tirthakara. On the way 
Acyutendra, through Visvanulomacara, a Vahanadeva, tried toa 


send him back for he had entered Order the same day ard decided 
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not to take food unless and until he paid homage to the great 
teacher. All the hardships imposed by the Vahanadeva could 
not be send king Padmaratha back. Hence Acyutendra was pleas- 
ed with his determined devotion and offered him his own Sarva- 


rujapahara. 


_ Meanwhile, Purnesttama and Vajresena sent s letter 
to Vidyuecora requesting him to return immediately. Vidyu- 
ccorarsad the letter before king Yamarath, who, then, ascert- 
ained the identity of Vidyuccora and told him that he was his 
sister's econ. He also expressed his desire to give in marri- 
age to king Vidyuccora his eight daughters by names $rimati, 
Vasumati, Gvnamati, Sulocana, Suprabha, Sukanta, Susila and 
Manohari. But king Vidyuccora rejected hhe offer by disclos- 
ing that he had been earlier engaged to MuktisrT (goddegs 
Liberation). Then accompanied by Yamadanda, he returned to 
Venatata. The next day he summoned his vassals, ministers 
ete., ond expressed his desire to enter Order. All requested 
him not to follow that path at that young age. But the king 
explained them, with several quotations from ancient seera, 
the transient nature of all the phases of human existence and 
the impurity of human body, and getting his eldest son Vidyu- 
dafga crowned, entered Order under the teacher Gunadhara. At 
the same time several members of the royal family followed 


king Vidyueccora. 


Vidyuccora studied sériptures for twelve years, 
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practised severe penances and wandering about with five hund-— 
rel pupils, came over to Tamralipti in the country of Khalimand= 
ala. In that town there was a deity called Varahgayi whose 
fair was held at that time, The deity learntithe arrival of 
the monks from a distance, approached them and told that they 
should not enter the city till the fair was over. But led by 
his pupils’ words, the sage Vidyuecora entered the town and 
stood in Kayotsarga at night. ‘The deity, in wrath, created 
mosquitoes and flies, as big ag pigeons, which ate the sage's 
body for the whole night. He calmly endured the pains, per- 
Beyer severed in pure meditation, destroyed all the karmas 


Pa 


ani attatned liberation. 


May all other [radhakas bring to their mind the 
gaze Vidyuccora, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or 


eternal bliss. 
14. STORY OF THE SAGE GURUDATTA 


In Jambudvipa, in Bharatakeetra, in the country of 
Kuaala, there was a town called Savasti in which ruled king 
Uparicara with five hundred queens — Padmavati, Amitaprabha, 
Suprabha, Prabhaévati and others and five hundred sone, res~ 
pectively Anantavirya, Vajrapaniy Vajrabahu, Vajradhara and 
others, Once, during spring season, the king together with 


his queens and princes, sported in his pleasure-park called 
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Manohara and was enjoying together with hie four (favourite) 
queens bathing sports in the gem-paved well called Sudarsana 


situated in the same park, 


Meanwhile, a Vidyadhara king, Vajradada of the town 
Alakapura in the northern range of mount Vijayardha and his 
queen Madanavega, while taking a pleasure~flight in their 
aerial car, saw king Uparicara in bathing sports with his 
queens and surrounded by hie retinue in great pomp and glory. 
Madanavega remarked, "We, who are like mere crows flying in 
the sky, never know such a glory. It is king Uparicara alone 
who lives the real life." Hearing these words, Vajrdadada 
developed in heart anger and jealousy, went home, left his 
queen there, returned, created by spell a big stone and 
completely closed the passage of the well. Consequently the 
four queens, who possessed Right Faith, abstained from four- 
fold food, recited Panicanamaskara, accomplished the Ratnatreaya 
died and were reborn as Samanika gods, Kanta, Sukanta, Nanda 
and Sunanda, in heaven with the life-span of one ocean-years. 
King Uparicara, being a heretic, died with deluded mind and 


was reborn a8 a large snake in a cave in his park, Manohara. 


The next day, the eldest prince Anantavirya was 
coronated. On the third dey, there arrived with five hundred 
monks, the teacher Savasvata, endowed with the supernatural 
knowledge Avadhi, in the Manohara park. Anantavirya went 


there, paid homage to all the monks, listened to the sermon 
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by the teacher Sareasvata and, then, requested him te tell 
about the cause of the death of the king and his four queens. 
The teacher gave an account of what had happened the other 
day and added that the four Samenika gods, the former queens, 
would come there soon to instruct the snake, the former king, 
and the princes. Anantevirya enquired whether the snake would 
adopt the Law (dharma), The teacher told that the snake would 
adopt the Law provided he himself would explain it. Then 
Anantavirya, together with other princes, went to the door of 
the cave and addressing the snake, the former king, preached 
the Law, The snake, then, remembered his previous birth, came 
close to the door of the cave and listened. By this time, the 
four Samanika gods arrived there, instructed the snake and the 
prinees, displayed their divine glory achieved through the 
grace of the Jaina Faith and went back. The teacher Sarasvata, 
knowing that the snake was happy for his former queens had 
become gods, came there with other sages and preeched the Taw 
at length by explaining the futile nature of worldly exis- 
tence ete. He, then, administered to the snake the layman's 
vow and told it that it had a short span of life ahead. - 
Listening to the same the snake adopted the vow of Sumnyasane. 
On the teacher's suggestion, Anantavirya got a pendal erected 
for the snake under vow and an image of Jina set for worship. 
Festivals were observed three times a day. ‘The teacher Sarae- 
vata worshipped the Aradhana and preached it for a fortnight. 
The snake listened to it patiently and in due course of time 
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died with a thought of anger that he was kiled by the wretched 
Vajradada for no reason and was reborn as Nagendra god in the 
region of the Bhavanavasi gods with the life-span of a hundred 


Palitopama. 


Anantavirya listening to the preaching of the 
Ar@dhané, considering the divine birth of his notherg ow ing to 
their piety and seeing his father's existence as a enake owing 
to his deluded mind, developed an aversion to worldly life and 
eoronating his eldest son, Subahu, entered Order under the 
teacher Sarasvata, practised severe penances on mount Sammeda, 


destroyed the karmas and a}ttained eternal blies. 


Once Dharanindra (Nagendra god) hed gone to mount 
Nandara to pay homage to the shrines of the dJinas, saw Vaejra- 
dada who had come there with his queen to ecquire pare spells 
and knéw through his supernatural knowledge thot he wag his 
cnemy. he, then, destroyed the spells of his enemy, picked 
him up together with his wife, threw them down to the bottom 
of the ocean and killed them. Vajradeda was reborn ag a déeni-~ 
ven in the hell ealled Khalakhala, Undergoing untcld agonies 
there, he died and was reborn as a tiger on mount Nilaegiri. 
Dhoranindyra at the close of his life-spen, was reborn as 
Gurudatta to king Vijayadatta and queen Vijayameti of Fastina~ 


pura in the country called Kuru jahgana. 


20 
Gurudatta wasf/namead because he was born on the fore- 


cast of a sage called Guru. By the age of seven, Gvrudatta 
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two 
accomplished the sixty-four arts and seventy-sciencee. The 


next year, king Vijayadatta got him coronated and embraced 
momk-hood under the teacher Sudharma. Gurudatta reigned the 


earth gloriously. 


One day king Gurudatta heard a grievance from hia 
subjects that a tiger on mount Nilagiri had caused a panic 
in round about the country. Moved tyne former enmity, he 
led an expedition against the tiger in its cave from which it 
_did not move out. The king got it burnt to death in the cave 
itself and returned. The tiger died and was reborn as Halamn- 
kha, a son, to a Brahmin named Salidabharanga and his wife 
Katuki, in tthe village Pallikheda near mount Dronimanta in 


Surastra country. 
oe 


Later, Gurudatta several times asked for himself (in 
marriage) the hand of the beautiful princess Abhayamets, daught~ 
er of eine Dhatrivahana by his queen Srimati, ruling in the 
city Campanagara in Ahga country. Dhatrivahena, however, did 


not respond. 


One day king Dhatrivahana ealled hie carpenters, 
Visvakarma and Visvamati, and ordered them to complete five 
hundred chariots each within six tonths, Visvamatt completed 
hie quota of work, but Visvakarma submitted to his master mere 
a Single wheel of chariot. The king, in rage, ordered him to 
be put to death. Visvakarma left the wheel before the king, 


escaped and became a servant to king Gurudatta. The wheel, 
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then, moved round in the sky for fifteen days; seeing which 
king Dhatrivahana had a search for Vievakarma, On learning 
his wherewabouts, Dhatrivahana sent his men to king Gurudatta 
with the following words : "Send back my carpenter together 
with presents," Gurudatta, enraged at the words of an ordi- 
nary ruler, reacted through the some messengers : "Tell your 
master to send Abhayamati together with worthy presente. Other- 
wise I will have her together with bis head. See, I wtil 
follow you now only." King Gurudatta marched on Dhatrivahane 
and besieged his capital. Dhatrivahana's army also moved out. 
In the course of the fierce battle, a foreearm of Mahendra- 
datta, a vassal of Gurudatta, was cut off. A kite picked it 
up and left it down on the terrace of the mansion of Abhayamati. 
She asked her wet-nurse whose fore~arm it was and how it was 
cut off. The nurse told her that it was she (Abheyamati) for 
whose sake many princes with foreearms of that kind were heing 
killed . She also related the princess in details the cause 
of the battle. 


Abhayamati, then, sent message to her father through 
the same nurse : "I may be married to Gurudatta alone. Other~ 
wise I will enter Order," Hearing these words, Dhatrivahene 
conveyed his willingness to marry Abhayamati to king Gurudatta, 
The battle ended, The wedding was celebrated on an audpiclous 
day. Dhatrivahana sent with Gurudatta Abhayamati together 


with numerous valuable presents. 
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In due course of time Abhayamati gave birth to ea 
fon, Suvarnabhadra (SrTdatta). One day, emperor Gurudatta 
went to the teacher Aurtasrave who stayed, with five hundred 
monks, on mount Dharanibhiisana near Hastinapura, paid homage 
and enquired about his former births. The teacher related 
accounts of his past four births, namely of king Uparicara, 
the snake, Dharanindra and Gurudatta, listening to which he 


had an aversion to worldly , life. 


At the same time, Abhayamati desired to know all 
about her former births. The teacher related : "In the loat 
birth, you were Gomati, wife of a wood-cutter, Garudavega by 
name, in Campanagara. Once you attended the sermon of the 
teacher Samadhigupta and adopted vows of the lay disciple. 

One day, your husband brought some living birds, kept them 

at home and went out for hunting again. With compassion for 
the innocent birds, you let all of them out. After returning, 
your hueband noted your act and drove you away. For some days 
you stayed with a relative. One day you saw the glory of the 
king and the queen of the town and wiwhed to be born to then. 
After some days, you died and your soul was conceived in the 
womb of queen SrTmati, Whos later, had a pregnancy longing 
that she should be compassionate to all the living beings. 

The king fulfilled it by getting proclaimed that no being 
should be killed in hig kingdoman. Hence after birth, you were 
named as Abhayamati." Listening to this, Abhayamati also had 
disgust for worldly life. The king and the queen got Sridatta 
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crowned and entered, Order under the teacher Aurtasreva ana 

the nun Suvrata, Abhayamati studied scripturek worke like 

the Acira, Aradhana etc., practised penances, died by Sathnya~ 
sana and was reborn as god Amitakanta. Gurudatta studied 
seriptures for twelve years and wandering about alone, came 

to the village Pallikheda, where the Brahmin Halamukhe lived, 
and stood in Kayotsarga at night in a field nearby. At night 
it rained heavily and after sunrise, the sage remained in Kayo- 
tsarga in the sun for he could not move away as the field was 


wet and, hence, impure on all sides, 


Meanwhile Halamukha came to plough the earstern part 
of his (the same) field and finding 1t muddy went to plough 
the western part requesting the sage there to redirect his 
wife, who would bring his food, to the western side. The sage 
in Kayotsarga said neither yes nor no. Halamukha's wife came 
with food and enquired the sage about her husband. The sage 
maintained his silence. The woman waited and waited and not 
seeing her husband returned home, Halamulkha finished his 
ploughing and being hungry, waited for his wife who d4d not 
turn up. He came home and thrashed her for her negligence. 
She told the fact knowing which he was enraged at the monk. 
The rage took a severe form owing to his enmity of the pre- 
vious birth and he swore that he would not take food until he 
would burn the monk(to death) who had made him burn with hunger. 
He took ‘thickly twisted hay‘, o11 and fire, went to the monk 
and burnt him to death. The sage Gurudatta, thinking Halamukhe 
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to be his benefactor, practised perfect forbearance, perse~ 
vered in pure meditation, destroyed the four ghati-karmas and 
became Munda-kevali. The gods, by this time, prepared Semava~ 
Saranas when all gathered and attended his sermon, Halamukhe 
also attended it, repented for his rash act and begging to be 
forgiven entered Order under Gurndatta Kevali, who, then, 


destroyed the four aghdtiekarmas and attained liberation. 


Then the sage Halamukha y wandering alone, came to 
Kohkana country and as he was on his way to some town, the sun 
set down, Hence, he stayed on a heap of wood set for burning. 
The woodecutter, in the dark night, eame there, set fire to 
the heap and went away. Soon the sage Halemukha wae coneumed 
by fire. He died with auspicious state of mind and wes reborn 


as god Acyutendra with the life-span of twenty-two ocean-years, 


The next morning, the wood-cutter Tuthgabhadra went 
to see thexpiece of ground on which the wood wags turnt and 
found the sage burnt to death. Repenting for his act, he 
entered BEHSE into the same fire, died and was reborn as a 
Vyantara god. At the close of the god's life-epan, he was 
reborn as a fierce white elephant on mount Vindhya and herfass- 
ed and killed the passers-by. <Acyutendra, the former sage 
Halamuicha knew through his supernatural knowledge, about the 
wicked elephant, came over there, preached it the Iaw and 
administered to 1% vowe of the lay disciple. The elephant, 
then, practised Samhyama and other austerities. One day when 


there was forest~fire,a burnt rabbit rushed under its legs, 
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seeing which it died with compassion for the poor being and 
was reborn as a Samanika god. later, hie soul descended from 
there and was conceived in the womb of Dhanaeri, one of the 
eight ‘queens of king Srenika who ruled in Ra jagrha in the 
country of Magadha. Tater the queen had pregnancy longing 
that she, mounting an elephant accompanied by an army, should 
go to the forest while it rained and pluck banyan fruits and 
that she shouldsee a white wild elephant at dawn. ‘The king 

' was worried over fulfilling the queen's lenging for it was not 
rainy season then, He sent for prince Abhayakumara and ex- 
preseed before him his worries, The prince consoled his 
father with a promise to find out some way to solve the pro- 


blem and went away. 


Once Kanakacitra, a Vidyadhara girl, daughter of a 
Vidyadhara king Manogati and queen Kanakamala of Gaganatileka 
in the southern range of mount Vijayardha, was trying to acquire 
spelle in a forest. Cintagati, a Vidyadhera youth, sew her 
aad being attracted by her beauty, started forcing her to merry 
nim. Her father eame te know this through Avalokini spell, 
went there, destréyed the youth's spells and cauged him to be 
a wandereron the earth for twelve years, Cintagati came to 


Rajagrha and stayed there with a prostitute named Kamalata. 
When the specified period was over, he, with a view to going 


pack to his place, was trying to regain his spells in the 
cometery at night, when Abhoyakumara, on his mission, saw him 


going up in the sky and dropping down. On enquiry, the Vidya- 
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~dhara narrated his former account to the prince and added 

that he could not reacquire his spells and hence he was going 
up and dropping down like that. Abhayakumara, who was well 
versed in the seience of incantinations of spells, helped 
Cintagati recite the ineantinations intaecorrect way. Cintagati 
aid so, reaquired his gpelle and expressed his desire to do 

any work for Abhayshumara, his obligator. ‘The prince requested 
him to fulfill his mother's pregrency-longings, The Vidyadhara 
youth did so by turning, by spells, the summer into rainy sea- 


gon and returned to the region of the Vidyadharas. 


i] 
In due course of time, Dhonsri gave birth to a son 
-~ § 
whe was named Gajakumara, One day king Srenika, together with 


his famtiy~members and retinue, attended the SamYavasarana of 
the revered Vardhamana on mount Vipulegiri near Rajagrha and 


listened to his sermon. Afterwards Gajakumara requested the 
teacher to relate acecountsof his former births. The teacher 
related accounts of Gajakumara's five births, viz., of Tutiga- 
phadra, the Vyantara god, the white elephant, the Samanika god 
and Gajakumara, Listening so. same, Gajakumara hed disgust for 
worldly pleasures, entered Order, wandered ahout alone and 
practiced an austerity called Ekasthirayoga.on a kask rock 

on the hill to the west of Dantapura in the country of Kalinga. 
One day, when king Narasihha of that town was at leisure with 
his queen Vasumati, son Narapala and minieter Buddhadagza on 
the terrace of the top story of hie palace, he saw the sage 


Gajakumara end asked his minister why the wonk was heating 
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himself on the hill in summer. The minister, who was a crook, 
told that the sage suffered from paralysis, The king asked 
what remedy could be done, The minister proposed that the 
rock under the feet of the sage could be heated. The king 
ordered him to do so. When the sage went away for his begg~ 
ing round, Buddhadasa heated the rock red hot. A deity told 
the sage that his going on the begging round was in vain for 
his span of life had come to close. The sage returned, saw 
the red hot rock, assu¥ed himself of the close of his life, 
climbed it, practised forbearance, persevered in pure medita- 


tion, destroyed the karmas and attained liberation. 


Meanwhile, gods of the four classes descended, 
worshipped the body of the sage, reproved Buddhadagsa for his 
vile act and returned. Buddhadasa saw that, repented and 
adopted vows of the lay désciple. King Narasitha also repent~ 
edy got prince Narapala erowned, entered Order under the 
teacher Sudharma, accomplished the Ratnatrays through Samadhi- 
marana and was reborn as god Ahamindra with the life-span of 


thirty-three ocean-years. 


These stories are complementary to the Skew (main) 


story of the sage Gurudatta. 


Way all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the 
sages Gurudatta, Halamukha and Gajakumara, forbear the various 
hardships and afflictions, accomplish the Retnatraya and 
attain heavenly happiness or eternal bliss. 


45. STORY OF CITATAPUTRA 


In dJambudvipe, in Bharataksetra, in the country 
of Magadha, there was etty ealled Ra jagrha in which ruled king 
Upasrenika. He dad three thousand queens, Jayavati and others. 
Onee the king went for hunting. Mounting a wicked horse, he 
chased a boar. Soon the horse ran astray. After a long time 
owing to fatigue, it stopped on the bank of a river near Suram 
mya, a eettlement of forest people. The king got down and 


rested under a tree, 


Meanwhile Gunasundari, the a yehter of king Maha~ 
kala and queen Saundari of that place, while returning home 
with her friends after sports in the park, saw king Upagrenika 
under the tree and fell in love with him. Her guards noticed 
this and urged the princess to return home immediately, when 
she wrote and dropped, by the side of the king in aleep, a 
letter which read :. "None but you alone are a refuge to me,“ 
The king awoke, read the letter and felt happy. Soon his re~ 
tinue, following hia footemarks, arrived there. King Mahakala 
noticed this and came over there with worthy presents. UWpa- 
srenika thereafter learned that his host too belonged to the 
royal family. Being glad, he asked for thehand of Gunaeundart, 
had favourable response, wedded her, returned with her to his 


her 
capital, renamed her as Ciatamahadéevi and lived withfhappily. 


In the same country lived a caravaneleader by name 


Nandimitra who, once, had encamped near a village. At that 
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time a monk, Tapevara, came out of that village from his 
begging round during which none stopped and offered him food, 
Nandimitra saw the monk and offered him a sefeame-sweeteball. 
The monk ate it, blessed the caravan-leader and went away. 

The caravan-leader, at the close of his lifeespen, died, was 
reborn in Bhogabhimi, ther as a Vyantara god and later as a 
son to Cilatamahadevi. Queen Jayavati also had a son, Srentka 
by name. Other queens, too, had their sons. Thus Upasrenike 


had, in all, five hundred sons. 


One day, king Upasrentke asked an astrologer which 
of the princes was worthy of the crown. The astreloger told 
that he would be worthy of she crown, who would fearlessly 
take his food when all the five hundred princes were set in 
line, served with rice~pudding and five hundred dogs were let 

towards them; and he who would possess the royal emblems like 
the throne and umbrelle when the palace was gutted, The king 
put the princes to tests prescribed by the astrologer and found 
that prince Srenia proved to be worthy of the crown. But to 
gave the prince from a possible calamity owing to jealousy, 

, he drove him away on some pretext, Prince Srenike went to 
Dak sina~Madhura, married Abhayanmati, daughter of merchant 
Indradatta by his wife SrTkanta. A son, Abhayakumara, was 


born to them. 


Meanwhile, king Upasrenika ordered Uddayana, his 


chief vaseal of the town Maruga, to teke prisoner king 
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Pradyota of Ujjeni who did not heed his command. Accordingly 
Uddeyana marched on Pradyota but wag defeated and put in 
prison. Then prince Vijaya marched on Pradyota and released 
Uddayana. But Pradyota, in rage, marched on Upagrentke piun- 
dering his kingdom. Hence Upaerenika got announced by beat 
ing of drum thet the subduer of Pradyota would be rewarded 
with the éesired object. Prince Cildtaputra held the drum, 
led an expedition against Pradyota, took him prisoner and 
handed him over to the king. -The king, being much pleased, 
suggested Cilataputra to ask for a boon. The prince said, 
"Excepting your harem, let me, for twelve years, pick up any 
beautiful women in the city end Live with them freely." ‘The 
king granted it. The prinee lived a Libertine's Life. At the 
close of the specified period, the king warned him to step 
tiles way of life. He did not do so, Hence the king drove him 


Qway « 


cilataputra went to king Mahakala, with whose help 
built a settlement surrounded by fort and lived on plunder 


and robbery carried o; in the surrounding villages. 


Meanwhile Upasrenika, on attending the sermon of 
the teacher Yamadhara, accepted vows of the lay disciple, 
sent for Srenika, got him crowned and, then, entered Order. 
Practising penances for some days, he died the death of 


Samadhi and was reborn as a god in heaven. 


' 
As Srenika reigned, a servant Bhattimitrs by name 
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Cilataputra 
told his macter/eiizgmkea that Rudramitra, his maternal uncle 


of Rajagrha, was marrying his daughter Subhadra to some one 
else disregarding his earlier promise to give her in marriage 
to himself, Hearing this, Cilataputra, with five hundred 
warriors, rushed to the place of marriage, demanded the bride 
for Bhattinitra and, when devied, carried her away by force. 
On complaint, Srenike ordered hie men to punish Cilataputra 
and get back the bride. The king's men followed Cilataputra 
who, having no further possibility of escaping away with the 
pride, killed her who was reborm as Vyantara god in the same 
city. Cilataputra, somehow, escaped and speeded up to mount 
Vaibhara, met the sage Sarvagupta and requested him to preach 
the Law, The sage did so and told him that ha had © very 
short span of life ahead, Hearing that, Cilataputra entered 


Order, absteined from four-fold food and stood in Kayotsarga. 


Scon the chasing army men of Srenike arrived there 
and saw CHlataputre in Nayotsarga. They reported the matter 
to the king, who, wekecoming the report, ordered them to re- 
turn. They adored the sage Cilataputra and returned. But the 
Vyantara god, the former Subhadra, came there, assumed the 
form of a kite, pecked tha sage's eyes and ate thems; and then, 
taking the form of big ants, he punched and ate all the parts 
of his body for two days and nights. The sage calmly forbore 
all the paine, died with auspicious state of mind and was re- 


born as god Ahamindra. 
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May all other Araddhakas bring to their mind the 
sage Cilataputra, forbear the various hardships and afflict- 
fons, accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness 


or eternal bliss. 
16. STORY OF THE SAGE DANDAKA 


In Jambldvipa, in Bharataksetra, there was a town 
called Analakanthe in which ruled king Avistasena with his 
queen Nandini, a son Dandaka and a daughter Nandavati. Nanda- 
vati was married to the semi-universal monarch Vienu and 


Dandaka became the chief of his army. 


once Visnuy together with his familyemembers and 
servants, went to pay homage to the revered Aristanem{ at hie 
Samavasarana , attended the sermon and stated : “Revered Sir, 
this Dandaka has committed horrible sins. When will his kar~ 
mas be calmed down ? What will be the condition of his future 


existence ?" The teacher told : 


In Jambudvipa, in Purva Videha, there was a town 
ealled Vitasoka in which ruled king Asoka, Sudamaka was his 
chief vassal who was very stinzy and cruel to people and other 
beings around him. Consequently he bound hell-life and euffer- 
ed from head and mouth diseases. While being treated by phy- 
sieians, once, he offered medicated food to a monk, Samadhi~ 


gupta, who too suffered from the same diseases, As a result, 
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the monk was cured of the diseases. Sudamaka, thus, acquired 

some merit; yet, as per previous binding, he, after death, 

wag reborn ae a hellish being, underwent untold sufferings and, 

then, his soul was conceived in the womb of queen Nandini. 
through the mother's longings 

There too, he showed/the tendency of punishing others and, 


hence, was significantly named as Dandaka." 


Listening to all this, Dandaka entered Order, etu- 
died all the seriptures and wandered about with other monks, 
But none offered him food during the begging round taken singly 
or with other monks. Soon he suffered from a number of dis- 
eases which made his identity difficult. Then he, with other 


monks, returned to Dvaravati. 


One day Visnu went to. pay homage to the monks and 
saw Dandaka suffering from severe diseases and requested then 
that Dandaka might stay, during that rainy season, in an ex= 
clusive apartment and have his begging round in the area of 
the royal harem. The request was honoured. Then the king 
entrusted his physician, Jaya, with the task of curing the dis- 
eases of the monk. Jaya prepared excellent medicines and 
administered them to his patient for four months through food 
offered from the residences.of a thousand queens. The monk 
was curéd of she diseases and consequently the king bound Tir- 
thakara-life. One day king Visnu praised the physician Jaya 
in the presence of the monk, who but kept quiet. daya noted 
this and marked the monk Dandaka to be ungrateful, died with 
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inauspicious meditation and was reborn as a monkey on the bank 


of Narmada in’the midst of the Vindhya mountain. 


The sage Dandaka, knowing that he underwent medical 
treatment, repented and observed the SithaniskrTdita vow. One 
day, ag he was engrossed in the study of scriptures under a 
tree on the bank of Narmada, the monkey, the former physician 
Jaya, pushed down a big branch of the tree. The sage's thigh 
was severely wounded; yet he maintained equanimity, seeing 
which the monkey repented, removed the branch with the help of 
other monkeys, applied some herbs to the wound and bowed down 
at his feet. Knowing that the monkey was a Bhavya (worthy of 

liberation), the gage administered to gome vows and later the 
vow of Sahnyasana observing which it died and was reborn ag a 
Saman ila god with the life-span of two ocean-years. This god, 
knowing it through the supernatural knowledge Avadhi, came 
dovn with all pomp,adored the sage Dandaka and worshipped his 
own former body. Thet apot, later, came to be known as the 


9 
holy place of Amareevara. 


The gage Dandaka, once, came to Uttara-Madhura and 
stood in Kayotsarga in the sun. This news reached Yemunavatka, 
the king of the city, who was once punished by Dandaka. He, in 
rage, went there and shot several hot arrows at the sage, who 
endured the pains, persevered in augpicionus meditation, des- 


troyed all karmae and attained liberation. 


At this moment gods of all the four classes came 


down in their air-ships praising the sage. Yamunavahke saw 
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all this, had his karmas calmed down and entered Order. He, 
then, suffered from a number of diseases owing to his killing 
the sage Dandaka He observed, by way of expiation, severe 
austerities, came to mount Sajjata, stood in Kayotesergs at 
night when forest-fire surrounded him. He forbore ell pains, 
persevered in pure meditation, fautxeying cestroyed all the 


karmas and attained liberation, 


May all other Aradhakag bring to their mind the sage 
Dandaka, and also Yamunavahka, forbear the various hardships 
and afflictions, accomplish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly 
happiness or eternal bliss. 


47. STORY OF FIVE BUNDRED SAGES : MAHENDRADATTA AND OTHERS 


In Jambiidvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of 
Videha, there was a town called Savasti in which ruled king 
Jitasatru with hig queen Dharini. They had a son, Skandekv~ 
mara and a daughter, Pundrayasa who was married to king 


Dandaka, the ruler of the town Fumbhakaraghata in the South. 


OnceSkandakumara, Mahendradatta and many other prin« 
ees ~ in all five hundred, accepted monkhoed at the hands of 
Tirthakara Munisuvrata, studied all scriptures and wandering 
about with the ganadhara Abhinandana, arrived at Dantapura 
in the country of Kalinga. As they stayed there for a few 
days, Vyala, the high priest of king Janardana, held a debate 
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with sage Skandakumara ané was defeated, ‘Then @ismisced by, 
the king, he left the place and served as a minister to king 


Dandaka ‘ 


¢ 


Then these five hundred manka wandering about once 
came to Kumbhakaraghata. King Dandaka epproached them, salut- 
ed them, listened to the Law preached by the sage Abhinendana 
and accepted vows of the lay disciple. He served the monks 
by offering them food eté. éveryday. But minister Vyala was 
thinking of ways and means-of avenging them. Once he hid some 
noanoue under a tree near the place where they studied sceri~ 
ptures and reported. the king : “DBhese monks ore really princes 
in disguise and have an evil purpose of harming your life. They 
are also equipped with weapons which are hidden in nearby place. 
May this fact be kindly ascertained." The king's men, after 
search, brought thesé weapone and showed them to him. The 
king, thinking that the monks who did not harm even an ant 
could not do any harm to him, ignored the whole affair. He 


felt that it was an act of some illewichers of the monks. 


After some days, minister Vyela eaused burglary 
in the royal treasvre~house ard got some preCicus ornaments 
removed from there and eencealed in the monastery vhere the 
monks stayed and tried to put the guilt on their shoulders. 
The king, inspite of the cityeguard's recovering the stolen 


| 
property inthe monastery, thoughts the same way and ignored it. 


Later, the minister made a plot in which Suyrate, 
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the chief queen, was involved by artifice : He bribed a shame-~ 
less man, got him guised as a Jaina m@nk and instructed him : 
"You just go and sit on the queen's couch and be smiling and 
chitechatting with her." After the monks were fed as a matter 
of daily routine and as the king came along, Vyala called 

and showed him the disguised man acting as per his instru- 
etions and said, "Your majesty, see this now with your own 
eyes." The king saw that and believed that the monks them- 
selves had committed the former two crimes too. Being enraged, 
he ordered the minister to punish the monks properly. Tha 
minister gol them crushed to death in oilemills, All the 


monks died’ with pure meditation and were reborn as gods. 


But Skandakumara, amongst them, was extremely angry 
for that kind of punishment to innocent monks. He had Te jor- 
ddhi (a supernatural power ss an omni-coneuming fire) which 
destroyed the king, the minister, the subjects and all the 
living beings in the kingdom. It also consumed the gage him~ 
self who died and was reborn in the seventh hell. 


King Dandaka wae reborn first as a denizen in the 
seventh hell with the lifesspan of thirty-three ocean-yeara, 
then as different beings, in other six hells, one after another 
with veried spans of life, then as trasa (mobile) and sthavara 
(immobile) beings, and finally as a Jatayu bird which, coming 
in contact with Rama, accepted the Jaina faith and, through 


the Paticanamaskara, was reborn in heaven. 
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May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the 
five hundred monks including Mahendradatta, rorbear the vari-~ 
ous hardships and afflictions, accomplish the Ratnatraya and 


attain heavenly happiness or eternal bliss. 
18. STORY OF THE SAGE CANAKYA 


In Jambudvipa, in Bharataksetre, in the country of 
Magagna,s in ‘the city called Pataliputra, there ruled king 
Padma of the lineage of Nanda. Sundari wae his chief queen, 
Mahapadma, a prinee by her and Kapi, /minister, who wag also 


| 
called Visvagena. 


The minister Kapi, being infatuated by the beauty of 
the queen, secretly planned to kill the king and live with her. 
He caused the neighbouring princes rise against the king and 
one day before dawn taking him to the ontside park on the pre- 
text of showing him a secret place for hiding his wealth, mur- 
dered and threw him in an old well filled with mud. Vasantaka, 
a garland-maker, who was cutting flowers on a nearby tree, saw 
thie and ran away out o2 fear. From the movement of the 
branches of the tree, Kavi suspected that some body, man or 
monkey, disappeared. Greatly worried in heart, he want home 
and after the sunrise came to the king's audicneeshell ae 
uesueal. We had a search for the king everywhere and not Cind- 


ing him, pretended to have been extremely miserable. After 
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some days, he got Mahapadma crowned with Surrata as hig queen 


and lived in secret illicit relation with queen Sundari. 


Once in mid-night, Mahapadma, desirous of knowing 
the cause of his favhor's death, went out and heard the 
confidential talke of his subjects in their houses, when Vagan- 
taka, a garland=maker, gave utterence to some significant 
words. The next day Mahapadma sent for him and ordered him 
to tell the name of the king's murderer for he knew it. In 
ease of lying, he was threatened with death eentence. Vasan- 
taka exposed to the king all he had witnessed and was rewarded. 
Disclosing the grave facet to his vassals etec., king Mahapadma 
put Kapi and his femily members in en underground dungeon with 
@ emall passage left for a dish of food and a pot of water to 


be let inside every day. 


Qne day Kipi addressed others in the dungeon : "By 
eating a single plate of food distributing it among ourselves 
every day, we are neither alive nor dead. Jet him alone, who 
can kill our enemy and destroy the Nanda family, eat it." 
Subandhu, his son, swore to do so. Then he alone ate that 
quota of food every day and surviveds All others died. Three 
years passed thus. Once, when the neighbouring kings rebelled, 
Meahapadma remembersd the former minister's shrewdness and open~ 
ing the dungeen let the surviving Subandhu out and made him 
his minister who goon set the things right. The king waa 


pleased with Subandhu, got him married with Nandavati, daughter 
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q 
of another minister Sakatala and, later, promoted him as his 


chief minister, 


Meanwhile in Magadha country, in the Agrahara 
ealled Sima li, a son, with four molars, was born to a Brahmin, 
Soma samma and his wife, Kapila and was named as Canaky&. Au 
astrologer ,Vasantaka, who was & pious layman, forecast that 
Canakya with four molars would be the destroyer of the Nanda 
family and would be king or king's minister. Listening to 
that, the father rubbed off those molars of Canakya, WhO, as 
he grew, learned the four Vedas and the six Ahgas etc. One 
day canakya, after attending a religious sermon by a #age, 
adopted vows of the lay disciple and had the Right Faith. 
Tater, when he had been to Pataliputra, minister Saket@le gave 


i] 
him in marraige his youngest daughter, Yasomati. 


Once Subandhu saw Canakya digging up the root of 
the Darbha grass and burning it, for its blade had pricked 
his foot which whtek bled. When asked, Canakya told that he was 
destroying his enemy. Subandhu, who had heard of the astro- 
loger's forecast about Canakya, was pleased to get a worthy 
friend in him. One day Subandhu secretly wrote a political 
magxim on the wall of a hall. Canakya read it and effected 
a correction in it by rubbing off the former one. Subandhu 
noted the correction and Canakya's talents too. One day, on the 
oceasion of his daughter's first pregnancy i A ae 


m 
invited all his relatives and friends and fed/sumtuously3 but 
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he sent, through his wife Nandavati, rice~gruel to Canakya and 
his wife Yasometi. Canakye felt insulted and reflected on the 
importance of wealth in life. Knowing Canakya's mind, Suban~ 
dhu advised him to request the king for the Agradsana (foremost 
seat) that enjoyed the gift of sixty villages. Canakya did 
accordingly, got the Agrasana with sixty villages and lived 
happily. 


4 


But Subandhu with a view to destroying Nanda, induc~ 
ed the Brahmins, the former enjoyers of that Agrasana, to go to 
the king and make their loss good. They approached the king 
when Subandhu advised him in favour of them. The king oréereé 
to remove Canakya from the Agrasana. Subandhu executed the 
king's order but causing, purposely, much insult to Cenalcya 
who, on the spot, swore that he wonld not remove his strips 
of cloth used for girding the loins unless he destroyed Mah3- 
padma and Subandhu within twelve years. Then wearing red bark 


he 
garments moved to the town called Mahodaka. 


Meanwhile queen Mand3, wife of king Kumuda of the 
Mayura lineage of the town Mahodaka, had pregnancy longing 
that she should drink the moon, The king was much worried 
over thie matte?, which Canakya came to knew and ageured the 
king to fulfill the queen's longing on a condition that the 
babe to be born would be given to him. The king accepted the 
condition. Canakya secretly got made a hole at the centra of 
the palace-~tower and when the moon was in the midst of the sky, 


he kept a glass cup filled with water as to receive the ref- 
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“lection of the moon through the hole above. Then he took 

the queen, who was previously fed with thirst-~inereasing food 
and whose eyes were covered, to the tower. After uncovering 
the eyes, he asked her to drink the moon brought before her 

by epell, The queen did so and her pregnancy longing wae ful-~ 
filled, dg 


In due course of time the queen gave birth to a son 
who, with a wet~nurse , was given to canakya who significantly 
named him as Candrabhukta. Canakya fed Candrabhukta with 
emall and graduated doses of poison mixed with butter and 
later with his daily food. When Candrabhukta attained the age 
of sixteen, Canakya told the ministers, the feudal princes etc. 
that Candrabhukta had the signs of being the universal monarch 
end hence, for the benefit of all of them, he would work to~ 
wards that end. Thus exhorting all of them, he built a big 
army; kept them ail on mount SrT and went out with a desire 
to make gold. While collecting some herbs, he saw @ well of 
‘rasa’ (quick-silver) and in it a living man who told him 

that some Buddhist monk by name Rasavadake (Alchemict) made 
him get into the well promising half the share of gold pre- 
pared from it, got sufficient material for himself and went 
away without taking him up. Canakya got with the help of that 
man ag much ‘rasa' as he wanted, took him up and aent him away 


curing the effeets of the ‘rasa’ on his body. 


With that ‘raga’ he made a heap of gold and got 
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proclaimed in the country that he would give one cart-load 

of gold for one cart~load of earth to be delivered on mount 

Sri and accordingly he geve that much gold for an equal amount 
of earth to one man, Seeing that, all the farmers in the dig- 
trict brought ané poured earth on and round about the mountetn. 
When they all asked for gold, he told them that one corteload 
of earth was sufficient for him and that he hed not asked 
others to bring earth there and hence they covld take that 
back, All farmers returned disappointed . With that huge 
quantity of earth Canakya built a fortified town and with that 
gold he built a big army. Thee tegether with Cendrebhukta, he 
marched on Mehapadma, loet the battle and returned, It happen- 
ed so every year for several years. Once foreseciug hie defeat, 
he asked Candrabhukta to run away and in the course of hie 
escaping away he,with hunger, entered the house of an old 
weayer=woman and asked for food, She served him hot sour- 
gruel in a plate, Cankya. out of acute hunger, took that 
gruel and out into his mouth immediately. Both his fingers 

and mouth were burnt, seeing which the o1d woman laughed and 


remarked 3: 


"T saw, in thie world, three fools.# Candkya acked 
who they were. She said, "Yourself, Nanda and Cénakya. If 
you were wise, you would have fed yourself with. gruel gradually 
taking it little by little from the edge of the plate. Nanda 
4s a fool because he did not kill the enraged Brahmin after 


taking back the gift once given to him;and Canakya 4s also a 
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fool because he minds his wrath alone and not his job in which 
he would have sveceeded if he had played tactics like inducing 
the vassals end neighbovring rulers against the king." Canakya, 
taking a Lesson from the old women's words, left her house 

and did accordingly. In the batt LeMahd padma fled, and Subandhu 
waa imprisoned. Canakya, then, entered Pataliputre and got 
Candrabhukta erowned with Candramati, wife of Mahapadma Nanda, 
as his queen, Moreover knowing that thera was no money in the 
royal treasury, he invited wealthy citizens, fed them with 
intoxiceting food, knew from them where they had kept their 
wealth, collected it and filled the royal treasury. After e211 
this, he got proclaimed that what he had swurn wae realised 
completely, Then he sent for his wife staying in the town on 
mount Sr¥ ana lived with her happily. 


After somedays passed, Candramati was pregnant. One 
day, she got into her chariot when the ten spokes of ite wheel 
got down into the earth, Canakya announced that ten Mayra 
monarchs, beginning from Candrabhukta, would reign the earth. 
Later, in the ninth month of her pregnancy, queen Candramati 
had a longing that she shonld take food together with king 
Candrabhukta who woulf, as waual, have poison-jmixed food. In 
the course of their taking food tcgether, the king, unknowingly 
and out of love, passed a morsel of his food invo the month of 
the queen, Candkya, whe wag by the side, saw this, rushed for- 
ward instantly and cut the queen's belly, with aword end took 
out the babe. Witnessing the horrible sight, Candrabhukta died. 
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& single drop of poison, however, had reached the babe's head. 
Hence he wac named ae ZEindusagara.Canakya got him crowned andeuiad 


ruled the kingdom. 
When Bindusagara grew up into young prince, Candkya 


hag disgust for worldly pleasures. He released Subandhu from 
prison, made him minister and entered Order under the tearher 
Mativara, He studied scriptures for twelve years, wandered 
about with a few pupils and, once, came over to a cow-pen on 
the bank of Sona near Pataliputra. Getting thte news, Subandhu, 
on the pretext of paying homage to the monks, went there in 
the evening. He paid homage to all the monks and hed a free 
talk with the sage Candkya. But while returning he asked his 
men to heap dry pieces of cow=dung round about the monks a0 as 
40 protect them from cold and put fire to the same. Canalcya 
and all other monks forbewk the calamity and died ty the rite 
of Ingini and were reborn as gods in heavens - Canakya in 


Sarvarthagidadhi and others in Saudharma-kalpa. 
othey 
May all Arddhakas bring to their mind the sage 


Canakya, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, accomp- 
lish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or eternal 


bliss. 
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19. STORY OF THE SAGE VRSABHASENA 


In Jambudvipa, in the southern part of Bharatakeetra, 
in the country of Karahata, there was a town called Sunala 
J 
where ruled king Dhanda with his chief queen, Padmasri. He 


had a learned minister, Vistamatsya by name. 


‘Once, Vreabhasena, a Jaina teacher, wandering about 
with a big party of monks, arrived there and stayed in a mona- 
stery. learning about the same, the king and the people of the 
town came over there with great devotion and adored the monks. 
Minister Vistamatsya was jealous of all this and he, proud of 
his erudition, held a debate with the teacher Vreabhasena, but 
was defeated in the presence of the whole gothering. Taking it 
as insult, he left the place, came there again at midnight, set 


fire to the monastery and went away. 


Vreabhasena and all other monks entertained forgive— 
ness, abstained from the four kinds of food, accomplished the 
Ratnatraya, died and were reborn as gods, each with status and 
life-span commensurate with the degree of the merit of his 
penances. 

May 911 other Arddhakes bring to their mind the sages 
Vreabhasena and others, forbear the vericous hardships ond 
afflictions, accemplish the Retnatraya and attain heavenly 


haopiness or eternal blise. 
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CHAPTER 1 


QUINTESSENCE OF BHAGAVATT ARADHANA AND 
ITS RELATION WITH VADDARADHANE 


in the Introduetion, under 'Sources of Stories’, 
it has been noticed that the nineteen stories in vhe Vaddara~ 
duane are based on the nineteen verses, viz.e, Nos. 1539-1557, 
whien form a constituents and signifteant part of the 35th 
chapter, vise, the Kavaca Adhikara(Nos. 15091682), in the 
Bhaktepratyakhyana Secsion (Nos. 64-2029) of the Bhagavati 
Aradhans. Bui what exacts purpose do these nineteen verses 
serve in the Kayaca chapter ? What does the Kavaca chapter 
sienify in the Phaktapratyskhyana Seetion ? What exposition 
doee the Bhaktapratyalchyane Section present within the scheme 
of the text of the Bhagavati Rradhand ? @his line of inquiry 
is but essential to the very approach to the stories in, or 
the contents of, the Vaddaradhane. An aneawer to such an ine 
quiry cannet be pieceemeal. It would best be found in an 
acanaintance with Aradhan& and the Zradhana Bexte, and in a 
brief survey or aqnintessence, with emphasis on the requisite 
pointe and portiong, of the contents of the Bhagaveti Aradhana 


Ltse1f 


Ara@dhena 


° 


is 
‘he common meaning of Rradhana service, worship etc. 
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In dainism it is known as “Devoted adherence to the precepts 

of the Omniscient, leading ‘ths final pliss.*! But a comprehe- 
nsive meaning of Aradhena, together with ite technical back- 
ground, and based on sore tuportant Jaina works, has been off- 
ered by Dr. A.N.Upadhyes "Zrsdhana consists in firm and succe~ 
ssful accomplishment of ascetic ideals, namely, Faith, Knowledge, 
Conduct and Penance, that are laid Jown in Jainiem; in maintaine 
ing «a high staudéard of detachment, forbearance, aelf=restraint 
and mental cquipoise at the exitleal hour of death; and in 


; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 
attaining aepirituel purification anc Liberatisn." 


Lradhena Texts 


fhe great importance of Zyadhana, which can be 
notec from the above linea, has neturally tempted several 


? Dea 
scholars, both Digambare ané Svetambara, to compose werks 


erred PETAL Ke Dhl tent ems NE IT CE 


4. Muni Shri fatnachoandraji, An Tlilustrated Ardhandgadhi 

& = ane S catall 
Dictionary, Vol, IT, ‘Svetambara SthanakavasI Jaine Conference, 
Bombay 1927. 


2. Intro. to Brhat-KathSicosa, ps 47. 
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dealing with the same subject in its varied aspects.> Such 
works are found in Prakrit and Sanskrit, and in big and amali 
volumes, of which just a few, like the Bhagavati Bradhena and 
the Aradhamasara, have been published} while others are lying 
in the state of manuseripts in the various Bhandaras. Dr. 
Upadhye has enumerated these Aradhana texts with the available 
information about them. * Besides these, several other Sanskrit 
Aradhana texts, preserved in the Kannada script, can be noted 
on the authority of the Kannada-Prantiya Tadapatriya-Grantha— 
euci.” From these texts, the Rrddhanasamuccaya of Muni Ravi- 
candra msy be mentioned as unique, for one of its Mes., vite, 
No. 40 (Religion) in the collection of the Moodabidri Jaina 


Matha, is endowed with a Commentary in Kannada. 


3. i) It may be noted that the subject of Aradhana is as 01d 
as Jainism, The Bhagavati Sutra, the fifth Ange of the Ardha- 
magadhi Canon, contains (8.10.354) the general phose of Aradha- 


na as taught by Mahavira : Suttagame I, Ed. PupphaBhikkhu , 
Sutragema Pustaka Samiti, Gudgaum 1953, pp. 510=11.' 


41) A few Painnas like Maranasamahi, Bhat taparinna ete., 
diseuss some or other aspects of the same. 
444i) The exegetical section, too, is said to have honoured 
on Aradhana text with a Commentary, i.e. Rradhena Nijjutti : 
axfannentaxx Intro. to Brhat—kathakosa, Ppe 31 and 48, 
iv) The pro-canon of the Digambaras possesses a unique 
work on the subject, viz., the Bhagavati Aradhana itself, which 
is based on earlier works, 


oe 8 
4. Intro. to Brhat-Kathakisa, pp. 48-49. 


5, Edited by Pt. K.Bhujabali Shastri, Bharatiya Jfanapitha, 
Kashi 1948, 
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Bhagavati Aradhana 


The Bhagavati Aradhana, noted above, with an exhans- 
tive and systematized treatment of Zradhana, stands unparalle- 
Lled among all ASradhana texts so far known. It eonzaine 2170 
verses” in Prakrit (vige, the Jaina SaurasenT )cover:ng all the 
aspects of the four-fold IrSahand. | Though the central theme 
of this voluminovs text is Aradhana, it has assumed numerous 
facets that represent the various aspects of the life of the 
‘Jaina monk. “The discussion about Zradhanad, which >dlaye an 
important part on the eve of a daina monk's life is earried 
on with such an exheustive thoroughness that the boexk has he- 
come a valuable mine of Jaina ideology with which a monk must 
be imbued in order to accomplish a successful ascetic life. On 
‘account of its dogmatic details, exposition of basis principles 
of Jaina ascetism, practical injunctions about saintly life 
and the behavioursgesx in details, extensive discourses on the 
mental, verbal and physical diseipline, of a monk advising him 
to follow the beneficial and warning him to abstain from the 
harmful ond religio-didaetic exhortations, this Bhagavati 


6. i) The Bombay edition contains 2166 verses. 

4i) For want of a critical edition the exact number of ver~ 
ses is not known. The details about the extent of the text are 
given by Dr. Upadhye in his Intro. to Brhatkathakota, pe 50. 


7%. Yet the author modestly states that his exposition of Ara~ 
dhané is incomplete, for none but the Omniscient cen describe 
it completely s No. 2164. 
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Aradhana presents a rich survey of Jainism, especially with 


reference to the theory and practice of ascetic ite.w® 


fhe genuine title of this work, as the text itseif 


9 is Aradhana, Bhagavati being just an edjective ine 


10 


SUgLESTtS, 
tended to qualify it with adoration and reverence. Perhaps 
the popularity of this great monk in particular, coupled with 
the sanetity of Aradhan@ in general, may have later, given rise 
to the other title, namely, Bhagavati Aradhanad, where the former 
adjective became a part of the title. Another title of this 
work that came into currency still later 1s Malaradhana. ‘This 
usage was, perhaps, first made at the context of distinkuishing 
this work from another one, namely, Amitagati's Aradhana, a 


Sanskrit metrical version of the same. |! 


‘ ¢ 
The author of this work is Sivarya who ate his food 
from the cavity of his palms. He studied the scripture at the 
feet of Jinanandi, Sarvagupta and Mitranandi and composed this 


— 4 Stal 
Aradhana using the earlier works of his predecessors. '* Sivarya 


8. Intro, to Brhat-Kathakosa, De 52. 
9. Wo. 2166. — 

40. Nos. 507, 2002=3 and 2168, 

11. Intro. to Brhat-Kathdkosa, p. 52. 
12. 4) Nos. 2165-2166. 

41) The manner of his eating food showe him to be a 
Digambara teacher. Pt. Premi proposes that he belonged ito 
the Yapaniya Sect : Jaina Sahitya Aur Itihaea, 2nd Ed., 
Bombay 1956, p. 73. 


4 


is also known as Sivakoti, respectfully mentioned by Ac&rye 
Jinasena in his Adipurana (I. 49).'? one Sivakotiy mentioned 
by the Sravana-Belgola Inscription, No. 105 (1398 4.D.), 28 
the commentator of the tattarthasitre and a pupil of Samanta- 
bhadra, or Sivakoti, about whom Prabhacandra tells a etory 

in his Kathakese, eannot be accepted, until earlier sources 
and additional evidenees are available, as identical with 


' 
14 another Stva~ 


Sivarya, the author of the Bhagavati Arddhana. 
koti, the author of the Ratnamala, a swall Sanskrit work deal- 
ing with the duties of the Jaina house~holder, cannot, on the 
ground of its contents, be the author of this work, '° Morvover, 
SivadrT, the grand=teacher of Umasevatiy 1s pointed out to be 
identical with Bivarye) the author of Bhagavati iradhana. |® 


? 
Tastly, it is also proposed that Sivadatta, one of the four 


— 


at 

13. Mentioned as 'SivakotiemunTsvara. Scholars like Prenzt 

(Jaina Sahitya Aur Itihasa, p. 75) and Dr. Upadhye (Intro. te 
‘an ’ 

Brhat-athakosa, p. 53) have accepted this identity. 


14. i) Intro. to Brhat-Kathakisa, p. 53. 

ii) Further research shows that Prabhacandra's story 20n- 
tains grains of truth : Iehacadrya's Arddhana : a miseting work, 
by Dr. AsN. Upadhye, Summaries of Papers, All India Oriental 
Conference, Shrinagar 1961. 


_ 9 
45. 4) Intro. to Brhatekathakosa, p. 53. 
44) Pt. Premi also presents the study of this problem in 
details : Jaina Sahitya Aur Itihdsa, pp. 75~78. 


16. By Dr. HeI.dain, A Hidden Landmark in the History of Jein- 
ism, B.C. Law Volume II, The Indian Research Institute, 
Calcutta 1945, pp. 5/60. 
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Aratiya teachers that flourished before Kundakunda, is none 
else but Sivarya, the author-of the Bhagavati TrSahand. 1? 
Leaving acide the unsettled points, from the aboveenoted bits 
of information, one can at least, find that $a¥arya or Sivakot! 
was a great Jaina teacher and he commanded high respect from 


eminent teachers like Jinasena. 


For want of sufficient evidence, Scholars have not 
been able to settle the date of S3ivarya or the Bhegavati Ird- 
_dhana, Yet this work has been broadly ascribed by Dr. Upadhye 
"to the earliest stratum of the Pro-canon of the Digambaras 
consisting of the works of Vattekere, Kundakunda etc. It is 


quite likely that Sivarya might be senior even to Kundakunaa®, 1° 
Commentaries on Bhagavti Jradhana 


The Bhagavti Araédhana, with important contents and 
5 _— 
composed by such an eminent teacher as Sivarya, hag, naturally 
had several commenteriss to its oredit. 19 Besides, according 


to Devasena Acdrya one who writes a commentary on Aradhana 


Ta er ety Hit etme mane a oe SRY PS A 


* t a is 
17. dyotiprasad Jain, Sivarya 3; author of Bhagavat?T Aradhana , 
Premi Abhinandana Grantha, Tikamagarh 1946, p. 427. 


: a r) 
18. 4) Dr. Upadhye, Intro. to Brhat-Kathakisa, p. 55. 
414) Kundakuna is aseribed to c. 1st cent. A.D. 
19, Detailed discussion on this topic is presented in Jaina 
Sahitya Aur Itihasa pp. 78-86 and in Intro. to Brhet-Katha- 
kosa ppe 55=57. 
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accomplishes Samadhimarana (Savayadhamma-Sathgaha, gaha 193).-° 


The earliest available commentary on the Bhagavati Aradhana 

is the Srivijayodaya of Aparajitastri (alias Srivijeya). It is 
in Sanskrit and it elearly explains the original Prakrit 
gathas supplying all the necessary information - technical, 
dogmatical etc. It helps to know the true nsture of Aradhana. 
Aparajitastiri belongs to the period between the 8th and 10th 
eenturiess.D. The Mularadhanadarpana of AsSahara, jn Senekrit, 
stands next to the Srivijddayd in exhaustiveness. izadhara, 
who was @ Srfvaka, flourished during the 13th century A.D. 

. BrGdhand~panjike and BhevirthandTp tks are two emall commenta- 
ries found still in manuscript form. Some references in the 
commentaries of Apsrajitasurd and KaSdhara suggess that before 
them there were also other Commentaries, in Sanskrit and Pra- 
krit, on the Bhagavati Aradhana. AsSdhara mentions Jayanandi 
and SrIcendra as two of the authors of some fippenakas on the 
Bhagavati Aradhana, he has used. Besides, he had before him, 
two metrical versions of this work, one of Amitageti and the 


other of an unknown author.*' 


20. Intro, to BheAe, Shelapur editions Pe Te 
ox 9 
21. i) Intro, to BrhateRathakora, pp. 55=57. 


414) At this point, it may be noted that the Sholepur 
edition of the BheA. contains the commentaries of Aparajita~ 
suri and As&dhara and also the metrical version of Amitagati. 
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Bhagavati Aradhana : a brief survey 


In the introductory part of the work (Nos. 1-24) 


is diseussed the general nature and object of Arddhand:” which 


ie four-fold : Faith, Knowledge, Conduct and Penance. Conduct 
holds the pivotal position in Aradhana for the fruit of Paith 
and Knowledge is Conduct and the fruit of Conduct is Liberate 
jon. => Moreover, KrBonand is the egsence or fruit of the ene 


tire Jaina seripture.** Then the work refers to tho 17 kinds 


29 


of death mentioned in the seripture and it proposes to dis- 


cuss five of them, namely, i) Bala-marane y 44) Balabé la-marane, 
441i) Pandite-marana (whieh has three varieties : 2) Bhaktaprat- 
yakhydna) tb) Thgini and a) Prayopamana ) , iv) Balapandita-mavano 
and @) Panditapandita-marana, of which the lact three alone 

are commended by the Jinas (25—30), The discugsioa on Bala- 


marana (31-53) and Balabale~marana (54-63) is brief and moves 
22, Verse No.2 gives, in the Sutra style, almost the definition 
of Aradhana which Aparajitaestri explains elaborately in his 
Commentary on Sp. 14—15. 
23. No. 17. 
24, No. 14 
25, i) Aparajitasurl enumerates them on p. 86. 
ii) Utvtaradhyayana-Niryukti also enumerates and describes 

these 17 types of death : Intro. to Brhat-Kathaesa, fn.3, p.50. 

143i) Walther Schubring suggests that probably the last three 
of these Pive kinds are described by Ayarahga Sutte (38.20) 
leaving out their technical names : The Doctrine of the Jainas, 
Delni 1962, cp. 289-290, 


AeA eae A 
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round Right Faith with its transgressions etc. One, who does 
not believe even in a word or an alphabet in the (Jaina) gecripte 


ure, is certainly a being of wrong Faith, °° 


Coming to Pandita-marana, the author picks up for 
diseussion its first variety, viz., Bhaktapratyakhyana, which 


has two types, namely, Savicara and Avieara,?! 


the first of 
which is treated under forty Adhikaras or chapters (64-70)2° 
and this treatment, in which are included "all the instructions 
which are conducive to the spiritual welfare of the monk", 22 


forms the outstanding bulk of the text (71-2010) : 


4) Arha Adhikara : In this chapter are considered 
the conditions or circumetances under which alone. Jaina monk 
is fii for Bhaktapretyakhyana-marana. The conditions or 
cireumstances are those nko like an incurable disease, famine 
eto., which make it impossible for the monk to continue his 
epiritual life undamaged (71=76). 2) Linga : The monk fit for 
Bhettapratyanhyana should possess the ascetic emblem consist- 


ing of nudity, bala head (with its hair pulled out by one's 


26. Now 39. 

27. The Savicara type is preseribed for such a monk who i¢ 
healthy and who hes before him still a long life; and the Avi- 
nae cara type is for one who is weak or who facee sandden death : 
No. 65 and Aparajita's Commentary, p. 192. 


28, These topics are enumerated in Nos. 67~70, which shows the 
systematized plan of the work. 


2 = r] 
29, Intro. to Brhat-Kathakosa, p. 51. 
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own hand), indifferenee to body and a broom of peacock—feath— 
ers. The importance, both theoretical and practical, of each 
of these fovr ig also noted at some length (77-96). 3) Sikes g 
The monk with the requisite ascetic emblem is required to 
apply himself to the study of seriptures, which provides him 
with knowledge of seven tattvas (principles) of the universe 
and makes him aware of the welfare of his Soul. No penance 

can be equated with Svadhyaya, or seriptural study (99-111). 

4) Vinaya : Disciplined devotion (vinaya) to Faith, Knowle dze, 
Conduct, Penance and Service (upacara) is essential on the part 
of the monk who is on the path of Bhaktapratyakhyana. Learning, 
devoid of vinaya, is meaningless; vinaya is the fruit of eduec- 


ation, the fruit of vinaya is earvekalyana.*° 


Vinagye is the 
gate of Liberation>,’ (112-131). 5) Samadhi : Only a firm ana 
concentrated mind ean maintain Right Conduct. The ascetic 
life of the one with unsteady mind is in vain like water pour- 
32 


ed in a sieve. Henee he should control mind by putting it 

in auspicious thoughts through scriptural study, the twelve re- 
flections ete. (132-141). 6) Aniyatavasa : For the monk, pre- 
paring for Samadhimarana , is prescribed unsettled residence 
which helps him to stablize the ascetic qualities elready 
atquired. Moreover, such a wandering monk serves as a model 
for novices of his kind-> (142-153). 7) Parinaima : 


Such a monk, after successfully leading an ideal ascetic life 


30. No. 128. 31. No. 129. 32. No. 133. 33. No. 144. 
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for a few years, reachee parinama - the inclination of mind 
towards doing the good cf his se1r, *4 and, then, decides to 
march on the pabh of Sallekhana leading to the final bliss 
(154<161). 8) Upadhi-tyaga : Minimum belongings, like a broom 
of peacock~feathers and a wooden water-pot, are prescribed for 
the monk adopting Sallekhana; and they are to be used with 
all the aspects of purity and carefulness (for avotding himsa) 
(162-170). 9) Sriti : Fe, then, hae to climb gradually the 
spiritual ladder with rungs like abendoning attachment to one's 
body, spealting lees, entertaining euspicious thoughts and 
concentrating more and more on the Self (174-176). 10) Bhava~ 
na : He hae also to abandon impure thoughts like that of amour 
ete, and entertain pure or auspicious thoughts like that of 
austerity etc. (177-204). 11) Sallekhand : After putting hie 
mind in pure thoughts, the monk adopts Sallekhana - imatiation 


ha and internal?” penances 


of body and passions through externa 
respectively. The <m megxinum period for the Bhaktapratyakhya- 


na rite ge laid down by the Jinas ‘is twelve years during which 


34. The good of ‘one's’ ‘self is Liberation. 

35. These are six : Fasting, gradual reduction of feod, aban~ 
doning juicy food, getting food by a definite mode eof begging 
round, enduring bodily pains and proper residence No. 208, 


36. These consist in the four-fold destruction of the four 
passions #t Winning anger by forgiveness, pride by modesty, 
deceit by obligation anc greed by contentment : No. 260. 
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or 
Sallekhana/both body and passione is to be gradually and sys- 
tematicallyeffected (205-270), 12) Died”: After imatiating hie 


body and passions, being intent on accomplishing Samadhimarane y 


such a monk or Aradhaka seleeta, if he is the Aearya or head 
of a congregation, his successor (271-275). 13) Xsomapana + 
He, then, begs of the entire congregation to forgive him for 
wronga, if any, done to them. The congregation, too, responds 
in like manner (276<278). 14) Anusdeand + Then he instrecte 
the new Aearya in hie duties, responstbilities etc, (279-295) 
and other members of the congregation in the various ascetic 
ideals like self-restraint, penance etc. Occasionally he 

warns them against a poseible danger : A monk (intimately) 


37 The membere 


aequainted with a nun is like a fly in phlegm. 
of the congregation, too, gratefully reapond to the departing 
Aearya (2964383). 15) Paraganacarya ¢ With the consent of 
the congregation, the Aradhaka decides to go to another gana 
or congregation for Samadhimarana which is contraeadvised in 
his own gana for the fear of disturbance to Samadhi (abeolute 
concentration of mind on the Self) (384-400). 16) Margana : 
Intent on Samadhimarana s he, then, goes out in aearch of the 
Yight Wiryapeka (Director or Superintendent of the rite of 
Bhaktapratyakhyana), Such search goes en even ws wide as 
500700 yojanags, and as long a period as one to twelve years. 


When he suececde in his mission, the Niryapakacarya exemine;s 


hie bonafides and admits him in his gana (401=416). 17) Suethttas 


mRegiep eto ens AUER AIR LANG 


37. Now 336- 
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Such Niryapakacarya (the Superintending Teacher) is a resource- 
ful and interesting personality who is ftrm in the ten-fold 
monastic conduct2? and endowed with eight special qualities : 
He is an effective epeaker, noted for disciplined devotion, 
knower of a11 about monachism, master of the entire scripture, 
renowned narrator of different kinds of stories, knower of all 
kinds of transgressions of the Ratnatraya (i.e., Right Faith, 
Right knowledge and Right conduct), vrilliant by nature and 
possessed of victory over senses.” He gwkeexu steers the Keapa— 
ka (destroyer of karmas) through Samadhimarane successfully. 
His role is like that of a captain of the ship filled with 
jewels and set dsail on the roaring sea’? (447-507). 18) Tpa- 
say pana : Now, the Rsapaka with folded hands, appreaches the 
Superintending Teacher and seeks his consent for guiding hin 
in his Samadh imarana. fhe teacher blesses him with his econ- 
sent (508-514), °19) Pariksana : The Superintending Teacher 
tests the Ksapaka's capacity for adopting the vow (515). 

20) Nirupana : He also considers auspicious or inavapictous 
omens etc., to ascertain for himself successful Samé dhimarana 
for the Keapaka (516=517). 214) Preeha : He, then. takea the 
consent of ail the members of his congregation for the admi-~ 


ssion of the Keapaka for Samadhimarana in the gana (518). 


OF crecemenin mon hen 


38. Nos. 420-421. 
39. No. 500 and Aparajita's Comm. on p. 722. 
40. No. 503. 
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22) Pratipsana : He (the Superintending Teucher) can admit 

only one Keapaka at a time for Samadhimarana, for his ig an 
ardous job concerning the same (519-521). 23) Riocana : 

After admission, the Keapaka confesses all his sins, committe 
ed since the time of his initiation, before the Superintending 
Teacher in an exclusive place. He, though formerly the head 

of a congregation and endowed with thirty-six qualities" * has 
to ap.-66; for this act cleanges the Soul or makee it dartless,** 
which condition is essential for Samadhimerane (522-561). 

24) Guna-dosa : This confession of one's own sins has to be 
in respect of all types = amall end big; it has also to be 
honest, unconditional and unmindful of prayascitta (expiatory 
penance) to be prescribed by the Superintending Teacher (562- 
632). 25) Sayya : After confession or report of sings by the 
Ksapaka, a proner residence, the situation of which is condu- 
diss to the concentration of mind en the Soul, is selected. 
It may be a cave, a deserted house or the like with minimun 
three apartments’? t One for the Aradhaka or Kaapake,y one for 
the Superintending Teacher end attendant monks and one for 
preaching the Law (dharma) to the pious visitors (633-639). 


26) Sahstara : When a proper residence is selected, a bed of 


4%. Nos. 325-5266 

42, The darts (salyas) are three : false belief, fraud and 
desire for reward. 

43. Any want may be made good by erecting temporary sheds or 
pavilions as per needs : No. 639 and commentary on it, 

pe 839. 
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earth, stone, wood or hay, each pure or free from living 
beings, is arranged. On it the Keapaka embarks himself for 
Samadhimarana. (640-647). 27) Niryapaka : To assist the Xsa- 
paka on such a bed, forty-eight monks, at the beginning, are 
appointed by the Superintending Teacher. Out of these forty~ 
eight attendant monks, four narrate, in a pleasing ,sweet and 
heart-reaching manner, religious stories which are not hostile 
to** put aid the Keapaka in his spiritual struggle for Samadhi- 
marana 5 four others narrate, so as not audible to the Keapaka, 
the four types of religious stories to the pious visitors 
gathered in the hall, or specially erected shed or pavilion, 


marked for thems? 


and all others, divided in teams of four 
each, attend to the food, drink, calls of nature etc. of the 
Ksapaka. The number of attending monks can be adjusted accord= 
ing to the needs of time and place. The minimum number pres~ 


eribed in the seripture is two, never one. *® 


Besides, other 
monks and the laity, from the area round about the locality, 
visit this sacred place, pay homage to the Keapaka andevouring 


for Samadhimarana and acquire merit. If they do not do so, 


Tattearent: 


3 ; 
44,/Those which are not vikathas. These are enumerated in 
No. 651. 


-4i) Moreover, such stories should not be of viksepani type 
(No. 655) for they would lead to Agamadhimarana (No. 658). 


45. No. 668. 
46. Nos. 672-673. 
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they acquire demerit (647-688). 28) Prak@sané : Instead of 
setting the Ksapaka abruptly on the course of abandoning food, 
various items of the same are shown, with a view to allaying 
curiosity, to him, who considering his mission as well as the 
short remnant of his life, rejects it or just tastes a part of 
a single item ete. (689-695). 29) Hani : In case the Keapake 
entertains desire for food, the Superintending Teacher advises 
him effectively and helps him in abstaining from food gradually, 
first the solid one ete. (696-699). 30) Pratya&khyane +: Now 
the Ksapaka is given liquid food Like gruel (ayahbila). after 
his bowels are cleased with proper liquids that are carefully 
selected and given, the Superintending Teacher announces to 

the congreation that hé would, now, abstain from three classes, 


e 
{out of four), of food,viz., 1) that which ie swallowed (aeana), 


2) that which is chewed (khadya) and 3) that which is tasted 
(svadya). Then observing the firmness of the Ksapaka's mind 
and his capability in enduring the afflictions of hunger, 
thirst etc., the Superintending Teacher advises him to abstain 
from even liquid food, (the fourth class : that which is drunk - 
pana) (700-709). 31) Keamana : After abandoning all the four 
classes of food, the Keapaka, placing folded hands on his fore- 
head, btege all the members of the congregation to forgive him 
for wrongs, if any, done to them and he, too, forgives all 
those who may have done wrongs to him till that time. All the 
members of the congregation respond accordingly (710-713). 

32) Keapana : After forgiving all and being forgiven by all, 
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the Ksapaka exerts himself in the various austerities like 
kayotsarga (complete indifference to body), anuprek sas (ref. 
lections) etc. which destroy karman gradually (714-719). 

33) Anusisti : At this stage, the Superintending Teacher, sitt- 
fing by the side of the Ksapaka, slowly but effectively ins- 
tructs him in the various aspects of religious tenets and 
practices, so that he may develop disgust for worldly life and 
longing for Salvation.” ¢ Starting from Right Belief (Samyaktva), 
he touches a number of topics like the five great vowa (Panca- 
mahavrata), the four passions (Kasayas), the three darts 
(Salyas), the intermal and external penances etc. ~- the mani- 
fold facets of the Ten-fold Religion (Dasavidha-dharma)*® wath 
nice similes and illustrations, he maxes hie instruction pleas- 
ing and palatable to the weak and imatiated Ksapaka : Right 
Faith is like e gate through which knowledge, fonduct, Benance 


tc ashadadanntecieehbeatcherencineeatensdieaaiodibentameitiiit ttle ale iad nN 


47. "The section on Anusist4 is a fine didactic work by itself. 
Thus, for a Jaina monk ite importance is very great and its 
study simply indispensable" ¢ Dr. Upadhye, Intro. to Brhat- 
Kathatkosa, Be 52. 


48, 4) Vide No. 1476, 

41) This dharma consists of ten elements : 1) forbearance 
(ksama), 2) numility (mardava),.3) uprightness (arjava), 4) de- 
sire lessness (sauea), S$) truthfulness (satya), 6) self-control] 
(sefiyama), 7) penance (tapas), 8) renunciation (tyaga), 9) poss- 
essionlessness (akificanya) and 10) celibacy (brahmacarya: Tatt- 


varthadhigamasutra, Sacred Books of the Jainas, Vol. IT, 
Arrah 1920, Ch. IX, 5. 46, 
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and Energy enter the Soni’? 


The Bhavanamaskara (mental salu~ 
tation) is like the (victorious) hand holding the banner of 
Tradhand.°Non—hurting (Ahihsa) is the hub (of the wheel of 
Religion) that holds tegether the spokes of Conduct (sTia),°' 
4 monk who desires a reward for his penance (or makes a nidana) 


sells a valuable gem for a cowry. 


fn angry man first burns 
“himeelf and, then, harms others.> In support of some of the 
tenets preached, the Superintending Teacher exemplifies to the 
Keapal ‘the lives of several legendary and semi~legendary persons 
like Sitheumdva, 4 OSrudatta, > Gandharvadatea, °° KSrtavtrya° | 
etc, This kind of instruction produces wholesome effect on 

the Esepake, who, being pleased, expresses his gratefulness to 
the Superiutending Peacher and promises him to continue, by the 
feyour of his reet, 9” Avadhana facing all possible hardships 
till the end aud bring reputation to the congregation. He, then, 
destroys the major part of Karman (720-1489). 34) Smarana : 
Qving to weakness and rise of kerman, the Ksapaka faces a 
sumter of complications, physical and mental, like afflictions 
of hunger and thirst, pains, Paint, delirivm etc. But the 


Superintending Teacher, ever watchful of such developments, 


sympathetically and properly treats him (not with medicine) for 


POAC 


49. No. 736. 54. No. 822. 
50. No. 758. 55. No. 1082. 
5%. Ros. T87-78E. 56. No. 1356. 
52. Now 1221. 57. No. 1393. 


53. No. 1363. 58. No. 1486. 
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the ailments and offers him the requisite advice; reminding 
him of his former unblemished conduct and of his present 
mission and its fruit, vige, Liberation. As a result, the 
Kgapaka showe signs of regaining consciousness and balance of 
mind. fhe Superintending Teacher, then, affectionstely puts 
to him some questions to test his eonsciousness, with a view 
to administering him Kavaca, Protective Religious Instruction 
(1490-1508). 


35) Kavaca : After regaining consciousness, the 
Keapakas overcome by afflictions owing to the rise of karman, 
may speak improper words or be inclined to break his vows 
regarding food, drink etc. At this juncture the Superintend- 
ing Teacher, with all the sympathy, imparts him Kavece ( an 
armour against hardships and afflictions etc.), the protect- 
‘4ve Religious Instruction. It is also an é@dification (of 
curative value) offered in an affectionate, sweet, slow and 
wholesome manner so as to reach the Keapakas heart straight- 
way?” : Brush off delusion and keep away attachment and aver- 
sion (raga and dvega ) from your Self, Win, in three ways all 
hardships (upasargas) and afflietions (parisahas) that are 
overcoming you, Then alone you can accomplish the Ratnatraya 
(the kmm trio of Faith, Knowledge and Conduct). Remember, 0 
Keapaka, that you had formerly an unblemished Conduct and that 


you , before the four-fold community, had taken the great vow 


a aero 


59, No. 1544. 
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of accomplishing Samadhimarane. Hence, don't tar your family 
and this congregation by breaking it. Don't be weak and shaky. 
March on (towards your spiritual goel) like a true warrior who 
prefers death to retreat. Some great men, while being burnt 
by fire surrounding them, stand there firm as if they have en- 


60 


tered water. They take it as goodness thinking that it is 


61 Some othere 


their karman which is being burnt and not they. 
leave all their belongings (parigraha), do not try to keep then- 
selves away from the calamities they meet with, go to mountain-e 
eaves surrounded by wild beasts and achieve the highest good. e* 
Some stich others, endowed with extraordinary courage, character 
and scriptural knowledge, aché@eve the highest good even after 
entering into the jaws of wild peasts, °3 These great religious 
heroes are Avantisukumara, Sukausale ete, °4 All of thege re- 
vered sages, unmindful of their great sufferings, sought no 


remedy, calmly met death and, thus, accomplished the higheet 


60, No. 1528. 
61. No. 1529 and Commentaries on pp. 1412—13. 
62. No. 1537. 
63. No. 1938. 
64. i) Exactly at this point, the Superintending Teacher, in 
support of his preceding statements, exemplifies the lives of 
the nineteen ancient religious heroes ini: nineteen verses, 
vize, Nos. 1539-1557, pointing out in each verse their rerepect= 
ive spiritual heroism, betrayed in hardships forbearing hard= 
ships and afflictions and meeting death calmly. 

41) These very nineteen staxtemxinxthax¥aiiaradhzame verges 
serve as bases of the nineteen stories in the Vaddaradhane. 
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good.” 


Then how is it that you, who are assisted by several 
attendant monks, eannot accomplish the same. ©8 Moreover, you 
receive here the nectar-like words of the Jinas (Religioue ins- 
truection by the Superintending Teacher) every day; and hence it 
is not impossible for you to achieve the highest good.°! Now, 
bring to your mind the various méseries you have expertfenced pre- 
viously in the four conditions (gatie) of life, vize, as a deni- 


zen of helis, 8 69 70 


ae a lower being, as a human being ~ and as a 
god in heavens, /1 If you could endure all such hardships ana 
afflictions in your previous births in the four gatis, it is far 
easier to endure, now, the same in cuch small degree. With drink 
in the form of religious stories (being narrated by the four att- 
endant monks), with food in the form of advice (being offered by 
me) and with medicine in thr form of meditation (ever dwelt upon 
by you), you can easily endure these pains. /? Moreover, paing 
are due to the rise of karmam. No powerful medicine can cure 
them, for nothing is stronger than karman in this world. Hence 
don't be miserable, O Keapaka, for the rise of karmang Endure 
pains (whieh are the fruit of sins committed in previous births), 
thinking that you are paying off the debt and be happy. Give up 


desire for food. Will you, O Ksapaka, get satisfaction by food 


65. Such death is technically known as Prayopagamana summarised 
below under its head. 


66. No. 1559. 67. No. 1560. 68. The agonies of hells are 


deseribed at length : Nos. 1562-1580, 69. Nos. 1581-1587. 
70. Nos. 1589 —1597. 71. Nos. 1598—1601. Tez. No. 1608, 
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when your end is at hand ? Can a drop of water, after drink- 
ing an ocean,:quench one's thirst 913 Listening to all this, 
the Ksapaka removes, from his mind the feelings of diatress 

( sabi iedqparinima ) and does not experience any misery born 

of afflictions (like hunger,: thirst ates). 4 Just as & warrior, 
wno is protected by an inviolable armour, stands unconquered 
facing the enemy, similarly the Keapaka y protected by such 
Kavaca (the Protective Religious Inetruction), remains firm 
and unsubdued by the enemies in the form of ef2lictions ©? 


(1509—4682). 


36) Samata 2« After receiving Kavaca from the Super- 
intending Teacher, the Ksapaka assumes cquanimity. He is free 
from attachment for and aversion to all his surroundings or 
all the principles (tattvas) of the universe. Grodually he 
stops bodily movement and talk and retains only mental acti-~ 
vity, where too,:all things recede from his mind, only the 
Soul remains (1683-1698). 37) Dhydna : Such mind of the Kaapa- 


ka, then, embarks upon Religious Meditation (Dharma~dhydna)!® 


emaare te rene ren Mantle pote 


73. No. 1658, 74. No. 1678 75. Nos. 1681-1682, 


a TE sabe 


76. Dharma-dhyana and Sukale-dhydna are two auspicious medita~ 
tione (as egainat the two inauspicious ones, viz., Artaedhyane 
and Randra-dhyana), through the gradual and systematic culti- 
vation of which, the Keapaka accomplishes Samadhi. Each has 
four varieties or stages enumerated in Nos. 1741-1714 and 
1878-1879 reapeetively and explained in the subsequent verses 
in each ease. 
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and becomes firm in it with the aid of the tweleve reflections, ©! 
He, then, switches over to Pure Meditation ( Sucle—dhyane ) throue- 
gh which he gradually stops the influx of fresh karman and 
commences destroying sussecssively the various types of Karman. 
At this stage he, with signs, expresses his pleasant mood. by 
which the attendant monks guess his esueceeding in A4radhana 
(1699~1905), 38) Lesya : Ag the Keapake moves from one stage 
of auspicious Meditatien to another, there also takes place 
similar improvement in his Spiritual Glow or Soul-colour 
(teaya). @° Tf he dies with Sukla~le sya, he is knewn to be the 
best Aradheka. The further stage of possessing Suk la-Le ays is 
to ve without LesyS, when the ArSdhaka becomes the iddha 
(1906-1923), 39) Phala : Ara@dnand is of three kinds : 1) Utkrs~ 
ta (the best), 2) Madhyama (mediocre) and 3) Jaghanya (ordinary). 
The first leads to Siddhatva or Liberation the second to rebirth 
in the anuttare vimana (highest heaven) and the third to rebirth 


77. Detailed dogmatical discussion about the Twelve Reflect- 
ions is found in yersee Nos. 17151873. It also touches on 
some or other aspects of the Jaina philosophy, metaphycics, 
psychology, ethics and even cosmography. 


78 i) Like the physical bedy the Soul also has colours 3 
black, blue and gray which are inauspicious; and yellow, pink 
and white which are auspicious + Nos. 1907=1909. 

44) Dr. 2,6. Kalghatgi interpretes this Lesyi theory in 
torms ofpsycholegy end para~psychology. The Doctrine of Le sya 
as preached by the firthafkaras, The Voice of Anghaa, Atigands 
September 1962 issue, pp, 281-284, 
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in the Saudharma and other heavens, /? Those reborn as goda, 
after spending their due period of life in their respective 
heayens, drop down on the earth, accevt,again, Jina-dharme and 
accomplish Liberation through Utkrote Aradhana. Those who 
break the great vow or discontinue Aradhana are called Virédha- 
kas and their death is known as Asamadhi-marana leading again, 
to the circle of birth and death (1924~1965), 40) Vijahana : 
The dead body of the Xsapaka is taken out by the attendant 
monks and placed (for birds and beasts) on a pure piece of 
ground which is not far away from or far nesr to the locality. 
After three days the place is again visited for obrerving omene, 
good or bad (1966-2000), 60 


With some glorificatory verses concerning the Wea pa~ 
ka's accomplishment and the Superintending Teacher'z role in it, 
the exposition of Savieara Bhalktapratyakhyana-marana closes 
(2001-2010). 


aaa ane 


19. According to Jaina cosmography, heavens are many and are 
situated one above angther, The duration of life and status 
of gods in these heavene increases with the upward cltvation 
ef gach heaven. Above and in the centre of the last heaven 
is the abode of the Siddhas, 


26, i) Some of these rites and teliefs, connected with the 
disposal of the dead body of the Aradheaka, are queer end are 
not to be found among the Jainas, Digambaras or Svetsmbarae 

ii) Pt. Premi proposes that this type of dispogel of the 
dead is one of the feeturee of the Yapanitya Sect : Jain Sahitya 
Aur Itihasa, p. 74. 
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Avicara Bhaktapratyakhyana : It ia resorted to by 
the Jaina monk who faces sudden or unexpected death. The plan 
and fruit of it are the same as that of the former one,namely, 


Savicara Bhaktapratyakhyana (2011~2029). 


Thginiemarana : The plan or method, in general, is 
the same as that in Bhaktapratyakhyana. After imatiating his 
hpody and passions, the Ksapaka selects a piece of pure ground 


8 
81 spreadea on it begged hay, G stands or 


or a slab of stone, 
sitson it in Kayotsarga (complete indifference to body) or 
lies down on one side of his body. He is assisted by self- 
service alone and he does not try to avoid any hardehip.. He 
has Kavaca (the Protective Religious Instruction) in his own 
cowmage, Thus he succeeds in Aradhana, the fruit ef which is 


the same ag that in the previous variety (2030-2061). 


Prayopagamana : The plan or method is the same as 
that in the Thgini-marana. But, here, the Ksapaka uses no 
hay-bed nor resorts to self service.°4 He does not move his 
pody from the spot, where he once places it, until death,°* 
Prayopagamana, again, has two sub-varieties, vize, 1) Anihara, 
where the Keapaka meets death with the position of his body 
undisturbed and 2)Nihara, where he meets death with the posi- 
tion of his body disturbed owing to some hardship.©? ( 2062— 


2077). 


81, No. 2035, 82, No. 2036. 83. No. 2064. 
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Balapandita-marana s When a pious layman (Sravaka), 
observing his vows completely or partially, on facing un— 
expected death or when relatives do not permit him to aceept 
eT sets himself on bed at home, adopts the same 
course ag preseribed in the Bhaktapretyakhyana and dies; , such 


death is known as Ba la-pandita-marana ( 2078~2087). 


Pandita—pandita-marana : An ideal monk, firm in 
all the sepeets cf Right Conduct, enters Dharma-dhyans and 
erossing its four stages, that lead to the Keapake--Sren4 
(spiritual ladder with rungs of stages for deetroying karman 
and leading to Liberation), goes through all the stages of 
Suicha-dhydna , destroys successfully all types of karman, be~ 
comes Kevalin and, then, the Siddha"? ( 2088 =2159). 


Concluding remarks and Colophon 


Wise men through Utkreta Aradhana attain Liberation in the 
same birth, through Madhyama Aradhana in the third birth and 
through Jaghanya Ara@dhana in the seventh one .°° Aradhane, 
expounded with its different aspects here, containe, in short, 


knowledge of the entire (Jaina) seripture.°9 Receiving 


EROS 


8&6. No. 2083. 


87. The upward nature of the liberated Soul, the state of the 
Siddha and his abode ete. are described in detail in this part 
of the text. 


88. Nos. 2160-2162. No. 2163. 
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’ seriptural knowledge at the feet of the teachers, Jinanandi, 
Sarvagupta and Mitranandi and using the works of his predece~ 
ssors, Sivarya, who ate his food from (the cavity of) his 
palms, composed this ArBdnand.2°( 2160-2170). 


Some Observations 


Eyadhan@ is che singular spiritual path that leads 
the Jaina monk to Liberation. The Bhagavati Bradhana ie the 
earliest known and unique treatise on Aradhan& in the Digambara 
tradition. The Bhaktapratyatkhyana (the rite of abstaining from 
food unto death), one of the three modes of successfully trodd- 


31 forms the most important section of this 


ing the great path, 
treatise and covers an outstanding bulk of the text of the sue c 
The 35th chapter of thie section, namely, the Kavaca Adhikara, 
represents an important stage in the spiritual struggle of 

the Arddhaka moving on the great path. Kavaca, here, means 

Religious Armour. It is the Protective Religious Instruction 
imparted by the Superintending Teacher (Niryapakacarya) to the 


Wht ecaremmeers 


90. Nos, 2165-2166, 

91, The other two, commended by the Jinas, are TiginT and 
Prayopagamana, These are discugsed in short, at the close of 
the work, with just their distinctive features. 


92. The author hag presented the exposition of Bhaktapratya~ 
khyana in great details, because it suits the Jaina monks of 

the present age. He has contra-advised the other two for them 3 
Intro. to Bhes., Sholapur Ede, pe 4. 
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Aradhaca growing weak and shaky in his Shue. In the course o? 
this instruction and advise to such Aradheka, the Superintend- 
ing Teacher exhorts him to take courage and forbear hardehips 
(upasargas) and afflictions (parisahas) by exemplifying (Nos. 
1939-1957) the lives of grest religious personages (legendary 
gsemi~legendary and even historical), who, in the pant, had shown 
far greater courage by enduring far greater hardships and afflic~ 
tions, died by the rite of Prayopagamana and either were born 
as gods in heavens or attained Liberation, This exhortation 
produces good result : The Aradhaka regains balance of mind 
and determines to march on the great path till he reaches the 
goal. And these exhortatory and exemplifying nineteen verses 


form the bases of the nineteen stories in the Vaddaradhane. 
Influence of Bhagavati Aradhana on Vaddaradhane 


It is not alone that the above noted verges in the 
Bhagavati Aradhana serve as bases for stories in the Vaddara- 
dhane. But the Bhagavati Aradhané also appears to have influ- 
encedthe stories in the Vaddaradhane 4n some respects. It would 
be interesting ae well as systematic to note such influence at 
requisite contexte in some of the following chaptere of the 
present Study, particularly in Part TI, Chs. 2 and 3. 
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CHAPTER 2 


AUTHOR'S AIM AND TECHNICAL BACK-GROUND OF 
NARRATION OF STORIES IN VADDARADHANE 


In the preceding chapter, an acquaintance with the 
contents of the Bhagavati Aradhana has disclosed that the nine- 


teen gahés in it, 


on which the nineteen stories in the Vaddara~ 
dhane are based, are skeletons or frame-works of life-satories 
of those religious and legendary heroes who died by the rite of 
Prayopagamana. The gahas ere meant for the Arddhake or Keapaka 
who ie courting death by the rite of Bhaktapratyakhyana and is 
growing weak ord shaky in his vows, They are recited or addre— 
, seed by the Superintending Teacher (Niryapakacdrya). His aim 
or purpose is to help such Aradhaka to regain spiritual strength 
and courage and maintain Samadhi. The reeult, or response from 


the Aradhaka, is that he regains his balance of mind and deter- 


mines to nerch on the great path till he reaches his goal. 


Now,a problem arises as to whether the Superintend- 
ing Teacher, in the days of the Bhagavati Aradhana, merely 
‘alluded to the skeleton of the life-story of each hero in the 
course of his administering the Kavaca, or of imparting the 
Frotective Religious Instruction, to the Aradhaka, or narrated 


to him the story itself concerning that particular hero. The 


recta 


4. Nos, 1539-1557. 


a 


Lmsheeed 
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very purpose of the Superintending Teacher, of exemplifying 

to the Aradhaka the much more ardous spiritual struggle of 

each hero and his success in tt, and thereby, of exhorting him 
to imbibe the same spiritual qualities at the eritical period 
of meeting death and succeed in his mission, would suggest 
that he (the Superintending Teacher) would rather narrate the 
life-story of each here, with emphasis on particular parts of 
it, than merely allude to the skeleton or Sut-line of the same. 
Such teacher may reasonably be presumed to be equipped with all 
the details of the life-story of each hero by oral traditon 

(or through the Commentaries on the Bhagavati Aradhand in later 
days). The Bhagavati Aradhana itself supports this presumption: 
Verse No.442, in the Adhikara on Paraganacarya of tne Bhakta- 
pratyakhyana Section, according to the commentator Aparajita,- 
states that the Samadhi of the Ksapaka is maintained by the 
Superintending Teacher through many remedies, telling the 
stories of the ancient Kseapakas (cirantanaksapakopakhyane ) 
being one of them. 


Or it, depending on other factorslike time and place? 


is also possible that these stories would be narrated, in a 
sweet and attractive manner, by two teams of attendant monks, 


who are well versed in story telling, to the Aradhska on his 


2. i) Bued., p. 648. 

ii) Moreover, being well Wersed in narrating different kinds 
of stories is one of the eight special merits of euch teacher 3: 
Bh.A., No. 500. 


3e Vide BheA., Nos. 672—73. 
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bed (sahstara), which is the final etage of Sallekhanad,* on 
one side, and to the pious visitore on the other. Perhaps, 

the exemplifying and exhorting verses, recited or addressed 
by the Superintending Teacher to the Aradhaka would be worked 
out Into the respective stories in the respective ways by the 
two. teame of the attending monks. Thig type of co-ordination 
would also give the Superintending Teacher intermittant relief 


in the courac of carrying out his great responsibility. 


Now, it is interesting to find ovt how far the text 
of the Vaddaradhane evince the abovej-noted points + 1.C., the 
author's aim and the (Jaina) technical back-ground of narrat- 


fon of the stories, 


The author's aim of narrating these nineteen stories 
in the Vaddaradhane is found implied in his sincere hope expre- 
ssed in the closing paregraph of each atory.> Tt can be gene~ 
ralised as follows : Way the other Aradhakae refleet on how 
this (particuler) religiovs hero forbore these (particular or 
all) hardships (upesargas) and afflictions (parisain s) and 


accomplished the Ratnatraya lesding to heavenly happiness or 


4, Detaile regarding this are found in Bh.A., Nos. 633-673. 
For esuamary of these verses, see Sayya, Sahstara and Niryapaka 
Adhikaras in the preceding chapter. 


5. Excent in atozy No. 1, where such paragraph occurs as the 
last but one. 
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eternal bliss, and may they follow him accordingly in all vreaq 
pects. 

From this it is clear that these stories are meant 
fer the Aradhakas or Ksapakas (who are courting death by the 
method or rite of Bhak tapratyakhyana )° and are narrated with 
the purpose of helping them to moiutein Samadhi by imbibing 
spiritual etrength and courage from the lives ef the heroes 
of the same (stories), and to follow them (the heroes) accord 
ingly. 

Moreover, in the introductory passage of the Vaddere~ 


dhane , | 


after the benedicatory verse, the euthor gives ne out 
standing glimpses of the spiritual lives of the heroes of 
vhese nineteen stories with specific reference 10 the Prayopa- 
gamana method of death which they all met and which led them 
all to heavenly happiness or eternal bliss : Saluting grt 
Viravardhamana Bhattaraka, I ghall narrate the life-storiesr of 
great (religious) personages who, forbearing the four kinds of 
hardships - caused by gods, men and women, lower beings and 
forees of nature = and twenty-two kinds of afflictions like 


hunger, thirst ete., winning the five senses, digearding the 


internal as well as external belongings and persevering in 


Se EY ba AOA ANAM DOA EEN, NN AEN NL RE NII. SAO meee here atkliTT 


&. This is not mentioned by the suthor heret bue frem the cone 
text of the verses, on which these stories are bkesed, this has 
been duly noted in the preceding chapter. 


Te Vadda, De 41.5=12. 
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the twelve kinds of penances, adopted Satnyasana by the rite 
of pravepasenana: destroyed the karmas and, then, (either) 
attained liberation or were reborn in the Sarvarthasiddhi 


heaven. 


Thus, these etories are of those religious heroes 
who died ty the method of Preéyepagamana (which is much more 
ardous than that of BhaktaprotySichyane)” and accomplished 
the Ratnetraye 


4 


Except these points, © the author of the Vaddara- 


dhane does not say directly anything mere that ean throw fur- 
ther light on the teeg¢hnical bock-ground of the narration of 

these storieg. But in the hody of the text, in the course of 
narrating two of the stories, he seems, consciously or uncon- 


seiously, to demonstrate such back-ground in a subtle manner 2 


(rr) 


i) In the story of the see Bhadrabahu (St. No. 6), 
8. i) It may be noted that the hero of story No.1, vise, 
Canakya, meats death by the rite of Thgini (Yadd., 192,10), 
which also is more ardous than. that of Bhaktapratyakhyana. 
ii) The concerned verse in Bh.A., No.1556, however, mentions 

Praevonagemana. 

9. Vide the respective cectionsa in the prececing chapter. 

10. i) It may be noted that in the colophon cf ‘gha' Ms., 


there . a elear reference to Kavaca Adhikara (Vadd., 2.194, 
fn. 15). a 


44) @he Kolhapur Ms. also contains it : Intro.to Brhatkatha~ 
' e 
KGSB, De 64. 
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when the young monk, Nandimitra, (who had imatiated his body 

and passions by observing several repeated fasts), on learn- 
' 

ing from his teacher (Sivagupta), that he had only a day's 


4 at the sun-rise un 


life remaining ahead, adopted Saitlyasana 
der him (teacher Sivagupta) by abstaining from the four kinds 
of food unto death. The teacher asked Nandimitra (the Jraaha- 
ka) to lie on one side of his body, at a room in the monastery, 
without making any sort of movement of the body, hands or legs 
until death, and advised him to recite in mind the Psifeanamas— 


13 and 


kara, 1* The teacher, then, worshipped the Aradhana 
preached it to Nandimitra who lay down (in the same position) 


listening to the same. (Vadd., pp. 82.25 to 83.3). 


44) On learning that the young monk, Nandimitra, adop- 


ted Safnyasana, the king, the queen, the princes, the ministers 


cree ae 


email 


Seeihieahimeadannameal 


14- i) It is obviously Prayopagamana variety, as the details, 
given further, indicate. 

ii) Besides the author mentions it at the close of the 
story : pe 83.74 

iii) To de aceurate, it is Anihara type of Prayopagamana. 
vide Bh.e4., No. 2069 or its summary under Prayopagamana in the 
preceding chapter. 
12. It is known as Bhavanamaskaéra : Bh.A. No. 758. 
13. i) It is certainly thé original title or name of the Bh.4. 
Vide discussion on the title under 'Bhagavati Aradhana' in the 
preceding chapter. 

ii) Moreover, the author of the Vaddaradhane mentions, 
more than once, the Aradhana es a work belonging to Carananuyo- 
ga t Vadd., Dp. 6.7 (St.No.1) and p. 151.23 (St.No.14). 


+ 
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ete,, and the people of the town came over to the monastery, 


14 and listened to the teacher's presching 


paid homage to him 
the Aradhena, and, consequently, among them, those who were of 
wrong faith accepted vows of the lay disciple, and the laity 


returned with the same (vows) consolidated (Vadd., p. 83.3 -9). 


iii) After the sun-set, the teacher, knowing the young 
monk's imminent death, told him that he was to meet death soon 
and, hence, asked him to meditate on (the Jina) and listen to 

his (teacher's) reciting the Paeenamaskara. - - - — The young 
monk did accordingly and accomplished the Ratnatraya by the 
vite of Prayopagamana, died and was reborm as god Nanakadhvaja 


in the Saudharma heaven. (Vadd., p. 83.10-16). 
( Ir) 


i) In the story of the sage Gurudatta (St.No.14), 
the large snake (the former king Uparicara), which had al~ 
ready accepted the lay disciple's vows, on learning from the 
teacher (Sarasvata) that it had only fifteen days' life 


renaining ahead, adopted Sainyasana'? by abstaining from 


14. This act @f the devétees acquires merit for them. Because 
the Araddhakia is like a tirtha : Bh.d., No. 2007. 


45. This appears to be Savicara Bhaktapratyakhyana, though all 
the details about it are not available kt in this context. 
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(all kinds of) food unto death. The teacher teld Prince 
Anantavirya (the eldest son of the former Uparicara) that the 
snake had adopted Sefinyasana and it should be adered. Avnanta- 


16 ect an 


virya had a large and decorated pavilion erected, 
image of the Jina and offered worships and observed great ccle- 
brations, three times a day, (for both the image as well as the 
snake under the vow of Sathnyasana), while the zeacher worships~ 
ed the Rradhana, studied it for himself and commenced preaching 
the same : Several verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada are 


quoted (Vadd., pp. 142.5 to 144.10). 17 


141) The snake piously listened to the Aradheana preach~ 
ed by the teacher for fifteen days, but while dying entertained 
anger against Varadada (a Vidyadhara prince, 21s former enemy) 
for killing him for no reason. Consequently it was reborn ae 
Nagendra god in the lower world in the region of the Bhavana- 


vasigas (Vadd., pe 144.17«15), 


414i) And Anantavirya, listening to the preaching of 
religion by the teacher (Sadrasvata), ... . had disgust for 


worldly pleasures, installed his eldest son on the throne, ..... 
16. i) This part of the details stands as a g20d evidence to 
the atove noted Sahnyasana to be Savicara Bhaktapratyalkhyana, 
Vide Bh.A., No. 639. 

i4) It may be noted that a part of the pevilion, here, 
would be meant for the pious visitors. 


17. The sources of some of these verses are noted in Part IIT, 
Ch. 2. 
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entered Order under the same teacher, persevered in hard pena- 
i} 
neces, destroyedthe karmas and attained eternal blias. (Vadd., 


PP. 144,16 to 145.4). 


Now taking up the first case, the Aradhake (the young 
, monk ) is one who adopts Prayopagamana and ig en his bed, 
sametara (the fleor of a room in the monastery). Whet is 
(worshipped and) preeched is the Aradhana (i.e. the Bhagavati 
Aradhani). The preacher is the teacher (Sivaguypte). The result, 
or response from the Arddhake, is that he accowplishes the 
Ratnatraya. And the response from the pious visitors is that 
those of wrong faith accepted the lay disciple's vows and the 


laity returned with their vows consolidated. 


. Regarding the second, the Eradahaka (the large enake) 
4s one who adopts Bhaktapratyakhyana and ig on the bed, sahsta- 
ra (the ground in ite cave), what is (worshipped and) preached 
ie the Ar@dhang (i.e. the Bhagavati Aradhnana). The preacher 
ig the teacher (Saraevata). The response from the Aradhaka 
sneke, here, is not the due accomplishment of the Ratnatraya, 
for the reason that the anger entertained,while dying, against 
4te Zormer enemy disturbs Samadhi. Thus it is Asamadhimarana. 


18 


Or the Aradhalka her2, turns out to be a Viradhaka, the loser 


48. 4) Vide Bh.A., Nos. 1683 and 19514. 

ii) The Virddhaka gets the life of a lower god (deva- 
aQurgati) : Bh.A.,. No. 1961. 

iii) It is also called Balamarana , a fools death : Bh.eA., 
No, 1962. 
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of the Ratnatraya. 


It is worth noting that in both of these instances, 
there is no reference by the author of the Vaddaradhane, to 
the narration of stories. Only preaching of the Aradhana, 
which is listened to by the Zradhaka and the pious vieitors, 
is magntioned. But it is, fact, as seen in the preceding chap- 
ter, that the Aradhena (i.e. the Bhagevatl Aradhans) contains 
numerous verses which contain direct or indirect references to 
the life-stertes of religious and legendary, at times histori- 
eal, personages intererpersed throughout its text. And, hence, 
the preeching of vuhe Aradhana by each teacher, in the above two 
instances, includes the narration of religious stories by him. 
Besides there is no mention of attendant monks, whom one can 
expect to narrate such stortes, even jn the second cage which 
is Savicara Bhaktapratyakhyana and where mention is made of 
vhe erection of a large pavilion etc. Moreover these two 
instances from the Vaddaradhene together go to show that pre- 
aching the Aradhand (1,e. Bhagavat{ Arddhand) and preaching 
velicion (dharma) are uveed in the game sense : Listening to 
the preaching of the Aradhana (ZrSdhaneyah Vakich’ni suvudat 
Ke au) is the same as listening to the preaching of dharma 
( dharmasravanamath Bian! )P° Besides, the Bhagavat? Aradhana 
itself tells that preaching dharma means preaching it (mainly) 


through religious stories = aharmaka thas. | 


19 Vaddey Pe B3.7-8. 20. Vadde, pe 144.16. 21. Ho. 653. 


. 
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Hence, from these observations, it can be inferred 
that both the teachers Sivagupta and Sarasvata, in the above 
two instances respectively, dtd narrate (religious) steries, 
which were none else but similar to those now found in the 
Aradhana tatnadtocads to the respective Aradhakas and the pi- 
ous visitors too. Thas inference gains additional strength 
from the fact that amongst the quetations of several verges 
which form preaching of the Arsédhana by the teacher Serasvakas’ 
not a single one forms an outline of life-stovy of some or 
other religious hero. All of them concern with the Jaina phi-~ 
Losophy, dogmaties etc. And no preaching of the Aradhana or 
dharma can be complete or effective without reference to or 
narration of the life~stories of great religions heroes of the 
past, Moreover the response from the pions visitors, in each 


case, corroborates the strength of the above inference. 


Further, it also can be infered that the above two 
tnatances of demonstration of the kauxkax technical backeground 
of the narvation of stories in the Vaddaradhene , especially 
3 


om ‘ om, ~ 2 
the second one of the Savicara Bhaktapratyakhyana ~ reflects, 
to some extent, the practice ef conducting the rite of Bhekta- 


pratyakhyana by the Niryapekaedrya obtained in the days of the 


225 Vadde « PP. 142-444, 


23, Where details like the erection of a fine povilion ete. 
are given by the author. 
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author of the Vaddaradhane : The NirySpakacarya (the Super- 
intending Teacher), himself narrated relistoue stories to 

the Zradhaka as, well as to the pious visitors, possibly at 

the same time. It means that the same stories were meant for 
poth and their contents were such as could meet the needs of 
both, and there were, under him, no two teame of attendant 
monks=* to narrate, sevarately, religious stories to the Ara- 
dhaka and to the pious visitors, as laid dewn by the Bhagavati 


dvaanand.-? 


Oe tac CP otra CURE UT 


a4. He may have teen assisted- by a few other attendant monks 
to look after the food, salls of neture ete. of tne Xsapaka. 


25. This prescription is also subject te conditions of time 
and place : Ba.d., Nos. 572=73. 


2 
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CHAPTER 3 


STORIES IN VADDARADHANE : VEHICLES OF PRINCIPAL 
TENETS AND PRACTICES IN JAINISM 


The author's aim of narrating the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane, as noted in the preceding chapter, is to help 
the Arddhaka, under the vow of Bhaktapratyakhyana, to main- 
tain equanimity and accomplish the Ratnatraya by exemplifying 
to him the unthinkable sufferings of ancient religious and 
legendary heroes who courted death by the rite of Prayopaga-~ 
mana and attained heavenly happiness or eternal bliss. But 


the contents of these stories, | as a whole, evince the fact 


1. 4) It does not, however, mean that all contents of the 
stories in the Vaddaradhane are originally presented by the 
author, As already noted, some commentaries on the Bh.A., in 
the main, are the sources for these stories. Moreover the 
very nature of the stories, i1.é6, religious and legendary,does 
not admit of such expectation. But the author, like many 
other Jaina authors, is original in deciding the structure and 
length of several of these stories and in selecting, adapting 
and rearranging the sube-tales, anéedetes, side-episodes, dog- 
matic bits and descriptive details. This will be noted at 
proper contexts in the course of this chapter. 


ii) Dr. P.L.Vaidya points out that a single story, viz.; 
of Yosodhara, has been narrated by some 25-30 authors = each 
distinctly showing his own skill and individuality in it : 
Jaina Dharma ani Vatmaya, Nagpur University 1948, Lect. IV, 
‘p. 88, 
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that the author had before his mind some other purpose also, 
vize, of edifying, instructing and exhorting the lay -community 
in respect of principal tenets and practices in Jainism. The 
lay community here, technically speaking, may be supposed to 
be the pious visitors who come to pay homage to the Aradhaka. 
Hence on the ground of the nature of the contents, these nine- 
teen etoriés in the Vaddaradhane may broadly be classiféed 


under three kxotmixxs heads : 


(I) Those stories which straight way serve the 


author's aim. Such ones are generally short. 


(II) fhose which illustrate and edify some or other 
tenets in Jainism concerning, the laity or monk~hood, and de~ 
monstrate or explain or glorify some or other practices in 
Jainism concerning the laity or monk-hood and serve the auth- 
or's aim as well. Among such stories, some are long and 
elaborately cast; several are of medium length; and a few are 


short, but not as short as those coming under I noticed above. 


(III) Those, which are mostly non-Jaina in nature, but 
appear to have been harnerssed by the author to serve his aim 


at the end, There is only one such story which is pretty long.” 


Lanai 


2. These three heade need not be teken as wateretight comparte 
ments. <A story under the first head may contain a religious 
tenet and it does contain one, viz., the Doctrine of Karman 
without which one can hardly find a Jaina religious story. 
Hence the deciding factor in each of the three heads may be 
noted to be the author's motive in narrating the stories 

under it. 
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(fr) 


Under this head may be classed the following 


stories ¢ 


ae” 2 
1) No. 3: Story of Gajakumara 2) No. 5 : Story of 
Annikaputra 3) No. 12 : Story of the sage Abhayaghosa 4) 


Ne. 19 + Story of the sage Vrsabhasena 
Story of Gajakumara 


In this story, prince Gajakumara, after leading 9 
debaucherous life on the strength of a boon got from his 
father, onee happens to listen to the sermon of the revered 
Aristanemt who referes to the miseries of beings in the bad 
statee of existence ae a result of their causing trouble te 
good people in previous births. Then having firm faith in 
the words of the Jinas, he enters Order. Once at night, he 
stands in Xayotsarga in a park, when a gold-smith, whose wife 
he had formerly possessed by force and lived with her sensn-~ 
ously , nails him to the gfound with long hot iron bare. The 
gage Gajakumara forbears the unthinkable pains, aecomplishes 
the Ratnatraya, dies and is reborn as a god in the highest 


heaven. 
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Story of Annikaputra c— 


In this story, Annikaputra, a merchant's young gon, 
listens to the sermon of the teacher Damasuri endowed with the 
supernatural knowledge Avadhi, adopts vows of the ley disetple 
and after knowing from the same teacher that he has a very 
snort span of Life ahead, enters Order. Ome day while erose- 
ing the river Gahge in a boat, he is hit by storm and drowned 
in the stream. Fovbenktae the hardship caused by wind, he 


accomplishes the Ratnatraya, dies and attains eternal bliss. 
Story of the sage Abhayaghosa 


In this story, king Abhayaghosa once sees moon— 
eclipse and reflecting on the uncertainty of life enters 
Order under the teacher Nandana. Studying all scriptures for 
tweleve years, he wanders about alone and once remains in 
Kayotsarga in a park, when king Candavega y his son, the reitn- 
earnated soul of the tortoise which he had formerly kilied 
just for fun, seve his digecus in operation just for fun. It 
cuts off the sage's hands and legs. He forbears the horrible 
pains, accomplishes the Ratnatraya and is reborn as a god in 


heaven. 
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Story of the sage Vrseabhasena 


In this story, a minister named Vistamatesya, once, 
holds debate with the sage Vrsabhasena surrounded by his party 
of monks and is defeated in it. Taking it as insult, the same 
night he ats fire to the monastery in which the sage and his 
party of monks stayed. They all forbear the unthinkable agony, 
accomplish::’ the Ratnatraya, die and are reborn as gods in the 


various heavens. 


Now a scrutiny of the contents of these four stories 
shows that the Jaina Doctrine of Karman lies as an vndercurrent 
in each of them.? None of these stories containssub-stories 
relating accounts of past lives of the hero, or aneedotes or 
side-episodes making its pattern elaborate. Ag sermon is 
merely referred +o" or its central point is just men tioned.” 

Dogmatieal discussion is hardly found; but some dogmatical 


terms or phrases® are used here and there. Descriptions also 


3. And it indirectly instructs the laity in the principle of 
moral retribution, 


4. Tike *dharmamah kéldu'in St.No.5, pe72.4. Now onwards 
'Vadd' need not be put before such obvious reference to its 
page number or numbers. 

5 Like in St.No.3, De 151.17-18. 


6. Like ‘bahyabhyahtara parigraha’' in St.No.12, p.120.27. 
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are not indulged ine One finds, in each story, the author 
moving straight way towards his aim of exemplifying the great 
sufferings of the hero who calmly forbears all hardships and 
afflictions and accomplishes the highest good. 


= -~ om, ' 
Coming to the other available Aradhana Kathakogas , 
| 
viz., the Brhat-Kathakésa of Harisena and the Aradhana Katha- 


¥ 
kosa of Nemidatta, | 


we find that both of these authors, whose 
aim is just to collect and preserve the stories based on the 
illustrative or exemplifying gahas in the Bhagavati Aradhana, 
give these four corresponding stories in short like the other 
ones in their respective works. Harisena gives thege stories, 
Nos. 128,130,137 and 144, in 19,9,12 and 11 verses respectively, 
whereas Nemidatta gives them, Nos. 59,60,67 and 74 in 28,16,19 
and 14 verses respectively. The main events of the four sto- 
ries is the Vaddaradhane almost compare with those in these 
corresponding stories of these two works, but their authora 
have presented them in shorter forms. But unlike the author 
of the Vaddaradhane, these two authors do not betray an attem- 
pt at ememplifying the hard sufferings of the hero for their 


aim is, as noted above, to collect and preserve such atories. 


( II ) 


Under this head may be claesed the following stories: 


RESIS ROH Na IEEE RYE CORRE I | 


7, These are noted in the Introduction under ‘Sources of 
stories’, 
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1) No. 1: Story of Sukuma@ra Svami - 

2) No. 2: Story of Sukausale Svimi — 

3) No. 4 + Story of the Universal Monarch Sanatkumara — 
4) No. 6 : Story of the sage Bhadrabahu 

5) No. 7 : Story of Lalitaghate 

6) No. 8 2, Story of the , Dharmaghose 

7) No. 9 & Story of the’ sage Siridinna 


8): No.10 : Story of the sage Vreabhasena 

9) -No.11 : Story of the sage Kartika 

10) No.13 3 Story of the sage Vidyuccora 

11) No.14 % Story of the sage Gurudatta 

12) No.15 3 Story of Cilataputra 

13) No.16 : Story of the sage Dandaka 

14) No017 : Story of Pive hundred sages : Mchendradatta 


and others 
‘Story of Sukumara Svani 


In this story, which is the longest of all, edifi- 
' 
cation, explanation and glorification of the Sravakavratos 
(the lay disciple's vows), more particularly of the Anu~vrates 


(the minor vows), are found to be the outstanding features, 


In the latter half of p.6, the author gives the ex~ 
planation and description of Samyuktva (Right Falth) with the 
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complete enumeration of its twenty-five flaws. © Further, he 
refers, with incomplete enumeration, to the nine ceremoniea 

of dana (gift) to the monk by the wank lay disciple possess- 
ing seven qualities (p. 7.849).2 Then listening tc whe sermon 
of the sage Agnibhiti, the low-caste blind girl adopts Anu~ 
vratas etc. This sermon is a fine piece of advice on the con~ 
duct of the lay disciple in which rules Like prohibiting the 
ecnsunption of honey, wine, flesh ete. are iliustrated; and 
the nature of true god, i.e., the Jina, that of true religion, 
ie@., non-hurting etc, are explained in brief (pp. 10.140 to 
120%). NagesrT, on listening to the sermon of the teacher 
Suryamitra, including the account of her former births full 

of misery and sufferings, accepts the lay disciple's vows 

(pp. 12.29 to 13.14). Further, ou Listening to another sermon 
of the teacher Suryamitra, some members of the royal family 

of king Candravahana adopt: the lay disciple's vowa. In thie 
sermon it is pointed out that human beings float in the ocean 
of eahsara owing to wrong faith, uneoatrolled senses and pass- 


ions (p. 24.8-9). The importance cf the lsy disciple's vows 


8 41) RaWilliams points out that description of Samyaktva 
forms the first constituent of the Jaina Sravakacara (Treat 
ise on the conduct of the lay disciple : Intro. to Jaina Yoga, 
p. xvii. 

41) Bh.A., No. 736, teaches that Samyaktva is the gate 
through which Knowledge, Conduct, Penance and Spiritualstvengtl 
enter the Soul. 

9. 1) Vide y.113; Ratnakarandaka Srévakieadra of Svam4 Samanta 
bhadra, The Library of Jaina. Literature ,Vol. IX, Bijnor 1931. 


4i) The nine ceremonies of which the first two alone are 
enumerated in the text here, are found in the gaha (a quote- 
tion) available in some Mss. only. Vide Vidd., pe7y fn. 4. 
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is illustrated by the author through a series of sub-taleas, 
with further emboxed sub-sub-tales, which alone occupy more 
than one-fourth of the volume of the whole story (pp.14.3 to 
22.23), '° the total bulk, which is connected with the edifi- 
cation and explanation of the lay disciple's vows in this 
story, is nearly half of ite entire volume (pp.9.10 to 24.24), 
The actual account of Sukumara Svami == his birth, growth, dis— 
gust for worldly life, entering Order, forbearing hardships, 
accomplishing the Ratnatraya and being born as a god ete. —~ 


covers less than six pages only (pp. 24.25 to 30.17). 


The early part of thie story, i.e., up to p.9.9, 
ilinstrates the Doctrine of Karman and transmigration of the 
Soul of Agnibhuti, who, puffed up with pride and passions, 
hates the Jaina faith ana insults the sage Suryamitra, his 
former teacher and obligator. This part serves almost as a 
back-ground to the latter one which stands in prominence with 
the edification and glorification of the lay disciple's vows 


preseribed by the author in a very interesting and entertain- 


ya 
10. /the motif of returning vows, and thereby showing their 
importance through jllustrative tales, appears to be favourite 
among the Jaina authors. Harisena too uses this motif in hie 
corresponding story, No. 126. 

ii) Camundarfya also has used this motif in his Cavuidaraya 
Purana, pp. 95-96, 
11. Nemidatta's story, No. 57, deals only with this part of 
life of Sukumara Svami.. 
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xx “ing manner by narrating a series of sub-tales with further 


emboxed subesubetales, | 


Another important religious feature of this story, 
which is the firet of the treasure of nineteen ones, is that 
some references and religious events in it throw light on some 
of the author's thoughts that were perhaps uppermost in his 
mind while commencing thie work * In the course of his referr- 
ing to the syllabue for the fresh Jaina monk, the awthor puts 
in the mouth of the teacher Sudharma the whole Pro-ecanon of 
the Digambaras divided into Anuyogas (expositions) particularly 
mentioning, among a few individual works b&€onging to them, the 
Arachana (which is undoubtedly the Bhagavati Aradhana) as a 
Carana-graihtha “pp. 6.6 to 6.13), Moreover Nagasr?, the hero's 
soul, accomplishes the Ratnatraya by the rite of the Bhakta- 
pratyakhyana '4(p.24.20). Then Avant4 @ukundra adopts Sahnyasana 
by the rite of Prayopagamana (pp. 28.28 to 29.1). All these 
points indicate that the author of the Vaddaradhane had great 


i teseaennionenndl 


12. Harisena, in the corresponding atory, does not narrate the 
sub-tales of the servant (bairta ) and the old woman (birdt). 
gives only one sub-tale correspond ing to that of the maiden 
(kanne) in the Vaddaradhane. It is also very shor’ not con- 
taining the further emboxed tale of Sudama, 

13. He also refers to this work in this manner {fn St.No.14, 

pe 151.23. ; 

14, Nowhere else throughout the work Bhaktapratyakhyanea is 
mentioned; but in such contexts terms like Safmyasana, Samadhi- 
marane ete. are used. 
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respect for the Aradhana (along with Acéra, i.e., the Mula- 
eara of Vattakera) which he must have studied sincerely and 
must have been attracted by the group of the nineteen verges 

in the Kavaca chapter of its Bhaktapratyakhyana Section,wbhich 
allude to the great sufferinge and forbearance of the religious 


15 


and legendary heroes that embraced Prayopagamena, and must 


have decided upon narrating these stories, 
: ; _ 
Story of Sukausala Svani 


This story mainly contains the account of three 
souls, viga., of Siddhartha, Sukausala snd Srikaate spread over 
five, six and six births respectively (pp. 32.12 to 43.17). 
Outwardly the major part of the narration appears to be of 
secular noture; but its etructure is worked out with the Jaina 
eencepte of nidana, javiemarana, Avadhi knowledge etc., and 
most of the scenes are laid in the wonderland of the Vidya-~ 


dharas of the Jaina cosmography. 


The actual story or account of Sukeusala conmences 
from p. 43.8. Under the entire narration concerning the vari-~ 
ous souls in their manifold births, lies the Law of Karman 


carries 
illustrated in the form that the soul /eoxeerex forth love for 


(cape epee: 


45. Except the hero of St.No. 18 who embraces Thgind death 2 
Pe 192.10. 


Seabanietaent shed 
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or hatred against a particular being to the next pirth, 1° 


The same law with its retributive effect is iliue- 
trated in an aneedote in the same stream of narration : Jaya~ 
‘vati, the chief-queen of Siddhartha, as result of rebuking 
her husband for his entering Order (p. 45.9=-12), and of hating 
the Jaina faith (p. 48.1), dies with Artadhyana and is reborn 
as a tigress. The omnipotence of the law of Karman!’ is 
clearly seen in the utter failure of all precautions taken 
by queen Jayavati against Sukausala's seeing his father-monk 
(pp. 45.8 to 47.13). Thus the illustration of the law of 
Karman and its omnipetence prominently figuresin this story. 
Sukaugala's facing the hardships and his forbearance are 
exampléfied, as usual, at the end on p. 48. 


Harisena's corresponding story No. 127, contesins all 


18 


this in brief, But the author of the Vaddaradhane hag some 


16. This may be a facet of the Doctrine of Karman, noted by 
Glasenapp, in its technical garb : 'jallese mareai tallese 
uvyavajjai', Kg.Ty 117o : A being at its birth hac in the be- 
ginning the lesya (soul-colour) which it possessed at ite 
death in the preceding existence +: The Doctrine of Karman in 
Jaina Philosophy, English Tr. by G.Barry Gifford, bd. by H.R. 
Kapadia, Bombay 1942, p. 49. 


17. Bhed., No. 1621 teaches that in the whole universe there 
is nothing that is stronger than Karmen. 


18. Nemidatta in his corresponding story,No.58, narrates only 
the last part of the story in the Vaddaradhane, i.e., pp.e43-49. 
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more points to add so ag to make it a better Arsdhana stor; : 
He glorifies the merit of adoring the Carana sage. Even an 
elephant, whose karmags have calmed down , following a Vidya~ 
dhara named Suvega, worships the feet of a Carana wage, acqui~ 
res merit, and after death, is reborn as « king (pp. 37.11-14 
and 38. 10-14). 1 Moreover with a view to glorifying Sahnya- 
gana, he makes the tigress (the sovl of queen Jayavati) re- 
pent, adopt the vows (obvionsly the five great yows) at the 
hands of her former husband whom she had rebuked in the pre- 
vious existence and embrace Sammyasana. Therefore, in this 
story, the tigress eats up Sukausela first and remembering har 
former life does not hurt Siddhartha at all. But in Harisena, 
the tigress eats up beth, first Siddhartha and then immediate~ 


t 
ly Sukausala, and then repents ete. -° 


tory of the Universal Monarch Sunatkunara 

ile ieee a ee eet ee ett eae ml 

This atory ton ig ect in the world of Vidyadharas, 
‘the demi-gods of the Jaina cosmography. It is replete with 


the Vidyadhara prinees' romance, adventures, duels and battles 


79. Harjsena is silent on this point. 


20, It ig difficuit to decide now whether tne author of the 
Vadéaradhane ic original in this alteration or adaptation 
er has followed some other source, 
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fought with the aid of spells like Prajflapti (p. 61.5), Ava~ 
lokini (p,. 62.1=2) ete. Yeksas, Kinnares and other divine be- 
ings also appear on the scene. The tuo Carana sages Gunadhara 
and Sumali tinge the fairy tale atmosphere of the Vidyadbaras 
with piety and reverence. Astrologere' forecasts (pp. 58. 7-8, 
61.22=—25 ete.) control and direct the main stream of narrate 
ion. The major part of the narration is put in the mouth of 
Kemalamati, a Vidyadhara dameel, with the Carana sege Sumali 


as the sub-narrator (pp. 56.6 to 65.14). 


Tre subestory of the lay-diseiple Jinavarma (pp.63- 
65) illuetrates the Doetrine of Karman and explains the impor- 
tance and efficacy of the Sriveke«vratas. Jinavarme himself 
explaina the doctrine in simple words t "It is not hie (Bhara- 
a@vajats) fault (that Bharadvaja eaused his back burnt by an 
evil desire), but it is the fructification of his own deeds 
of previous births." (p. 64.26=27). There ig also a specific 
reference to the four-fold cenduct of the lay disciple : dane, 


puje, sTla and upavasa (p. 64,263), 


The latter part of the story (pp. 65.27 to 70.15) 
consists of two episodes connected with the life of Sanatkuma~ 


ra, Tha firet (pp. 65.27 to 69.6) illustrates the importance 


21 


of the vow of Acdmlavaydhamana~' and explaing avici~PAXARRE 


21, It is an elaborate vow for the observance of which are re=- 
quired 5,150 days, i.e., fourteen ‘years, tkree months gnd twenty 
days : Antagada-dasto and Anuttarovavaiye-dasio, Ed. hy M.C.Modi, 
Gurjara Grantha Karyalaya, Shmsdebad 1932, Notea p. 121. 
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narana”? (death advancing in ripples every moment) with an 
interesting demonstmation (p. 68). The second one (pp. 69.7 
to 70.10) illustrates the Jaina dogma that trodding the path 
shown by the Jinas, i.e., ascetism, alone has the remedy 
against birth, diseases and death (p. 70.1—3). It also in- 
directly explains a rule concerning the conduct of the Jains 


monk that he should not resort to medicine for any disease. 


| The story of Sanatkumara, the fourth universal monsr- 
ch of the Jaina hagiology, appears to be very popular among 

the Jaina poets or authors. It ie narrated by Devendra in hie 
Sukhabodha commentary (in Prakrit) on the Uttaradhyayana Sitra?? 
It ig also found in the Sanskrit Kathdkosa of en unknown 

author, “* Harisena in the corresponding story, No.129, narra- 
tes it in short which forms just a part of that in the Vadda~ 
radhane (pp. 65.27 to 70.15). Nemidatta's corresponding story, 
No.3, also deals with the same part in short. Of all these 


corresponding stories, the one of Devendra compares best with 


22, i) It is the first of the seventeen kinds of death referr- 
red to by Bh.A., No. 25. 
414i) Vide also Bh.A., Vijayodaya Commentary, p. 86. 


23. i) Bombay 1937, pp. 132 ff. 

ii) It was translated into German by Jacobi in his 
Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharastri, Leipzig 1886, and which 
was further translated into English by J.J Mayer in his Hindu 
tales, London 1909. : 

24, Translated intiEnglish as the Kathakésa (Treasury of stories), 
by C.H.Tawney. The Royal Asiatic Society, London 1895. 
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that in the Vaddaradhane. Yet Devendr's story does not con- 
tain the explanation of aviciemarana with the demonstretion 
of doni-koinda, etc., which is so beautifully presented in the 


Vaddaradhane,. 
Story of the sage Bhadrabahu 


This story has two aspects. One, obviously the 
main, contains the account of the great migration of the Jaina 
Sahgha from Medhyadesa, at the time of the twelve-year famine, 
to Kalbappu in Mysore under the revered Bhadrabahu, the fifth 
Patriarch and last custodian of the fourteen Pirvag, with 
Candragupta Maurya as his royal disciple and a party of eight 
thousand monks; and it also records as a corollary of this 
great event the account of the split that oceurred in the 
Jaina church leading to the rise of two divisions in it, vis., 
Jina-ekalpis and Sthaviraekalpie which further gave rise to 
the Svetimbaras and the Yapaniyas also. The uukhex other, 
which forme an inserted part (pp. 75.5 to 85.4), and which can 
be called the sub-tale of Nandimitre put in the mouth of the 
teacher Samidhigupta, relates the account of the past Lives 


' 
of Samprati Candragupta, the grand=son of emperor Asoka. 


Harisena's corresponding story, No.131, does not 
contain anything about the second aspect. The same ie the 


case with Nemidatta's story, No.61, which is narrated in juet 
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27 verses. But the author of the Vaddaradhane seems to in- 
-corporate the subestory of Nandimitra or the account of the 
past lives of Samprati Candragupta, with the specific purpose 
of explaining or demonstrating the vow of Prayopagamana and 
preaching of the Ardahan& through the teacher Stvagupta 

(pp. 82+83), This has been duly discussed in the preceding 
chapter. Moreover, through this tale, the author also exe 


plains how a sinful soul, the yagabond Nandimitra,*> 


coming 
in contact with a Jaina Sage, Sivagupta, gradvally attains 
high spiritual life through fasts and austerities, submits 
himself to death by the rite of Prayopagamana, is reborn as 
god Kanakadhvaja, who himself glorifies the fruit of hia 
penances by coming back to hie former place”® and whorshipp- 
ing his dead body ~— another demonstration to encourage the 


Aradhaka and exhort the pious laity. 


The episode of Kastakuta and his wife Jayaghante, 


however, hes an entertaining value. 


Coming to the main story or ite first aspect, 


Harisena differs from it on some important points ?: In 


25. It may’soted that Hemacandra's Parisistaparvan, Edited by 
Jacobi, The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Caleutta 1932, Ch. XI, 
39-54, refers, in short, to Samprati"’s past lives in which he 
{4s mentioned as a starving vagabond (ratka). 


26. "In the teginmning of his career also private inclinations 
send a god back to the centre world ...." ¢ The Doctrine of 
the Jainas, Pe 244. 
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Harisena emperor Candragupta enters Order, becomes the first 
knower of the ten Purvas, becomes, bearing the name Vieakha- 
Girya, the chief of the Safigha and leads it to Panntadesa in 
the South, Bhadrabahu, considering bis advanced age, atays 
there only and later submits himself to Samadhimarana in the 
region of Bhadrapada near Ujjayini.?! Regarding the account 
of the split Harisena almost agrees with the author of the 
Vaddaradhane, who, but, presents it in detail. Nemidatta, 
again, differe from Harisena on some points + In Nemidatta's 
story Bhadrabahu, owing to his short life-span ahead, etays 
there only, His chief disciple, Visakhaearya, leade the migr~ 
ation to the South. Then emperor Candragupta enters Order 


and waits upon the teacher Bhadrabahu. Later Bhadrabahu aub- 


mits himself to Samadhimarana under a banfyan tree in Uijayinie® 
At this context it is worth taking into consideration what 
Hemacandra in his Parisietaparvan, Canto IX (1-113), tallies : 
Owing to Kunala's blindness, Samprati, his son, a baby in arme,}s 
anointed as Asoka's successor. After Acoka's death, Sampratt 
ascends the throne and becomes a powerful monarch and devout 
Jaina, About this time, a terrible famine sets in and forces 


the Jaina monks to emigrate as far ag sea-side, <At this time 


27. It may be noted that Kalbappu is not at all mentioned here. 


28. Nemidatta, too, does not mention Kalbappuy and he does not 
tell anything about the split in the Jaina Sangha. 
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Bhadrabahu ig in Nepal ete."2 Thus these three stories in 

oe omy UJ 
the Aradhand Kathakosas do not completely agree in respect of 
the account of the great migration of the Jaina Safgha to the 


South and Hemacandra's account is altogether different one. 


Now this story, as left by the author of the Vadda- 
radhane, with its vigorous narration containing the sub-tale 
of Nandimitra, with additional episodes of Kathtéra—bhe ikea and 
Pitcher-~on-tree in its latter part (pp. 89-91), with a wealth 
of details not Ream found in the corresponding etories in the 
other available Aradhana Kathakdsas, appears at the face of it, 
ae providing us with some new or additional information that 
may shed fresh light on the Bhadrabahu ~ Candragupta tradition 
in the Mysore region ~ the tradition which is also recorded in 
some literary and quasi-historical works like Ratnanandi's 
Bhadrabahu Carita in Sanskrit (1415 A.D.), Cidananda's Muni~ 
vahsabhyudaya in Kannada (c. 1680 A.D.) and Devendra's Raja- 
yali Kathe in Kannada (1800 46D. )7° and corroborated by epie 


graphical evidences and early local manuments and accepted by 


29. Thus according to this account, during the terrible 
famine Bhadrabahu is in Nepal. Candragupta Maurya is dead 
long back. It is Samprati who is on the throne. 


30. M.D, Degai, in his Short History of Jaina Literature 

(in Gujarati), notes that there is no record of Bhadrabahu- 
Candragupta Migration to South India in any of the Svetan- 

bara Prabandhas connected with Bhadrabahu : Jeina Sahityano 
Itihasa, Shri Jaina Svetambara Conference, Bombay 1933, 

p. 88, fn. 73. 
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eminent historians as a historical fact.?! But e close 
serutiny of it indicates that the author of the Veddaradhane 
in his zeal of collecting ample material from different, st 
least two, sources dumpe in his story matter representing two 
different traditions and while presenting it in an entertain- 


ing manner is found confused in two respects : 


(1) He, in his narration of the story, uses, in the 
same context, two names of two Maurya emperors,visz., Candra- 
gupta Maurya, the founder of the dynasty, and Samprati Candra- 


gupta, his great great grandson. (2) He, further, uses, the 


PE nc WUhsad RENIN RED EN cet 


3%. i) BeL.Rice : Mysore and Coorg from Inscription, London 
1909, pp. 3=10. (2) Vincent Smith : Oxford History of India, 
3rd ed., Oxford 1958, pp. 98-99. (3) Ramaswami Alyangar and 
Seshagiri Rao : Studies 4a South Indian Jainism, Madras 1922, 
PP. 1923, (4) B.A.Saletore : Medieval Jainiem, Bombay 1938, 
pp, 3-4. (5) J.P.dain : The Jaina Sources of the History of 
India, Delhi 1964, pe. 103. 


44) Some Scholars differ on some factors of this tragition: 
(i) This Bhadrabahu is Bhadrabahu II, the author of the 
Niryuktis and the teacher of Kundakunda after migration : A 
hidden land-mark in the History of Jainism, by Dr. H.l.dain, 
B.C.taw Volume II, BeO.R.I., Poona 1946, p. 60. (2) It was 
Bhadrabahu III and Candragupta II who came to Kalbappu : 
Sham Shastri, Mysore Archeological Report 1923. This point 
ig noted by Dr. Saletore, Op.cit. 
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in the game context, both Pataliputra and Ujjayini as ths 
eapital cities of Samprati Candragupta,. 


The mention of the two names of the two Maurya 


emperors is found in the following sequences and recurrence ? 


Candragupta se eee De 7568 
Samprati Candragupta eae eas Be 15.25 
n . ees cos Pe 75430 
tt tt cee jee De TH52 
" " ee von De 84.32 
" it eas soe De 20542 
, King (arasat) as gee: “Oe “E5621 
Sauprati Candragupta ee5 ses Pe 8642 
it a gus sea, DecOlet7 
g i eee eos Pe 88,3 
Sage Samprati Candraguota Wak eee De 88.12 
Sage Candragupta es coe De 88, 23—24 
tt , 4 we ia Dev BIe4 
it " ses ose De 90212 
tt " ee eee De 90.19 
" " eee eos Pa 90.26 
n " one eee De D104 
" " er soe Bs 91017 


Sage Samprati Candragupta ode eee De 93022 
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' 


4 


Then coming to the confusion of names of the ecapi- 
tal cities, the author of the Vaddaradhane tells that Candra- 
gupta was made king by canakya after the Nandas were uprooted, 
and that Candragupta ruled in the city of Pataliputra (p.75.5). 
Then after giving the aecount of Candragupta's successors, he 
tells that as the emperor Samprati Candragupta reigned, the 
teacher Samadhigupta, endowed with the supernatural knowledge 
Avadhi, came over to Pataliputra (pe 76.1) and took up hig 
abode in an outside park. Samprati Candragupta went yn there 
paid homage to the sage and requested him to relate the account 
of his age lives (pp. 75.30 to 76.4). The teacher commences 
relating the same account which closes on p. 84.32. Then the 
author continues : Listening to the account of his previous 
births related by the teacher Samadhigupta, being pleased and 
having bowed down to the teacher, the emperor Samprati Candra- 
gupta went back to his palace, reigned the earth end Lived 
happily in Ujjéni (p. 85.14). 


This confusion of names of the two Maurya emperors 
and the two Maurya capital cities, found in this im story, may 
be possibly owing to the author's inserting the sub-story of 
Nandimitra, or the accounts of the past lives of Samprati Cand- 
ragupta, which represent e/traaition different from the one 
which is represented by the main or frame story of Bhadrabahu 


In narrating this sub-story the author of thé Vaddaradhane 


appears much more coneerned with the demonstration of the 
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af the 
rite of Prayopagamana together with preaching of, Aradhana, 


that also in an entertaining and interesting manner, than 
with recording a tradition with the historian's eye so as not 
to disturb the tradition obtained in the narration of the 
main story. 


Canto IX of Hemacandra's Parisistaparven clearly 
states that a dreadful famine oceurred when Samprati Candra- 
gupta,the powerful monarch and devout Jaina, was reigning the 
Magadha country and it drove the monks as far as sea-saide. 

The same work, in Canto XI (39-54), contains in short an 
account of the past life of Samprati Candragupta which broadly 
agrees with the corresponding portion of the story in the 
Vaddaradhane. Moreover the early part of Canto IX of the Pari- 
sistaparvan relates the account of Kunala's blindness which 

is also found with wilder motif in this story in the Vaddara- 
dhane, Henee some source having similar legend about Kunala's 
blindness and traditional account of Samprati Candragupta's 
past life, appears to have provided the author of the Vaddara~ 
dhane material for #h¢ building up Nandimitra's tale and dis- 
turbed the tradition in the main story which has a different, 
perhaps. his main,source at hand, possibly some Prakrit 


commentary on the Bhagavati Aradhana . 


Thus this story in the Vaadarsdhane does not give 
us any additional evidence regarding the Bhadrabahu-Candra- 


gupta tradition obtained in Karnatak but appears to venture 
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to represent, at a time, streams of two different traditions. 
The main or frame story of Bhadrabahu represents a tradition 
recorded in 8.B.4, regarding the migration of Bhadrabahu and 
Candragupta to Kalbappu etec., and in S.B. 40 and 54, regard 
ing the episodes of Kantara-bhe ik sa ete.?* The tale of Nandi-~ 
mitra pertly represents a tradition, which is simller to, 
though not identical with, the one found in Hemacandra's Pari~ 
sistaparvan ecantoes IX qgnd Xf as noted above.7> Yet thie story 
in the Vaddaradhane has some important points to ite eredit ¢ 
It is, as things stand today, the earliest literary work in 
Kannada to record the famous Bhadrabahu-Candragupta tradition 
in its main or frame story. S.B.1 (c. 600 A.D.) is older then 
this story; but S.B.40 (1163 A.D.) and S.B.54 (1129 A.D.) are 


younger than 1.°4 


Story of Talitaghate 


This story contains more edificatory and dogmatical 


matter than the narrative one. Harisena gives the correspond- 


Lmamenil 


32. For details about 3.3.40 and 54, vide Mysore and Coorg 
from Inecriptions, 


33. It may be noted that M.G.Pai's conclusions arrived at in 
his article, Advent of Jainism into Karnaiak, Kannada Sahitya 
Parisatpatrike, Vol.EXVI, p.142, appear to have been based on 


his hurried reading of the text of this story in the Vaddara-— 
dhane. . ey 

34, Vide Introduction, discussion on date under 'T4t¢le, Author~- 
ship end Date’. - 
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~ing story No.132, in just & verges and Nemidatta, No.62, in 
13 verses. The central idea of the corresponding atories of 
these different. authors is the same. But the author of the 
Vaddara dhane augments it mainly with a sermon put in the mouth 


35 which forms more than helf the part 


of the sage Abhayaghosa, 
of the whole story (pp. 96.12 to 99,12). It 1s full of edifi- 
catYony and dogmatical matter intended for instructing the 


pious laity 3 


After explaining what is dharma, who are the true 
sages and who is the true god, the sage Abhayaghosa elaborately 
describes the four conditions of existence, viz.e, hellish, sub- 
human, human and divine, around which the sinful soul wanders, °° 
He, then, respectfully refers to three types of the great vow 
(obviously the Bhaktapratyakhyana) with three respective fruits: 
The best, the medium and the ordinary vows liberating the soul, 
after destroying Karman in three, five and eight births rer- 


pectively (p. 98.24~28).2! The gage y then, describes the abede 


35. The sage Abhayaghosa, or some other one playing hie role, 
does not appear at all in the corresponding stories of Hari- 
sen and Nemidatta. 


36. C£e BheAs, Nos. 1561-1601. This portion forms a part of 
the Kavaca Chapter. Hence the contents of the above noted 
sermon are also condueive to the Kradheka. 


37. Cf. BheA., Nos, 2160~2162. 
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and state of the liberated soul (pp. 98.29 to 99.12), Thus 
this sermon contains, more or less, AM epitome of the Jaina 


philosophy. 


Moreover though the sermon of the revered Vardhamana 
is merely referred to (p. 100.22), the author makes hia, after~ 
wards, advise the thirty-two princes on the relation between 
austerities and liberation : Just as gold-ore has te go through 
several hard processes like being pounded, heated etc., #aimi- 
larly the human soul has to undergo severe austerities before 


liberation (pp. 100.27 to 101.2). 


The non-availability of prey to the hunting princes, 
the breaking down of their bows, the four clues (sabhijiiana, 


ps 100.6) to the sage's forecast etc. have entertaining value. 


This story exemplifies the rite of Prayopagamana on 


a large or mass seale. 
Story of the sage Dharmaghosa 


In this story, the author of the Vaddara dhane appears 
tO illustrate the best (Utkrsta) Aradhang ag distinguished from 
the medium(madhyena) one through the narration of accounta of 
lives of two/aapeskex Viz. , Dharmaghosa and DharmakTrti, who 
were formerly princes, but entered Order on listening to the 
teacher Gunotiama's brief sermon consisting of just a few 


quotations (pp. 102.21 to 103.10), 
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Harisena's corresponding story, No.133, is narrated 
just in 17 verses and that of Memidatta, No.63, in 13 verses, 
In both of these corresponding stories, Dharmakirti does not 


appear at all. 


But in this story in the Vaddaradhane, Dhearmaghosa 
ie shown to have trod-the path of the best Aradhana and, after 
destroying all kermas, to have obtained eternal bliss (p.104. 
13.45) 92° whereas Dharmakirti 1s shown to be Asannabhavya 
(worthy of being liberated in the near future), who attains 
liberation in the third subsequent birth (p.104,23=24). Tt is 


certainly an example of madhyama frSahana.?? 


In the part of the story concerning Dharmaghogsy a 
rule regarding the conduct of the Jaina monk is explained : 


Jaina monks do not accept food or drink from gods or goddessca.° 


Moreover in this story the author enumerates the 
four Anuyogas of the Digambara Canon, viz.; Prathamanuyoga, 
Carananuyoga, Karananuyoga and Dravyanuyoga, to be studied by 


the newly initiated monk (pn. 103.14.15). 


The Tirthakara Svayamprabha in Purvavidehe and his 
? 
being consulted by Srfyadevate add to the Jaina coesmographical 


atwosphere of the atory,. 


F cdarantaamatumammtnas tuaemalnnint 


38, Vide Bhod.e, No, 2160. 39. Vide BheA., No. 2161. 


40, This is the chief motif of the corresponding stories in 
Harisena and Nemidatta. 
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Story of the sage Siridinna 


This story has two aspects : (1) The glorification 
of the great.festival of the Jinas {Jinamahamahime) during the 
Phalguna iandimtevaxatt Nendisvara’ ! as observed by king Jita- 
satru and other two feudatory princes who are all lay disecipl- 
es with Right Faith in the Jaina Scriptures. The importance 
of this festival of the Jinas ig illustrated through the anee~ 
dote of the wetenurse Vinayamati, who observes two fasts of 
eight days (aetopavasa ) each suecegsively, dies and is reborn 
as Sriyadevate who does good to each of her adorers. Siridi- 
nna is born by the grace Of this goddess only. This aneedote 
also illustrates that austerities are more important thanmere 
celebrations (pp. 106.10 to 108-15). (2) The part of the 
story concerning Siridinna and the pet parrot illustrates the 
Doctrine of Karman and exemplifies the hard sufferings and 


forbearance of the hero (pp. 108.16 to 109.25). 


4%. i) Maha is a festival of worship of the Jinas by lay 
diseiples and Mahamaha is that observed by lay disciples who 
are kings, feudatory princes etc. 

41) The Astahnika (eight day? worship of the Jinae takes 
place during the Nandisvara festival from the 8th to the full 
moon day of the bright a of the months of Kartika, 
Phalguna and Asagha. 

4a4) "This me act of worship «- one of the forme of Puja 
listed by Jinasena —— is a surrogate for adoration of the 
Jaina images by the gods in the temples of the NendTavara- 
dvipa, which is inaccessible to mortals". Jaina Yoga, p.232. 
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Harigena's corresponding story, No.134, mostly com- 
pares with this story which has greater details. But Nemida- 
tta's story, No.64, is narrated in just 16 verses end does not 


contain the first aspect at all. 


Story of the sage Vrabhasena 


In this story, an eight-year old prince Vroabhasena 
enters Order along with his father, Pradyata, who wanted to 
aebrotate the prince before he could embrace monk-hocd. But 
prince Vrsabhasena, at this young age, prefers 'mokea patta ' 

(throne of liberation) to 'rajyapatta' (throne of royelty) 
(p.113-5-6), for human life is like 'penipulla' (a dew-drop 
on a blade of erass) (113.10) and worldly pleasures are like 
"Kkihhpakca phala’ (a sweet but poisonous fruit) (p.113.20). 
Here it can be seen that prince Vreabhasena's arguments have 
didactic value and they form a fine piece of advice to the 
leity. 


Vesbhasena meets death by the rite of Prayopagamane , 
destroys all the karmas and attains eternal bliss in the same 
birth. (p.114.18). But Pradyota accomplishes the Ratnatraya, 
dies and is rehorn as a god (p.114.18=19). 


From this diseussion it is clear that Vrebhasena's 
ascetic career and death, marked by sincere longing for liber~ 


ation at an early age and perseyerance in accomplishing it, is 
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an example of the best Aradhana and the ascetic career and 
death of Pradyota is an example of the medium type of Aradha- 
na.*? 

In the earlier and the major part of the story 
(p. 110.10 #0''142.15), there is little Jaina religicus atmos- 
phere except a few names like Jinavadika, Jinamat4 and Jina- 
datte (p.110.23.24) and a part of a sentence concerning adopt~ 
jon of the vow of celibacy and adopting nun—heed (».112.1). 


Harisena's corresponding story, No.135, compares 
well with this story. But Nemidatta's story, No.65, i2 too 


short to stand comparison. 


The author of the Vaddaradnane , in thie story, 
describes the sufferings and forbearance of the sage Vreabha~ 
gena in a very touching manner (particularly on p. 114.1519), 


which would exhort any Arddhaka to be firm in hie great vow. 
Story of the sage Kartika 


In this story, king Agniraja falls in love with hie 
youngest daughter Krttika and getting the consent of his minis~ 
ters and subjects by artifice, marries ner. 43 Krttike later 
gives birth to a son, Kartika. Prince Kartika, at the age of 


| setiemtemeall 


42. Vide Bhedey Nos. 2160~2161,. 
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Sixteen, on hearing from his mother, for the first time, that 
his father also happens to be her father, develops disgust for 
worldly life and enters Order and wanders about alohe (pp.115~12 
to 117.5). 


The author, in this part of the story, illustrates 
two vows % one concerning the laity and the other concerning 
monk-hood, The king's falling in love with his own daughter 
etc., illustrates the importance of the lay-disciple'’s fourth 
VOW, Vige, Svadara santosavrata, being content with one's own 
wife. The sages’ request to the king to specify the gem, before 
they could respond to hig question (p. 116.2) illustrates the 
importance of one of the five Samitis of the monk viz., bhaga- 


gsamiti (carefulmess in speaking). 


The part of the story connected with Kranfica's strik- 


ing the sage with a missile ete. (p.117.6—25) illustrates the 
harmfulness of anger. *4 


A 
The washing of the dirt (mala )from the sage Kartika's 


pody by rain-water, which later turns into panyacea etc. 


43, Stories with such shocking events of brutal love are found 
in other Jaina narrative works also : 1) Story of Prajapati, in 
Gunacandra's Mahavira—Cariya, Devacand Lalbhai Pustakoddhara 
Series, No.75, Bombay 1929, Prastava III, Bhava 17. 41) Story 
of Puspactila and Puespacula, in Hemacandra's Parisistaparvan, 
Canto VI, 88-104, 


44, BheA., Nos. 1360-1374 eloquently presents the harmful nature 
of anger. 


2e1 


(pe 117.1-5), glorifies the Malausadhi rddhi, a kind of mira- 


culous power possessed by some Jaina cages. *? 


Harisena's corresponding story, No.136, and Nemi- 
datta's story, No.65, are almost the same in outline. Bit 
the author of the Vaddaradhane narrates it in a very attyace 


tive manner with all events lucidly presented. 
Story of the sage Vidyuccora 


In this story, king Vidyuccora, who is a lay -diisci- 
ple, plays the role of an adept thief in order to realise an 
oath, taken by him at his boy-hood while playing the game 
thief-and=ball, that he would get his friend Yamadanday gen 
of the royal city-guard, hanged when he would succeed hice 
father. Vidyuecora, as a thief, stands thirty-two punishments 
administered by the city-guard because of his being aware that 
such human sufferings are trivial -= less than even one hundr- 
ed thousandth part of those found in hells about which he, as 
a boy, had heard from a elie teacher. In principle he reali- 
ses the oath. Then he enters Order, forbears hardships created 
by a deity, dies by the rite of Prayapagamana and is reborn in 
heaven. Thus the main story glorifies the lay -disciple's 


45. Eight miraculous powers, with their sub-kinds, are attri- 
buted to the Jaina sage practising severe penances. 
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conduet and exemplifies the relictous hero's sufferinge and 


forbearance, 


The central idea is the game in the corresponding 
stories of Harisena, No.138, and of Nemidatha, No.68, but 
® « 
narrated in short in 73 and 43 verses respectively. 


But the author of the Vaddaradhane hae developed it 
into a pretty long story adding, at proper contexts, didactic 
pits, dogmatic diseussion and illustrative episodes. He haz 
made it edifying and entertaining to the pioua leity and con- 
ducive to the heart of the Aradhaha. 


Uniike Harisena and Nemidatta, the author of the 
Vaddaradhane , makes Vidyuecora repeat, in brief, the sermon 
delivered by the teacher Sivagupta long back and avails hime 
self of an opportunity to discuss and explain some dogmatical 
and ethical points having educative value for the pious laity 


(p.126,9 to 128.2) : 
9 
sila (maintenance of the vratas) 
Those who are devoid of vratas (vowg)/and caritra- 
aunas (qualities of good character) are reborn in hells and 


46 


undergo untold agonies. The sufferings of beings in hells 


46. i) Under 'vratasilacaritra gunamgal’ (p.126.13), the avth- 
or. seems to enumerate hastily and incompletely, the five enu- 
vratas, three guna-vratas, four siksa-vratas and a list of some 
prohibited articles—all dumped together without being apeci- 
fied or classified. ; 

4i) The Digambarae give the collective designation of eTla 
to gunaevratas and ciked-vratas : R.Williams, Jaina Yoga,p.55. 
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are deseribed at some length’! (pp. 126.22 to 127.19). Then 
the author refers to cdurvidha Sravaka-dharma ~ four-fola 
conduct of the lay- disciple (p.127.20-21) as well as Dvadaza~ 
vidha $rvaka~-dharma - twelve-fold conduct of the lay disciple 
(p.127.22-23), further he explains who is true God (p. 127,23- 
24), what is true dharna (p.127.24) and what is true penance 
(p.127.24—25), enumerates navapadartha = nine fundamentals 
(p.127.24-25) refers to palledstikaya - five entities snd 
saddravya - six substances (p.127.25=27) and then fully descri- 
bes Samyaktva — faith in the teachings of the Jina with ite 
eight merits and twenty~five refractions (pp. 127.25 to 128.2). 
This analysis of the contents of the sermon clearly showa that 
it is almost a miniature S$rivakiedra (treatise on the conduct 


of the lay discipie).*® 


47. The traditional deseription of the life in hells, has 
been used by the Jaina treatises on the conduct of the lay 
disciple, to ilivstrete the retribution for evil acts or 
refractions of vows : R.Williams, Jaina Yoga, p. 253. 


48. "In the presentation of the Sravakaeara the orisinal 
pattérn, Digambara as well ae Svetambara, seems to have been 

a description of Samyuktva and the twelve vrates followed by 

a eketch of the ritual and incorporating miscellaneous injunct— 
ions that cannot be brought under the head of any perticular 
vow" s R Williams, Jaina Yoga, Intro. p. XVII. 
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The author of the Vadd@radhane, then, makes Vidyu~ 
' 
ccora, a Sravaka, reflect on the transitory nature of human 


49 


life and the impurity of human body through some quotations 


and their explanation (pp.131.29 to 133.13). 


The episode of the Sarvarujapahara (Necklace heving 
divine power of curing all diseases) illustrates the merits of 


sineere devotion to the Jinas (p.130.6—17). 


Lastly, at the end of the story, the euthur duly 


enumerates the four grades of Dharma-dhyane -- Auapicious 


20 and those of Sukla—dhyana ~~ pure meditaton’ with 


meditation 
, 

reference to Ksapakasreni «-- spirituel ladder for the mom: 

under the yow,?" through which the hero destroys the eight 


karmaas and attains eternal bliss. 


AE AOE ICR ATE ETS 


49. 4) These are the two anupreksas (meditations), anitys 
and asaucya, of the twelve which are separately treated ia 
trealLiseson the topicg- ; 

ii) But several Digambara writers on Sravekacare also 
have treated these anupreksas. Vide Jaina Yoga, p. 244. 

iii) There is no wonder Wf the author of the VaddSradhane 
touches two of them in tihe right context in this story in 
which he has presented a miniature Sravakacaro as noted avove. 


1 -1 
50. Vide BheA., Nos. daddnde in whieh the four grades of this 
meditation are enumerated and explained in subsequent aahis. 


51. Vide Bh.A.,; Nos. 187879 in which the four grades of shis 
meditation are enumerated and explained in subsequent gahbas. 


52, Vide Bh.A., No. 2093. 
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Story of the sage Gurudatta 


This story mainly consists of accounts of the souls 
of King Uparicara and his fovr queens, the Vidyadhara prince 
Vajradada, the wood-cutter Tufigabhadra and Gomati, a hunter's 


wife in their several continued pirths.°° 


Harisena's corres~ 
ponding story, No.139, is given in short which broadly agrees 
with this in outeline, but differs in structure and scope of 
accounts. Nemidatta's story, Wo.69, ia too short to stand 
comparigion. Buy the author of the Vaddsradhene bos made it 
a fine dharmakatha, to be accurate, a fine Aradhenaketha, 
replete with sermons, religious instructions, moral exhortat- 
jons and dogmatic details. He hae also added the enub-tale, a 


folk-tale, of the two esrpenters. 


A serutiny of the econtentea of this story from the 
religious point of view, indicates that begides his proposed 
aim, the author has before his mind the edification ond glori~ 
fication of the lay disciple's vows on one hoend and the illus- 
tration and explanation of the main ideals of the Jaina monk, 
together with the demonstretion of the vow of Bhaktapratya- 


khyanea.and preaching of the Eyfanens.* on the other. 


53. It is, rather, a group of stories as the author himself 
sugeestie at the close of it (p.1614.21). 


544 Thig point has been duly discussed tn the preceding 
chapter. 
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The four queens of King Uparicara, who are endowed 
with Right Faith in the words of the Jinas, on advent of a 
calamity, die religious death with their undeluded minds and 
are reborn as gods (p.138.1-6) and live a glorious heavenly 
life which is just the favour of the Doctrine of the dJinas 
(p. 141.67). But king Uparicara, with wrong fatth and conse- 
quently with deluded mind, dies with painful medttation. (Arta- 
dhyana) and jie reborn as a big snake. The snake, later, on 
instruction and edvice by prince Anentavirya, the four goddess- 
eg and the sage Saraevate, adopts the lay dieciple’s vows 
(pp. 139.75 to 142.5). Gomati, a hunter's wife, on listening 
to the sermon of the teacher Samadhigupta, partly adopts the 
lay disciple's vows (pp. 150.27 to 151.1-2). ‘This leads her 
to be born as princess AZ Abhayamati. The formidable white 
elephant (the soul of Tuhgabhadrea } , on listening te the sermor 
of Acyutendra, adopts the lay diseiple's vows along with Samya- 
ktva (p. 156,223) and subsists on dry leaves and pure water.°> 
With this type of conduct, the elephant once shows compassion 
to a burnt rabbit and, consequently is reborn, after death, 
aga god, Even the jealous Buddhiet, Buddhadasa, adopts the 


lay disciple's yows and prapasea flovrishes (p.161.12=15). 


Side by sie, this avosy algo illustrates and expleins 


the Jaina monk's jdeale, particularly the foremost one,vize, 


55, The principle of Ahihsa (non-hurting) can hardly be illus- 
trated bettec than this in this context. 


CERN me RH 
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the Samadhimarana in its various phases : The four queens of 
king Uparicara reeort to, possibly, Avicara Bhaktapratyakhyano~ 
marana, die and are reborn as gods (p.138.2-6). Prince Ananta~ 
virya,; keeps before his mind his mothers’ {deals, as against 

his father's, enters Order, practises severe penances, destroys 
the eight karmas and attains eternal bliss (p.144.16 to 145.4). 
The snake, formerly king Uparicara, sdopte Ssvicara Dhaktepratya~ 
khyana, dies with painful meditation and, hence, is reborn as 
Nagendra god in the lower worlé (poi44.11+15). Queen Abhyaya~ 
mati adopts the great VOWS, studies scriptures including the 
Trachana: practises hard penaneces and submits herself to Sathnye~ 
gana and is reborn as a god (pp. 151.21 to 152.3). The sages 
Gurudatta, Halsmuche, Gajakumara ond Narasihhea celmly forbear 
all hardships and afflictions and die by the rite of Prayapa- 


gamana and attain enternal bliss or heavenly happiness. 


The very core of the Jaina philosonhy fe put in the 
reflection of the sage Gurudatta, upon which he dvelis while 
he is being burnt with o11 and twisted hey, by the angry Hala- 
mucha "Tt is not his fault. It is the time for the rise of 
the karman of my past life and i* is that karman that burne me, 
put not he. If at all he burns, he burns only my body which 
is perishable and he dares not burn my Right Faith, Knowledge 
and Conduct. He ig indeed my benevolent friend® (p. 153414-18).°° 


Se eahaartaadh 


56. Cf. BheAey Nos. 1528~29, 
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At this context, the author of the Vaddare dhane 
indulges in dogmatic discussion connected with the final stage 
of Aradhana leading to eternal bliss (pp. 154.7 to 155.26) 3 
The four gdrades of Dharma-dhyana and Sukla~dhySna eech, the 
destruction of the four harmful karmas, the state of Sayoga- 
kevali, the traditional description of Samavasaraney the des- 
truction of the four harmless karmas, the state of Ayoga-kevali 


and that of the Siddha etc., are lucidly presented.” ! 


Story of Cilataputra 


This story illustrates, on one hand, the importance 
of the gift of food (aharadana) which forms a part of one of 
56 


the four elements of the conduct of the lay disciple and ex~ 
plains, on the other, the Doctrine of Karman during the course 


of working of which, it is also shown, a pious bent of mind 


ERO ROE RT I ME OE ORE OD IR OREN ET OE SE 


57. Except the description of Samavasarana, this part can be 
the cummary of Bh.Z., Nos. 2088-2127. 
58, i) The four elements of the Conduct of the lay digciple 
are : dana (gift), sila (maintenance of guna-vratas and eiked— 
vratas, puja (worship) and upavasa(fasting). 

ii) Gift is of four kinds + ahara (food), ausadha (medicine), 
abhaya (shelter) and jana (knowledge). 

4ii) Regarding dana (gift), R.Williams observes : "This 
vrata covers the most important single element in the practice 
of the religion, for without alms-giving by the laity there 
could be no ascetics and therefore no transmission of the 
sacred doctrine". : Jaina Yoga, pe 149. 
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puts man on the path of liberation whatsoever sins he may have 


committed formerly. 


The caravan-leader Nandimitra, a lay disciple, offers 
a sesg¢game—sweet—ball to a monk, Tapovara, who does not get food 
during his begging round in a villege. As the result of this 
pious act, he, after death, is reborn in the Bhega-—bhumi, then 
as a Vyantara god and then as prince Cildtaputra (pp. 163.22 to 
164.19). 


later prince Cilataputra leads dewaucherous, wild 
and eruel life; even he kills an innocent bride out of help. 
lessness, runs away, happens to meet a Jaina sage, acquires 
a pious bent of mind, listens to the sage's sermon in brief, 
enters Order and embraces Prayopagamana. Then harfassed by a 
_Vyantara god, the former soul of the bride, who assumes the 
‘ oe of vulture and big ants, he forbears all pains, dies and 


is reborn as a god (pp. 166.4 to 168.9). 


Lhe introductory part of the story, the wedding of 
king Upasrenika with the princess of a hunters’ village 
(pp. 162.12 to 163.21) and the episode of the selection of an 
heir~apparent to throne by two tests (pp.164.20 to 165.6) very 


well serve the side of entertainment. 


Harisena's or reanenddne etory, Noe140, does not 
contain both of these two sections, Moreover his story be- 
trays confusion regarding names Cil&tamitra and Cilataputra 
and, consequently, regarding the narration of the last part 


of the story where it is Bhattimitra who kille the bride. 
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Nemidatta's story, No.70, has some more details, than that 

of Harisena, but all events in it do not exactly agree with 
those in the story in the Vaddaradhane. The king's bonn and 
the debauchery of prince Cilataputra are absent in Remidatta's 


story.” 


Story of the sage Dandaka 


This story illustrates the doctrine of karman, glo- 
rifies dana-vrata (the vow of gift) in its different phases 
and, thereby, exhorts the lay disciples to indulge in this 


pious act. 


os t 
Sudamaka, the chief vaseal of king Asoka, heing 
greedy, ervel and even murderer, binds hellish life (p. 170. 
14215), 0° Later he suffers from head and mouth diseases, 


One day as he is about to take his medicated food, a monk with 


59. Cilataputra appears to have been a religious hero of great 
fame for his lifeestory is found nerrated in several ancient 
and later works which are noted by Dr. J.C.edain in his 
Prakrta Sahityaka Itihasa, The Chowkhamba Vidya Bhavan, Vara- 
nasi 1961. The figures in the brackets refer to the page- 
numbers of this book 3 Ivasyaka Niryukti (p.206); Vyavahara 
Bhasya (p.219)3 Agama Vyakhya (p.358)3 TehySnenaptkoee 
(p.445)3 and Uvaesamala (pe491). 


60. This is an example of binding name-karma, the karma that 
determines the condition of existence. 


ast 


similar diseases happens to come on his begging round. Sada~ 
maka offers him that food by which the monk is cured of hés 
diseases from which he suffered for twelve yeers,. As a reward 


64 Sudamaka acquires some merit (p.170.22). 


of this pious act, 
As per former binding of kerman, he is reborn as 9 hellisa 
being, undergoes horrible agonies and, after due period of 
time, is reborn as Dandaka and later becomes Commander-—in~chief 


to the semi-universal monarch Visnu. 


This Dandaka on listening to the account of his 
past lives as related by the revered Aristanemi, enters Order 
and suffers from several bad diseases including leprogy. Tisnu 
on knowing this, invites the monk Dandaka to come and stay, 
during the rainy season, in the royal temple and serves him 
medicated food prepared on the advice of hia physician Jaza 
and offered from the residences of the Royal harem. As a re~ 


ward of this pious act, Visuu binds TMirthskara Life ( DelT201) 0°" 


The author also inserts in this part of the stor ; 
some dogmaticel points : The physician Jays dies with Arta 
dByana (painful meditation) for nourishing anger against the 


sage Dandaka and, consequently, is reborn as e monkey (p.172. 


PO ett ret 


61. This illustrates the importance of the gift of food aid 
medicine. 


62, This part of the story is an illustration of the impoct- 
anee of the gift of abhaya (shelter), ahara (food) ond 


ausadha (medicine) 


4—m8), Besides, the sage Dandaka, after knowing from the king's 
words oF appreciation of physician daya's performance, that he 
was offered medicated food, repents for the valyevrtya (service) 
and andergoes the vow of Simhaniskridita as a measure of gelf- 
punishment (p.172.9=13), Here" init nihdena end garvhana 
(p. 172011) 9°° the 6th and 7th qualities (gunas) of Samyuktva, 
through which the sage repents for his sm unknowingly committ- 
ing an error by ediinectueieine (mixed in food) about the purtty 
of which he has had no knowledge. ©4 
Harisena nivae this story, No.141, with lees elabo~ 
ration and details.Nemidatta's story, No.71 is very short. But 
the author of the Vaddaradhane adds the episode of the monkey 
(the former soul of Jaya, Visnu's physician) and ite adopting 
Sraveke vratas and Saiinyasana to dllustrate the importance of 
the attitude of equanimity of the Jaina monk (p. 172417=18)0°° 
This part also glorifies the Jaina fakk faith, which puts a subs 
human being, like the saoniegs on the path of salvation. 


t ae 
Moreover, in Harisena's storyking Yamunovatka suffers 

from leprosy and is doomed to hell, tn Nenidatta's story, he 

is left to himself. But in the bis tn [ete Vaddaradhane, he, 


63. The detailed technical explanation of these two qualities 
is presented by R.Williams in his daina Yoga, pp. 41-42. 

64. The Jaina monk,under exceptional circumstance, can take 
medicine, but it must be prasuka, free from living beings. 


65. Vide Bh.A., No. 2057. 
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witnessing the godg' praising and adoring the dead body of 
the Liberated Dandaka y repents, enters Order and, later, being 
surrounded by forest-fire meets death by the rite of Pray>paga- 


mana and attains eternal bliss (pp. 173.19 to 174.9).68 


Lastly, the monkey's death is an example of Bharta~ 
pratyakhyana-marana and that of. Yamunavaiika ie one of Prayopa- 
gamana. The sub-human perseverance and extraordinary forvear-— 
ance in these two cases respectively serve the auther's proposed 


aim by way of additional exemplificationa. 


Story of five hundred sages 3 


Mahendradatta and others 


This story illustrates the Law of Karmic retribation 
and Viradhanad (losing the Rotnatraya) of a sage who develope 


tejorddhi (miraculous powor of omni-consuming fire). 


Pive hundred sages, Mahendradatta, Skandakumara ete. 
are treacheronsly caused to be involved in a plot by Vyala, 
king Dandaka 's minister, who' formeriy as a high priest of king 


Jandrdana, was defeated by one of the sages, Skeandakumara, in 


i) 


66. This shows how the author of the Vaddaradhane appears to 
be keen in making his story replete with Aradhana aimosphere 
by utilising every available thread to this effect. 
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a debate and had developed enmity against them. On the order 
of the enraged king, Vyala gets all the five hundred sages 
erushed in oilemills. They all embrace Pray opagamanaand are 
reborn, except one, as gods in heavens (pp. 175.13 to 178.8). 
But the sage Skendakumara entertains anger which gives rise to 
‘Pejorddhi that consumes all beings in the kingdom and himself 
too. Then he igs reborn in the 7th he1l (p. 178.9-14). King 
Dandaka, being the cause of the mammoth ein, is doomed to the 
(jth hell and, then, he moves through all other six ones in 
various incarnations with spans of life of varied length. At 
the end of the hellish life, he is reborn as a Jatayu biré and 
accepts dina-dharma through its association with Bama, dies 
with Paffcansmaskara and is reborn in heaven (pp. 178.15 to 
179.5). 


Both Harisena, in St.No.142, and Nemidatta, in St, 
No.72, give this story in short -- in 8 aad 12 versee respect 
ively. fhe first two plots laid against the sages by Vyala, 
found in the story in the Vaddaradhane (pp. 176.14 to 1772 
and 177.314), ave not mentioned by these two authors, nor do 
they make any reference to the Fe joradhi oy the gage Skanda~ 
kumara, or to Dandaka's rebirth as a hellish being and to 
Jatayu pird ete, The inclusion , by the author of the Vadda- 
radhane, of two additional plots laid by Vyalo against the 
sages appear to glorify two of the five great vows of the Jaina 
monk, vize, ahimes, and aSteya. Moreover, the author of the 


Vaddaradhene exemplifies the death of 499 sages by the rite of 
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Prayopagamana and that of one, ¥iz., Skandakumare ae an in- 
stance of Viradhana for he develops, during his Prayopagamana, 


anger®! which gives rise to Fejoraani® 


and causes delusion. 
This author also illustrates the law of Karmic retribution by 
graphically narrating king Dandaka’ s various incarnations in 
hells (pp. 178.15 to 179.3) and glorifies the Jaina faith re- 
lating the account of Dandaka's next inearnstion of the datayu 
bird, which, by its association with Bima,°? adopte Jaina faith 


and through Patleanamask3ra attaine heavenly life (p.179.3-5). 


67, 4) Entertaining anger means getting into inauspicious 
meditation which leads the sage astray from hie pure self. 
Vide BheA., Now 1946, 

14) Bhued., Nos, 1360-1374 eloquently expoands,vith inst- 
anees, the harmful nature of anger. 


68 Schubring observes 3 “The curse ( sipa) does not figure 
prominently in the Jaina textsand its role is taken rather 

by the magic flash of fire which may be hurled by some infuri-~ 
ated monk or god", The Doctrine of the dainags, p. 317. 


69. I% may be noted that the Jaina authors have adopted the 
Valwik4 Ramayana with several alterations and innovations, 

with the result that in the Jaina Ramayana alwogt all charac- 
tera, including Ravana, are devout Jainas. Vimela's Pauma- 
eardya is the earliest available work of this sype. Dr. Bhaya~ 
ni has presented an interesting study of this subject in his 
paver, Bhe narrative of Rama in the Jaina tradition, Bharatiys 
Vidya, Vol. XXV~1-2 1965, pp. 18-25 


70. Bhef., No. 755,statea : The Jaina seriptures teach that 
a single salutation (by the bhavya) to the Arahantae at the 
time of death is capable of putting an end to the cycle of 
birth and death. 
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Under this head comes a single story, i.e, No. 48, 


of Canakya. 
Story of the sage Canakya 


The major part, more than nine-tenth, of this story 
has nonJaina setting, episodes and events. The Jaina relt- 

gicus aspect of it is found only in the last three paragraphs 
(pp. 191.10 to 192,18) besides the opening gohawoth the Bhagavatt 
Aradhana and a ¢asual mention of a few phrases and lines display~ 
ing the Jaina colour on p. 183 ¢ 

yasantake is a Sravake (p. 183.9). Candkya adopta vows 
of the lay disciple. under a sage (p. 183.1819); and minister 
Sakatalé gives his daughter to Canakya considering him to possa- 
ess, among other qualities, Samyaktva-dreti (faith in the words 
of the Jinas) (p.183.21)%. After these two references, candkya 
is not seen anywhere betraying any Jaina features until at the 
fag end of the story, when he, being disgusted of worldly plea- 
sures, enters Order at the hands of the teacher Mativare (p. 
491.15), forbears the hardship caused by Subandhu and die# by 
the rite of Ifgini (p.192.10), accomplishes the Ratnatraya and 
is reborn as a god in heaven (p.192.11-12). Tt is worth noting 
that his attempt at getting the foremost seat set for vhe Brahe 
manas at the court of the Nandas (p.185) indicates, his being 
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i — 
shown, by the author, as a Sravaka by faith only. 


‘The remaining part of the story, concerning Kaps 
and his being put in an underground dungeon, Subandhu's plane, 
Cindkya's wisdom, rage, tact and tricks, the old woman's 
lesson to Canakya, the pregnancy longings of queen Candramati 
etc., has all secular atmogphere full of interest and enter- 
tainment -— perhaps a nice change in place of sermons for the 


laity. 


Harisena tells this story, No.143, in just 85 verses 
with less elaboration and details. Though the central idea 
is the same, Harisena differs from the author of the Vaddara- 
dhane sh in respect of some names and the number and nature 
of events etc, Nemidatta, St.No.73, narrates it in just 42 
verses that cover in brief the besic events. But the auther 
of the Vaddaradhane has made this story highly interesting with 
several additional events and episodes, as noted above. Some 
of the details given by the author of the Veddaradhane, but 
not presented by Harisena, are found, with minor differences 
and adaptations, in Hemacandra's Parisistapurven (Canto VIII, 


Moreover, though the opening gaha of this atory in 
the Vaddaradhane (p.18G.3-4) on which (i.e., BheA., No.1556) 
this story ic based, clearly states that Canakya died by the 
rite of Prdyopagamana, the author relates that he died by the 
rite of Thgini (p.192.10). It is interesting to note that the 
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Santharaga Painna (gaha Nos. 73~75) refers to Canakya who 

died by the rite of Theint. Hence it is possible that the 
author of the Vaddaradhane , though he is narrating the story 
of Canakya Qs based on the gaha of the Bhagavati Aradhana, may 


72 connected with the Santha- 


have used some additional source¢ 
raga Painna ana may have forgotten the opening gaha of the story 
at least at the latter part of its narration, It is also worth 


noting that Harisena!? and Nemidatta, (4 


who have also based 
their corresponding stories on the same gsha of the Bhagavati 
Aradhana, clearly state that the sage Canakya died by the 


rite of Prayopagamana. 


The problem of the Jaina tradition regarding the life 
or legend of Canakya has been elaborately diccussed by C.D. 
Chatterjee in his paper, ‘Early life of Candragupta Maurya’, > 
in which he observes : Two streams of tradition regarding 
Canakya are found in the early Jaina Canonical worke : One 
being special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the 


Uttara jJhayana, and the other to the Painnas; and there are 


ee ea 


71. Bhattaparinna (gaha No.162) refers to Canakya who died by 
the rite of Prayopagamana. Vide also Intro. to Brhat~katha- 
kosa, pe 26, 

72. Other than the Commentaries on the Bhagavati Aradhana. 
73. St.No. 143, ve 83.- 

T4. St.NO. 73, Ve 37- 

75. B.eC.Iaw Volume I, Indian Research Institute, Calcutta 
1945, Pppe. 590-610. 
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many discrepancies between the two. According to this scholar, 
gaha No.1556 in the Bhagavati Aradhand is not the primary sour~ 
ce of the Jaina tradition regarding the life of Canekya but re- 
presents one in the Painnas. © The differences regarding the 
réligious mode of death of Catkya in the Painnas themselves, 
the later discrepancies in the two streams of traditions, noted 
above, and various other differences in the nature of events 

in stories in the various Jaina works go to indicate that the 
presentation of Canakya as a Jaina sage may be an attempt at a 


religious legend. 


Accounts, excluding Canakya's being a Jaina sage, are 
given in similar tone in Buddhist works like Dipavahsa, Waha- 
vathsa and Maha@vathsa TIka etce . Trya Maiijuarl Mulakalpa, the 
Imperial History of India from the Buddhist point of view, con= 
tains the following passage about Canakya : "Thies bad Brahmin 
lived a long time and covered three reigne (that is of Sukapala 
Nanda, Candra and Bindusara). When he finally left his body, 
he was consigned to hell to undergo all kinds of tortures there 


for a Kalpa.w!? 


This is how legends get their shape and spirit at 


various hands and under various circumstances, And regarding 


76. Scholars generally assign the Painnas to ce. 100 B.C. and 
the Bhagavati Aradhana to ¢c. 100 A.D. 


77. Canakya and Candragupta, by A.S.P.Ayyar, Madras 1951, 
pe 26. 
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the Jaina out look, which is undoubtedly a healthy one in this 
respect, one should just listen to what HermannJacobi, the Jaina- 
Siddhanta-Bhaskara, says : "The Jainas claim more honour than is 
their due in connecting every Indian celebrity with the history 


oF theipooweed. 4° 


Some observations 


Thus it can be seen that though the author of the 
Vaddaradhane proposes to narrate these stories as exemplificat~ 
tone of hard sufferings and forbearance of ancient religious 
and legendary heroes for encouraging the Aradhsaka in reaching 
his goal at the eritical hour of death, iS ake before his 
mind the need of instruction to the laity, technically speaking, 
the pious visitors who come to pay homage to the Aradhaka or 
Ksapaka. In doing so, he teaches the principle tenets and 
practices in Jainism : The sermon in a story is almost a Srava~ 
kacara (treatise on the conduct of the lay disciple) in miniat- 

79 contains 
ure. Some other story/eantaingux nearly the quintessence 
of Jaina philosophy in general, °° The monastic life or ascetic 
career of the hero~monk or an associate monk ,in each story i¢ 


more or less a chapter in Yatyacara (treatise on the conduct 


78, Jaina Sutras, Sacred Books of the East, vol. XIV, Oxford 
1895, Intro. De xxxvil. 

79. Like that in St.No. 13. 

80. Like that in St.No. 7. 
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of the monk). The various sub-tales, anecdotes and episodes 
etc., lllustrate in an entertaining manner and at proper con- 
texts, either an ethical principle or a religiovse dogma or 
practice concerning the laity or monkhood. The last part of 
each story invariably contains the exemplification of hard 


sufferings and forbearance of the hero-monk. 


Moreover, by profusely quoting from ancient teachers 
like Sivarya, Kundakunda, Vattakera, Samantabthadra, Joindu, 
Yativreabha and several others, °? the author has added to his 
religious exposition a kind of authority, sanctity anddignity. 
What better religious, philosophical or ethical principles, on 
earth, can be taught in brief than the contents of the follow. 
ing two gaha@s whiech-are pft-quoted by him in the course of the 


narration of these stories 3 


So dhammo jattha day@ see. ete. 9? 


And 


Khammam savve~jivanan saeerebent? 


84. Details on these quotations are given in Part III, Ch.2. 
82. Quoted on PDs Ti. 19.20, 96.12=13 and 144.1516. 


83. Quoted on ppe 48673—14, 109.20-21, 133672—13, 1543-4 
and 192. 7-8. 
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These two gahas can te freely rendered as follows : 


That alone is true Religion, 

Which has non-injury as its heart| 

That alone is true Penance, 

Which aequires control over senses | 

He alone, trother, is true Ged 4 

Who is free from eighteen flaws } 
And 

Forgive do I all beings ever \ 

Forgive may they so me too | 

let me endear one and all sure | 


' let me be an enemy of none whosoever } 


== 00 000m 


PART II 


SOCIAL ASPECT 


CHAPTER 14 


PROBLEM OF SIFTING SOCIAL ASPECT PROM STORIES IN ZRADHANA 


ae 3 aa bec 
KATHAKOSAS LIKE VADDARADHANE 


CHAPTER 2 


PICTURE OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY AS OBTAINED IN STORIES IN 
VADDBRADHANE 


CHAPTER { 3 


POSSIBIE IMPACT OF STORIES IN VADDARADHANE ON CONTEMPORARY 
AND LATER SOCIBTY 
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CHAPTER 1 


PROBLEM OF SIFPING SOCIAL ASPECT FROM STORIES 
IN ARADHANA KATHAKOSAS LIKE VADDARADHANE 


We have already notieed in Part I as well as in the 
Introduction that the stories in the Arfdhand Kathakosas, in 
general, are based on direct and indirect allusions te religious 
heroes found in the Bhagavati Aradhana, and those 1n the Vada- 
aradhane are based on such direct allusions contained in the nine- 
teen verses which form exemplifications in the Kavaes chapter of 
the Bhaktapratyakhyana Section in the BhagavatT Aradhana. The ex- 
emplifications are of religious, legendary, semi-legendary or, at 
times, historical! personages and they stand, in fact, in skelet- 
al forme of their life-stories which were current in the Jaina 
Sahgha prior to the Bhagavati Aradhana and renarreted later by 
the Commentators on the Bhagavat{ Aradhana, using which sources 
the authors of the Vaddaradhane and other Trddhand Kathakosas 
composed their works. The Bhagavati Aradhana belongs to the 
Prathamanuyoga Section of the Proecanon of the Digambaras and 
is assigned to c. Ist cent. A.D. Similar allusions to several 


of these nineteen religious heroes are found in the Painnas® 


RS eet ore A RIN NR TEE SETI S eaeadmnal 


others in St.No.18, though all contents in these stories may 
not be historical facts. 
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assigned to the ist cent. B.C. The stories of Annik3 putra,~ 


Dharmaghosay cilftaputra’ ete. are found in a single and the 
earliest Nijjutti, viz, the Ryegeata Nijjutti® of «.4th cent. 
B.C. The story of Canakya is found in the Bhasya on Pithda 
Najjutta. ! 


attributed to Bhadrabahu I, the last custodian of the Jaina 


The Nijjuttis, at least some and earlier ones, are 


Scripture in its entirity, the last knower of the fourteen 
Purvas, an important part of the 12th Ahga, vize, the Dreti- 
vada which 1s, now, irrecoverably toate” From this brief 
sketch, one can have an ‘idea that the stories, at least some 

in the Vaddaradhane may have their ultimoete roots in the Purvas 


which form a part of the Prophet's direct teachings and preach- 


9 


ings, and which are new lost forever.” Thus the stories in the 


Vaddaradhane, at least in outline and spirit, have come, through 


oral and written traditions, down to us from a distant past, 
2, i) The Painnas, a group of miscellaneous works of the 
Ardhamagadhi Canon, explain how the Jaina monk, on the eve of 
his life, should apply his mind to spiritual thinking and how 
to abandon his body peacefully. 

41) Details regarding these heroee being mentioned in the 
various Painnas are noted by Dr. Upadhye in his Intro. to 
Brhat-ka bhakesa, pp. 26—29, 
ce Prakrta Sahityaka Itihasa, p. 207. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., pe 206. 

6. The Nijjuttis, whieh are ten in number, belong to the exe- 
getical literature of the Ardhamagadhi Canon. 


7. Prakrta Sahityaka Itihdsa, pp. 231-232. 
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/ 
their immediate and main sources being the ancient commerta- 


ries on the Bhagavati Aradhana which are not available now. 


Moreover, these stories, like any other Jaina reli- 
gions stories, have been narrated in the traditional manmer : 
They are presented in the Jaina cosmogrephical setting, with 
the continent of Bharata in Jambidvipa in the middle world, 
with the various heavenly regions in the upper world, the hellish 
regions in the lower world, the mythical continent of Vidgha, 


 enamaunadananendeenaend 


8. i)"The Afgas were formulated by the disciples of Mahawira 
by putting in order importent matters, legendary and doctrinal, 
from Purvas, the religious sermons of Mahavira and the stories 
of distinguished disciples whom he initiated into Order" : MLC. 
Modi, Intro. to Antagadadasao and Anuttarovavé tyadasao, Aameda~ 
bad 1932, pe xviii. 

_-1i) It would be interesting, at this context, to acquaint our-~ 
selves with a traditional and significant information about the 
extent and volume of the Purvas, which, along with the Atzas, 
are often referred to in the stories in the Vaddaradhane 3 The 
quantity of ink required for the first Purva equals the volume 
of one elephant, that for the second, that of two, for the third, 
that of four and so on so forth, so that for the 14th Pirva, the 
required quantity of ink would be equallyfing the volume o? gi3 
i.e., 8192 elephants : A History of the Cahonical Literatare of 
the Jainas, by H.R.Kapadia, Surat 1941, p. 86. 


9. The Bhagavati (Viyaha~pannatti), the 5th Ahga of the Ardhama- 
gadhi Canon, contains a vivid picture of the life and work of 
Mahavira, Here traces 6f the founder's own peculiar menner of 
expression are found. In order to make his meaning comprehen- 
sive to his hearers, he used to condescend very low to the level 
of their intelligence and drew on incidents familiar to them 
from their daily lives : Winternitz, A History of Indian siterat~ 
ure, Vol. II, pe 443. 
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the world of Vidyadharas etc, The sedgrapnisat background 

of the stories is mainly the Madhya-désa (p.88.8) with tke 
principal towns like Ujjeni, Pataliputra, Ra jagrha ete, and 
the round about area with occasional scenes laid in some South 
Indian places like Kalbappu » the modern Sravanabelgola .n the 
Hasan district of Mysore State, (St.No.6) and with casual 
references to the Dravila country (St.No.6), Dakeine-Madkure 
(St.No,5, 15 ete.), Karnnata country (St.No.2) ete, Along with 
the heroes of the stories and their associate monks are found 
Tirthakaras like Simandhara (p.104.2), Svayamprabha (p.1C8.5) 
etc., the guardian deities like $rTyBdevate (p. 108.4) ewe, & 
number of Vidyadhara princes and princesses (St.Nos. 2 ami 4), 
Carana sages (De 37011, De 62. 26=27 ete.) with their super 
natural powers, different classes of gods like Vyantara (po 
118.1), Vahana (pe 730.10) etc, playing their respective roles 


in the course of the narration of these nineteen stories. 


Moreover, some of the stories, like Nos. 2 and 7, are 
covered with supernatural atmosphere replete with Ghe colsurful 
deseriptione of the Vidyadhara luxuries, dfguel8 and battles 
‘fought with spelle like Prajfapti (p. 61.5), Avalokini (p.61.1) 
ete. Some others, like Nos. 9 and 19, contain just the account 
of the forbearance of the various hardships and afflictioas of 
the hero. Stories, like Nis. 6 and 18, give, at length, trodi- 
tional and semiehistorical accounts like King Candragupta s 
dreams and their interpretation, the great Jaina Migration to 


meen 


the South, the split in the Jaina Sathgha etc. (St.No. 6), 
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minister Subandhu’s diplomacy, Canakye's tactics and adventur~ 
es etc. (St,No.18), Almost every long story relates the accoun— 
ts of the previous births of the hero, and at times, of other 
characters also. The proto-type religious motifs of jatis- 
marana and nidéna, of developing aversion to worldly pleasures 
on some chance=sight like grey hair or moon-eclipse, entering 
Order at the hands of some teacher, studying ecriptures for 

oF twelve years under him, wandering about alone from place to 
place, practising severe penances, meeting death by one of the 
religious methods, accomplishing the Ratnatraya, dying and being 
reborn as a god etc, -— all these are found repeatedly in these 
stories Like in any other Jaina religious stories and such even 
ts stand nde to all places and all ages of the history of 
Jainism in India. 


Under these circumstances, one cannot take these 
RALLUMSLANSe Sy xONAxwanRetxbakexthese stories in the Vaddaradheane 
a prose form of literature, as a mirror of contemporery life 
and socicty in tot#o. Therefore the task of Sifting or glean- 
ing the social a a from these stories is considerably hara, 1° 
One safe and practical course, appears to be to attewpt to sift 
the social aspect from these stories by comparing them, itn this 
regard whergever possible and necessary, with the corresponding 
ones in Harisena's Brhatekathakesa which work has, to some 
extent, the same sources and which gives greater details than 


- m-m - q ~~ - 
any other available Aradhana Kathakésa excluding the Vaddaradhane. 
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It has been already noticed in Pert I, 'Ch.3, that a single 

story of Yasodhara has been narrated by some twenty-five to 
thirty poets, each showing his distinet skill in hia compesition. 
Almost every Jaina monk being a weil versed satory-telier,always 
tries to narrate a tale in his own way though he picks up the 
general ovt-line from the seme source from which others too may 
have drawn it. Hence in some of the stories in the Vaddaradhane, 
though the outline or the skeleton is the same ac in Harisena's 
corresponding stories, several sub—tales, anéedotes and side- 
episodes have been added from outside or other sources by ita 
author and in the course of their rearrangement and adaptation 


he may have, aaturally, let in the reflection of the soctal 


CLA APR CETTE 


10. i) Hence there appears, so far, a single attempt, of gene~ 
ral nature, in this regard by Prof. 3.5.Malwad : Life as depict- 
ed in Vaddaradhane, Summaries of Papers, All India Oriental 
Conference, 14th session, Lucknow 1951, pp. 186-189. 

i4) Prof. D.i.Narasimhachar's observation, in KPPP the 
Kannada Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XVI=3, Dp. 180, that Vadd-— 
aradhane considerably helps in knowing the contemporary popular 
life can be accepted with some reservation. <All his references 
to village-guarding, thieving methods and worshipping Nagas ete. 
(obviously from the first story) cannot be taken straight way 
as the reflections of the then society. All these are also 
found in Harisena' s corresponding story (No.126) in shorter 
form. This means that thése have cone down in both the works 
from a common source, for neither of the work is influenced by 
the other. This last point is noted at length in Part IIi, 
Che1 of the present Study. 
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conditions of his time, Moreover, the sermon, the authors rost 
potent medium of instruction to be imparted to the laity, may 
have been delivered at the background of the then conditiéna 
of the ecciety, particularly the Jaina lay community, for moral 
advice or ethical rules cannot be administered in vacuum, i.e., 
to Llifeeless members of the lay community. It is from such 
Syéta. che stories in the Vaddarachane and by auch comparative 


methed!! 


ene has to commence to glean social data, which of 
course, for above noted reasons, would not be eubstantial as 
eompared with the general volume of the work. This, however. 
does not mean that whetever, from the social point of view, is 
not found ia a'story in Haricena's Kath3-kosa but is evailable 
in the corresponding story in the Vaddaradhane , can straight way 
pe taken as contemporary of the author, for there are certain 
set things which are taken from the ‘common pigeonhole! of 
ancient Jaina authors and inserted, at particular contexts, in 
any work by its author. Tor instance, Sukumara Svani enjoys 
thirty-two types of dances (natekathgal, Oe 25.13) which infor- 
mation Harisena does not give in his corresponding story (No, 
126) which is narrated at sufficient length. This, however, 
does not mean that in the author's time and region the princes 


41. An attempt at similar comparision, in the requisite reli- 
gious contexts, has been made in Part I, Ch. 3 of this Study. 
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enjoyed similar number of dances. The Jaina authore are loyal, 
it may be noted, even to particular numbers used in their cano~ 


nical works, 


The entire lists of musical instruments repeat- 
edly given by the author of the Vaddaradhane (pp. 83.28 to 84.1, 
Pe 137.1315, De 159.6—7 ete.), but not mentioned by Harisena 
in the corresponding contexts, cannot be easily taken as repre- 
senting the contemporary usage. |? Similarly a certain social 
custom or.belief, not found in Haris2na but deseribed in the 
VaddarSahane, cannot be straightway said to have heen its 
eontemporary. For instance, the queer desire of Sudatta to see 
Sudame in her bridal dregs and decoration, which is not Found 
in Harisena in St.No.126, but descrioed in a sub-tale in St.Na.4 
in the Vaddaradhane (pe15), may very well tempt one to accept 
it asd social custom or belief obtained in the authors day. 
But it is also found in a story in Semadeva's Katha-sarit- 


14 


Sagara, which is an abridged Sanskrit version of Gunadhya's 


[ Lr 
Prhet~-katha in PaisacL Prakrit. 


Moreover, it’also does not mean fhaT that a certain 


social point which is found in both the works, Harisena's Katha= 


 osasaenahdetietmneianrthianlbeeshaniines deunceaeemmenemieenneaaiald 


12. The Royavaseniya deseribes 32 kinds of dances or dramas : 
Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jaina Canons, by Dr. 
J.C.Jaina, Bombay 1947, p. 184. 

43. ‘The lists of these musical instruments very well compare, 
even in seavence of their names, witn those referred to in the 
Jaina Canonical works, Tbvidy pp. 183-184. 

14. The Ocean of Story, Vol. VII, edited by N.M.Penzer, London, 
Ch. LXXXIV, 163 G (10). 
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~kosa and the Vaddaradhane , should all at once be eliminated 
as unfit to be a social glimpse reflected in the Vaddaradhane. 
For instance, the cheating of merchants by using falee measures 
while purchasing corn from farmers, which is deseribed in 
Story No.1 in the Vaddaradhane (p. 20) as well as in 5t.No.126 
in Harisena's work (vs. 96-97), can be accepted as an instance 
of social evil practised by some merchants in the days of the 
author of the Vaddaradhane , not on the only ground that such 
social evil is found in all places and times, but also on that 
that the author mentions balla (p. 20.141), and also gahduga 

in some other context (p. 22.3), the well known meaguree of 
a nee in Xarnatak from 3a distant past. Similarly, an 
oueumeenee de /nakiva térm Tor a certain thing or idea tn a 
story in the Vaddaradhane may indicete the author's acquaint- 
ance with the same, even though it occurs in some other form 
in the corresponding story in Harisena's work, For instance, 
che author of the Vaddaradhane mentions turupatti - cow-pen 
(p. 103.22) and mareval - to keep illicit relation with other 
women (p. 21.18), for which Harisena gives vraje (3t.No. 133, 
ve 1) and zamah rama (St.No. 126, v. 132); and hence, thege 
two native terms in the Vaddaradhane may be said to provide us 


with two social bits of information of its time. 


Thus while Sifting or gleaning a contemporary social 
pit of information from a particular context in a atory in the 


Vaddaradhane, one has to weigh it by comparing it in the same 
ee 
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me ‘ 
context in the corresponding story in Harisena's Katha™koga 
(and, at times, even in Nemidatta's work), or by an outstde 


evidence, or by its own merit, '> 


firmly believing all along 

in the fact that any piece of literature worth its name, cane 

not come from ite author's pen without the reflection,at least 
at some favourable spots, of his surroundings and experiences. 
On the whole, this task, which is beset with eeveral restrict= 
ions and' which ealls for some precautions, is indeed difficult 
and delteate. Hence the contemporary social data sifted from 


these nineteen stories in the following chapter is not claimed 


to be exhaustive or final, 


om 00 C0 0 me 


15, Like the vse of a native term for a certain article or 
idea. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PICTURE OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY AS OBTAINED IN 
STORIES IN VADDARADHANE 


The following are the ovntstanding glimpses of 
contemporary life and society reflected in the stories in 


the Vaddaradhane. 
General pattern of society 


The society, as reflected in the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane, broadly consisted of the ruling class, the Brah- 
mana s and the Jainas, merchants and farmers, others following 
various other professions, the low class people ete. | leaving 
aside the Universal monarch Sanatkumar (St. No. 4), the Semi- 
universal monarch Visnu (St.No.3) the Vidyadhara kines (St.Nos. 
2 and 4) etc. belonging to the Jaina mythology, the monarch 
Candragupta and others of ancient Indian History (St. Nos. 6 
and 18) and various other legendary rulers mentioned in the 
different stories, the ruling class may be said to mve comp~ 


rised arasah ~ the king (p. 2.8),° sanahta-nahasamatttarkke1~ 


1. There is however, no mention | of the four Varnasy VAizes 
Brabmana y Keatriya, Vaisya and Sidra anywhere in these stories 


2. All such references are representative and not exhaustive. 


feudatory princes and the chief smong them (p. 115.22) ana 
mahidalikearkal = princes ruling over districte (p. 146.4) who 
submitted to their king kappathegift (p. 146.4), The parvar 
(Brahmanas) considered themselves as the most important of 
all the people (p. 13.1920). Some of them were Purdhitas - 
high priests (p. 12.3) and some like Halamukha(p. 152) culti- 
vated their own lands. The Jaina community was divided into 
monks, often called as bhatarar (p. 22.24-25), nuns, generally 
known as Kathtiyar (p. 44.31) and the lay disciples, known as 
Sravakarkal (p. 103.20) 3 aravaka - the pious lay man (p. 106. 
14) and sravak 4 - the pious lay woman (p. 93.7). Some of the 
rulers like Gandhabhajana (p. 32) and Jayavarma (p. 79) r 
merchants like Nagadatta (pp. 32=33) and Nandimitra (p. 164) 
were followers of the Jaina faith. Merchants were known ag 
sGrthidhipati (p. 163.22), -eréethi (p. 14.3), setti (p.36.7) 
and parada (p. 21.5). Farmers were generally called okkaligar 
(De 5465) or okkala makkal (p. 123.18). Some Brahmanas like 
Halamukha cultivated their own lands (p. 152). Among the low 
class people, poleyar =~ the untouchables (p. 9.25) und madega - 
the cobbler (p. 9.5) are mentioned. 


The country inhabited by the people of all these 
classes was called nad (p. 50.13); its capital or other city 


conroern cme 


3, It does not mean that these were contemporary kings; barat 
they may stand for contemporary rulers in general. 
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or big town was called polal (p. 50.14) and ea village as 

ur (p. 110.23); and there are also mentioned turupatti -- 
settlement of cowherds (p. 103.22) and bedavalli - settlanent 
of forest-dwellers or hunters (p. 162.23). The proto-type 
list of the various settlements like 'grama nagara kheda 
kharvada madathba patbana dronamukhsiigal' (ov, 7.2), which is 
often repeated in the text, necd not be taken as representing 
contemporary life for it is found in the Jaina canonicel and 
exegetical literature too. No where in the text the author 


gives any topographical sketch or reference. 


Kings, princes and wealthy merchants Livedin prasada - 
palace or mansion (p. 15.6), Karumada - a lofty house with up» 
stairs (p. 117.9), mada - aw up-stair house (p. 27.23) and 
there is a mention of a king's marauihduvovari - sleeping 
ehemver (p. 123.11)3 middle class people lived in mane = house 
(p. 15.29)$ the Jaina monks and nuns, who always wandered about, 
occasionally stayed in basadt - monastery (p. 193.17)3 and 
there are réferences to kerigal - streets (p. 123.25), ahga~ 


digal - shops (p.' 123.25), dévilayahgal ~ temples (p. 123.26 )ete. 


Water—supply, in those days, may be said to have 
been from tore ~ river (p. 101.11), palla = brook (p. 91.19), 
kola = lake (p. 54.23) and bavi — well (p. 110.25). There is 
a mention of nira pole + a path along which water was brought 


home (p. 44.6~7). 


leaving aside the exeessively rich and luxurious 
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life of kings like Uparicara (pp. 136-137), merchant-princes 
like Sukumara Svami (pp. 25—27), we get the general impression 
that kings, princes and wealthy merchants lived a plentiful 
and rich life. Polygamy seems to have been a normal vogue 
among the princely and wealthy classes, though figures like 
five-hundred sons from hundreds of wives, in the case of kings 
like Uparicara (p. 136) ané thirty-two wives, in the case of 
merchant « princes like Sukausala (p. 45) may be said to be 
conventional ones. The people of other classes too generally 
seem to have. lived happily with sufficient food to eat and 
‘elothes to wear ¢ Gambhire, an old woman, who walks rere 

her duaghter's town, carries with her differeht kinds of sweet~ 
meats for her daughter qo pregnant; and she also entertains 
there each of her eight ‘guests’ with hot water, oil and 
ollanige - a piece of cloth used during bath etc. (». 18). But 
there are algo references to abrupt poverty,where even suffi- 
cient food to meet hunger, oil for hair, hot water for bath 

and sire ~ a long cloth to cover the lower part of the body 


are not available for a labourer or servant (p. 77). 


State and administration 


Fae 


~ 


Not merely depending on the introductory lines of 
‘these stories, the form of ‘government, in those days, may be 
said to have been monarchy for no clues, direct or indirect, 


suggesting otherwise are available any where in them. The 
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countries together with their capital towns or cities, men= 
tioned in these stories are mostly situated in the Madhyadésa 
(p. 91-26). There is, however, a list of several vigayos ~ 
countries including Karnnata, from which various princes attend- 
ed a svayaiibara ~ self-choice + Rathga, Vethgi, Kalitga, Kathbho ja, 
Kasi, Kausala, Pallava, Patheala, Magadha, Malava, Vatsa, Maha~ 
rastra, Kunala, Kuru jathgana , Dravila, Lala, Karnnata, Gaula, 
Suhuma, Suraktana, Stiraséniya etc. (p. 411-3). There are 

also references to Simdhu visaya (p. 91.29), Dravila visaya 

(p, 88.22) ana Kalbappu nad (p. 88.17) ete. The names of the 
rulere, their aueens, ministers ete., except some of those in” 
St.Nos, 6 and 18, appear to, be legendary or ficticious. Yet 

the general impression we get ie that arasah ~- the king (p.2.8) 
wee the head of the state and Samahtamahasamahtar ~ feudatory 
princes and the ehief among them (p. 115.22) and nahdalikerkal 
princes in charge of districts (p. 146.4) might have shared 

some sections of the administration. In the administration of 
the state, the king wage helped mainly by maintri + minister 

(pe 2.12), purohita ~ high priest (p. 12.3), rajasrésthi ~ 
officer for commercial matters (p. 12.21), pergadegal - (other) 
ministers (p. 163.13) and niyogigal ~ (other) officere (p.12.21)+ 
Sinhhasana ~ throne, beigode ~ white umbrella, camara = chowry 
palidhva ja - rows of banners, pathcamahSeabda - five-fold musical 
sound etc. (pe 147.22=23'y De 164.24 etc.) are mentioned as the 


chief royal emblems. 
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At the lower rank, the oft-mentioned government 
officer is takara, The takara, mentioned in the story of 
Vidyucedra (p. 123.16), is certainly of the princely order es 
he happens to be an intimate friend of the prince and heir= 
apparent in boy-hood when they both together play ulisemhdu - 
thief-and-ball (?) (p. 129.5). Harisena too presents him with 
the same rank and designations as tabara and arakesika in the 
corresponding story (No. 138, vs. 14 and 22). But the takara 
mentioned in the sub=story of Kame in St.No. 1 (p. 16.5) 
appears to be just a town or village watchman 3 "The midenight 
thieves and talara will harass you" {p. 16.20—21), clearly in- 
dicates this possibility; and this talara may represent this 
#ui¢ branch of administration of these days.” Harisena, how- 


ever, does not give thie part of the subestory. 


gamukda (p. 20.17) or gavwhda (p. 110.23) seemea to 
have been the village~headman or village-officer regarding 
whose powers and duties no information ie available in these 


stories, 


4. i) he word talavara or talara has a long history in ver- 
nacular speeches in Sanskrit and Prakrit : The Jinist Studies, by 
Otto Stein, Jaina Sahitya Safisodhaka, No.3, Ahmedabed 1948, 

pp. 76 ff. 

ii) talavara means noble’ prince (B.I., 28.34)3 talavara in 
Kannada means a village-watchman (B.T., 20.6 and 25.197) : 
Designations of Publie Offieckada in Ancient India, by D.B. 
Diskalkar, Journal of Poona University, Hum. No. 19, 1964, 

Pp. 107133. 
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About the revenue system nothing is known from these 
stories, except that Rappuesift or present is mentioned a few 
times (p. 146.4, p. 147.22 etc. ). However, there are referen~ 
ces to seyeral eoins : dinara (p. 14.5 and p. 25.20), damma 
(p. 77611,20) or dramma (p. 177.10, 16), Egeavare’ (p. 14.4) 
and pana (p. 77.21). But it is very difficenlt to decide wheth~ 
er all or some of these were found in the author's day, pana, 
for which stands in Modern Kannada hana - money, may have been 


in currency in those days. 


The king being st the helm of law and order, people, 
who suffered from injustice, approached him and complained, 
puyyalidu (p. 167.5), abovt the same. Various kinds of punish- 
ments are described; but all of them cannot be taken as being 
contemporary of the author of the Vaddaradhane : The 32 kinds 
of punishments mentioned in the story of Vidyuccora (p.124.26) 
are also mentioned by Harisena in the corresponding story (No. 
138, ve 23) and Némidatta even enumerates a few of them (St.No. 
68, ve 13). Death-sentence for serious crimes may have been 
administered, in some cases as in the esub-stories in St.No. 1 
(pp. 14-22¥, but probably, not for petty offences like stealing 


and lying deseribed in the same context. There is, however, no 


5. In this context Harisena refers to manisvarnadi - jewels 
and gold (St.No. 126, Ve 112). 


6. kagavara means gold according to Kittel; but here this word 
appears to stand for some golden coin of the author's day. 
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reference here to the ancient crude punishments like jivha - 
hasta’~Tpada™-“ccheda == cutting off the tongue, hands and legs 
as Harisena mentions in this very context in the corresponding 


story (No. 126, ve 117). 


e 


Teaving aside the Vidyadhara'duels, battles and wars, 
fought with spells, in 5t. Nos. 2 and 4, we get, in some other 
stories, relevant glimpses of the military system which may have 
been found in the author's day. There are references to the 
king's caturvala — fourfold forces (p. 148.3) and baccar~ 
warriors (p. 123.4).anzt At times the king had to take military 
action, by sending his army, against a feudal prince who 
acted arrogantly or who did not heed him uradirpoh (p.165.12). 
At times the king himself led the military compaign, payanah- 
bogi (p. 148.3), and laid siege on the three sides of the 
enemy's town, polalan muvalasu valasi muttu (p. 148.4). There 
is also a description of how the two rival forces, consisting 
of archers, horses, eisphanta and chariots, met and faught 
against each other (p. 148.5-7). Moreover the author's men- 
tioning of sorkkane - mighty elephants (p. 147.23) sad jatyasve - 
horses of selected breed (p. 147.24) is worth noting. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture seems to have been the main ocefupet- 
ion. batts » paddy appears to have been the staple crop of 
the author's region and time. It is this corn which was teken 
to market place of a nearby town and sold to merchants by 
farmers or producers (p. 20)", akkd «- rice is also mentioned 
(p, 27.7). Sugar-cane too was grown. There is a mention of 
karbina key ~« a piece of land for the cultivation of sugar- 
cane in the sub-tale of Baihta in St.No. 1 (p. 18). The growing 
of these ajricultural produces is corroborated by the mention 
of tuyyal - a preparation of nes rice, milk and sugar several 
times (p. 64,22, p. 78.16, 164.22 etc.). Moreover references 
to eLlumde - sesame=sweet=ball (p. 164.3) and ellaganatgal - 
seaume-of1-mille® (py. 178.6) indicate that sesame was also 
one of the agricultural produces. The idiom 'goppn-naragi 
badiye' - after beating (the hempen ?) bush into naru + 
material for making rope (p. 153.2) and the reference to 
sanambina puvu ~ hemp flower (p. 126.18) suggest that hemp 
too was grown, avare = bean (p. 68.25) was grown as a veget- 


able. Famine was called pasava (p. 86.12) in those days. 
7. It is very significant to note that Harisena mentions in 
the same context godhumacanakadi - wheat, chick-pea etc. 
(St.No. 126, ve 93). ° 

8. Harisena, in this context, gives merely yantra - mill 
(St.No. 142, ve T)e 
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Commerce and trade 


“RajasrSsthi (p. 12.21), it appears, was the king's 
official for commercial matters. Besides him, there are numer- 
ous references, in these stories, to the various kinds of 
merchants known as srésthi (p. 15.9), cottd (p. 36.7) parada 
(p. 76.11), sarthadhifpati ~ caravan-leader (p. 163.22) ete. 
These were also dusigar ~ cloth=merchants (p. 123.4). There was 
a merehant who sold his ratna~kathbalgarhgal - auperfine costly 
blankets by visiting the residences of aristocratic people 
(p. 25). Merchants had set their angadigal ~ shops (p.123. 
25) in the town - place. batta - paddy, as it hae been noted 
above, was purchased by-merchants in market places of the town 
from farmers or producers (p. 20).. It was measured with balla - 
a measuring instrument (p. 20.11) and noted ta gamduga ~ & NeLge 


uve of quantity (p. 22.3), 1° Another measure of quantity, peru 


(p. 487~23), a bulleck-load, was also in Yogue. Some merchants 
earried palti - cotton (p. 76.11) and dhanya -corn (p. 76.172), 
filled in baihdigal ~ carts (p. 76.11), to distent places, when 


eee areas Cauda a 


9. In this context, Harisena too gives similar account (St.No. 
126, vS. 223-224), But such feature would not have been 
impossible in the days of the author of the Vaddarédhane. 

10, Four ballas = one kolaga and twenty kolagas = one gathduga. 
The usage of this system of measures was found in ancient 
Karnatk for a long time. 
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robbers used to trouble and even stab them and do away with 
their goods (p. 76). ganaihgal ~ Otlemills (py. 178.6) were set 


( 
for expelling oilfrom Oileseeds like sesame. 
Some other professions and occupations 


Besides service under the ruling class, agricul-~ 
ture, ‘commerce and trade, of which we have had some glimpses 
already, there are, in these stories, references to some other 
professions or oecupations or to those who follow them. Such 
retexenes referring words, most of which are native and tad- 
bhava well high suggest that such professions or oceupstions 
were found in the author's day even though some of them are 
mentioned in Harisena's work, The following references, in 
this regard, are interesting : bejja — physician (p. 170, fn. 
17)3 Gran iga ~ gold-omith (p. Se1t)3 miheuliga - ficheraes 
(p. 120.19); besada - fisherman (p. 76.23); poauhgira orn 
cutter (p. 156. 9); badagt ~ erpenter (p. 147.4)3 ee lgers 
birddi = peavernoticnomsn (p. 188.17)5 eittarigar ~ painters 


Ap. 34a 14) malegara - garlandumaker (p. 180.25); joyiea - 


astrologer (p. 5.29)3 ndabravsat - one who practises gpelis 
(p. '14.23-24)3 itdrajaliga - siapies (p. 19.7); xmhtupitgex ~ 
lemgigar = poldudancere(n, 8.26); pagaranigar - babblere 
(Dp. 118.14); madegar - crises (p. 13.6)3 kallar ~ thieves 
(yp, 18.18); suleyar - prostitutes (p. 123.5) ete. 


Some members of the poor class, like Kastakuta, 
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earned their lively=hood by collecting and selling pull — 
fuel-wood (pp, 76=77). There were also dependent workers or 

low class servants like Nandimitra (p. 77), servants working 
on farms like Vainala known as bathta (p. 18.3-4). Some female 
members of the poor class worked as dadi - wetenurse (p. 46. 
26), toltu ~ maideservant (p. 44.6), aduva baddisuva besakeyva 
pemdir ~ cooking, food-serving and general maid-servants (p.170. 
12) ete, 


Food, drink and house-hold articles 


Rul - boiled rice (p. 77621) De 152.19, De 153-4, 
p. 182,10 ete.) appears to have been a general and main food= 
“item used by middle and poor classes, whereas rajannada kul - 
boiled rice of high quality of grains (p. 78.14) was found 
anong the princely and rich classes. There are also references 
to vasisidakki « fragrant rice and peravakk { - otter ( course ) 
variety of rice (vd. 2767). 1" tuyyal - a sweet dish prepared 
from rice, milk and sugar (p. 64.22, pe 78.16) pe 164.22 etc.) 


was very popuiar end used on various occasions. Among eatables, 
11. It is worth noting that except batta ~ paddy or akki ~- 
rice, no other foodegrain like wheat, jawar or ragi is mention- 
ed in these stories. There is no mention of bread. For food, 
in general, the words bona (p. 89.17), uniseh (p. 78.22) ete. are 
used. Hence Kinz the word kul appears to have been mostly used 
here in the sense of boiled rice . 
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ladduge and maihdage ~- both sweet-meats (p. 18.15 and p. 78.17) 
appear to have been very favourite. <A poor old-woman specially 
carries these two for her pregnant daughter (p. 18). ellutide ~- 
sesame-sweet-ball (p. 164.3) was carried as a dry food-article 
or eatable by mapebants on long journey. / There ig a mention, 
with partial enumeration of eighteen kinds of food-articles 

and several kinds of drinks (with no enumeration) (p. 78), of 
which kil (not of superior rice), tuyyal, ladduge and mandage 
are referred to in other contexts too as noted above. The list 
of eighteen kinds of foodearticles with partial enumeration is 
as follows : rajannada il, pesaratove , bennegasida amoda sugat~ 
dha parima lah narpa tuppa, palavu tarada badugal, tuyyal, purige, 
iddalige, SOdige RAvanigey ghrtapura, ladduge, mafidage etc. 

(p. 78.14—17). After such — food betel-leaf preparation, 
made of ele » betel leaf, adakeya polgal - betelenut pieces, 
kerpura — camphor etc. (p. 78.23-24), woe eaten. Such prepar- 
ation was generally called tambula (p. 2.19, p. 123.2 atc.). 
Poor people, it seems, lived on ambali - sour gruel (p. 77.21, 

De 188. 18 etec,) and kali » rice pofiage (p. 77.22) in addition 

to kul ~ boiled rice, There is also a mention of avare ~ 


vegetable bean and ale » bubteremilk (p. 68.26). 


Tb is worth noting, at this context, that 'mallala'’ 


(p. 182,10) 1s not a food article as Venkatachala Shastri hae 


12 


noted in dHana@pasaka. Tt is a plate or pan in which, in the 


Ed ee we ad es Md ne OR SN LE NNER EA A OL I 


aw! pees pase | 
12, Suvarna Prekasana, Mysore 1960, Vaddaradhancya desi, p. 162. 
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particular context in St,No. 18 (p. 182), food is served. It 
may not have been in use in the author's place and time. 13 
However, talige - plate (pp.64.17, 78.13 etc.), katheu ~ a hollow 
type of plate (named after bell-metal of which it is made) 

(p. 188.18) may have been in usage in those days. These are 
known in Karnatak even to thie day. There are also references 
to eddanige ~ three-legged small stand for talige (p. 78.13) 


and sattuga ~ a wooden ladle (p. 168.6). 
Education 


In these stories, the Brahmanic syllabus, which 
obviously spnears to be traditions] or conventional, is mention- 
ed with different details, atont four times : pp. 3.26 to 4.3; 
De 23613=18, Pe 128.21~26 and p. 183.15=-18. Among these the 
first list contains the greatest number of subjects or works 3 


i 1 ee - 
Four Vedas, six Ahgas, eighteen Dharma-sastras, Mimathea, Nyaya~ 
vyistara, Vyakearana y Pramana y Chahhda, Alathkara, Nighattu, Kavya, 


LT ad Lad ee ‘ em Aad cd a 
Nataka, Canakya, Samudrika, Salihotra, FPalakapya, Hanita, Carakc, 
eo * ” ° 
] mm. '- ~ ~ 
Agsvinimata, Bahala, Sueruta, Kearapantya etc. (pp. 3.26 to 4.3). 44 


1413. 4) The correct reading of this word 1S 'mallaga' which is 
Prakrit one. Vide Pots and Utensils from Jaina Literature, by 
Dr. 8.B.Deo, Bulletin of the Decean College Research Institute, 
Vol. XIV; pp. 33+42. 


it) Harisena mentione saradva in this context (St.No.143, 
ve. 14 RE oe 


14. The correct readings of some of these names of various works 
are noted in Part IV, Ch. 4 of the presené Study. 
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Thies syllabus was covered KBXXABRIF by Agnibhuti and Vayubhiti 
within seven-eight years (p. 3.25=26). There is aleo mentioned 
twice the (Digambara) Jaina syllabus which too appeare to be 
traditional or conventional (p. 6 and pe 103.14215). The second 
list contains a clear enumeration of the four Anuyogas (expo-~ 
sitions) which form the pro-canon of the Digambaras 3 Prathama~ 
nuyoga, Carananuyoga, Karananuyoga and Dravyanuyoga (p. 103. 
14-15). This syllabus was to be covered up within twelve years. 
Moreover there are numerous references to the traditional Jaina 
syllabus comprising dvadasanga caturdasa purva ~- the twelve 
Aigas and the fourteen Purvas (p. 109.10 etc.) which was to be 
covered up within twelve years by the newly initiated monk at 
the hands of his teacher. 

The prince is said to have been equipped with sixty~ 
four arts and seventy-two sciences (p. 145.24-25). The young 
princesses were generally accomplished with sixty-four arte of 
which the following few are enumerated. aksara - writing, 
alekhya — painting, ganita - arithmetic, gandharya- music, 
nrtya ~ dance, citrakarma - drawing and patracchédya - leaf- 
cutting (p. 131.56). 


15 


Though all the above noted syllabi, Brahmanic, 


Jaina and secular, '© appear, in their nature, conventional, it 


15. Of these, none is mentioned by Harisena in hie work in the 
corresponding contexts. 


16. A part of the syllabus of the science of thievery,belonging 


to this category, mentioned in the story of Vidyuecora (p.122), 
appear to be a rare record from some ancient sources. Detailg 
about this are discussed in Part III, Che1 of the present Study. 


2u8 


is not improbable that at least some of the subjects or works 
mentioned in them were studied in the days of the author of 
the Vaddaradhane. It ig also possible that teachers like 
Suryamitra (p. 3), or Siddhartha, who was a lay disciple (p. 
128), may be instructing pupils, in their young sge in requir- 
ed subjects privately. Thus it may be said to have been almost 
a Gurukula-model system of education in those days. It is 
interesting to learn that a daughter of an exile prince, who 
had settled in a forest-village of hunters, was literate und 


could write a letter— a love letter (p. 163). 
Art and architecture -—~ 


There is found a reference to a conventional nunber 
of arte, i.e., sixty-four (p. 145.24). Of these sixty-~foar 
arts,amang the following few, among those mentioned elsewiere, 
deserve notice : alékhya - paining, gahhdharva - music, nrvya = 
dance, citrakarma ~ drawing, patraccheda + leaf-cutting (3.131. 
5-6). Musie seems to have been a popular art, Phere are 7ound 
statements like paduvudath ké1du - on listening to singing 
(p. 39.26), padiyuh - by singing (p. 118.15) etc. There are 
repeated references to the lists of various kinds of musical 
instruments that are traditional or conventional as noted in 
the previous chapter. But at least a few of these musica 
instruments may have been in use in the author's day. The 


following is one of such lists : patu ys pataha, panava y ttnava,s 
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. ' too. ec 
bhahbha, mardala, jhallari, mukuihda, satkha, vehsa tala, bherT, 
mrdathga y vina, kahale etce,(p.137.13-15), There may have been 
variety of natakaihgal - dances (p. 25.13) though the number 


thirty-two is conventional as seen in the previous chapter. 


Apart from the numerous elephants being painted on 
walle by cittarigar €p, 34.1011), there are references to 
exeélloat citra ~ painting ,ieppa - plaster-work and kaote- 


_karma = wood-work all found in a Jaina temple (p. 33.4+8). 


, From the folk-tale on p. 147, we find that some car= 
eal Sued mame chariots with strong and speed-giving wheels. Gold- 
smiths, it seems, made exquisite kinds of tudugegal ~ ornaments 
with muttu pearls, manika ~- jewels and ponna = gold (pp. 149. 
25 to 150.2), like man ikada muttina pihdugatkana - a thick 
bracelet studded with jewels (p. 89.7), other various types 
of vracelets studded with costly jewels like vajra, vaidurya, 
padmaraga, pusyaraga, gsasya, karkétana, ihdranTla etc. (p. 148. 


13-16), besides some other ones like kataka, katisutra, kuthdala 
(p. 133.28). 


These are found several references to lofty mansions 
like pradada (p. 15.6), karumdda(p. 117613), mada (p. 111.27) 
and to kote ~ fort, goOpuraddvara - tower-gate ete., architect- 


ural details about which are not given (p. 166.14-15). 


aoa, = 4 cs ae cee 
ete elma en Mia A ae TT AEE?” Sahl nn vitae aaa nate att 


aA ee 
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Ceremonies, customs and beliefs 


The custom of holding svayanhbara ~ self-casice seems 
to have prevailed among some royel femilies. The amthor of 
the Vaddaradhane deseribes an event of this kind wica such a 

oe 


17 the gandharvwa 


realistic note as if he had witnessed it. 
vivaha ~ marriage on mutual agreement (p. 60), whiea 48 ater 
found forbidden in Jainism at the time of Amitagati, is found 
improved on the moral ground : "It is not proyer cn my pext to 
marry a maiden not offered by her poreee (p. 60,2025), Hence, 
iin this donkents each of the two brides vnarried afver being 
offered by one of them. The main feature of the gezaeral cua- 
tom of marriage seems to have beén panigrahana~purascared - 

by joining of bridal hands (p. 33.25, De 41.9, Po 149.21 etc.). 
After marrdage, the daughter was sent to her husband's house 


with various kinds of balivali = presents (p. 108.27, p. 150.2 


ete. ys 


A guest was entertained, in the middle clase feanily, 
with oil (for hair), hot water (for bath)and ‘ollan.ge' = a 
piece of cloth to wrap (p. 18.23). The word follan' ge! wih ich 
throws light on a eultural aspect of the people, at large, of 


aneient Karnatak had once engeged the mind of seme eminert 


a osteepelaneenhentannincheiedamediametanntl 


17. Harisena merely refers to it in the correspondiug story 
(No. 127, Ve 234). 
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scholars in the past. '° puttige — an apparel seeme to have 


been worn by men on some special occasions (p. 123.1). 


There are references to the Jaina religious festi-~ 
vals like the Astahnika-mahamah ime ~ the great festival to be 
observed for eight days (p. 33-23-24) and the Phalguna NakaT- 
avara (p. 106.18, pe 115.16=@17 etc.). These both stand for the 
same religious festival of the dJainas which takes place from 
the 8th day to the full-moon day.in the bright fortnight of 
the month of Phalguna. '9 There is also a reference to jatre - 


fair of Varahgayj,a fierce local deity (p. 134). 


Leaving aside the story of Sanatkumara, the course 
of narration of which is mainly controlled by astrological 
fore-casts, there seems to have been considereble faith in 
joyisa - astrology (p. 5.22). Stryamitra, who mistakes the 
supernatural knowledge of Avadhi of the teacher Sudharma for 


astrology, enters Order with the avowed purpose of learning it 


18, i) Some obsolete Kannada words and their forms and shades 
of meaning : ancient and modern, by Prof. %.G.Kundanagar, Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of all India Oriental Conference, 
Nagpur 1946, pp» 137-142. 

4i)Samadeva Suriya Nitivakyamrta, by Prof. K.G.Kundanagar, 
Kannada Sahitya Parisatpatrika, XXXII = 3=4, p. 32=33. 

iii) Sabdavihara, by Prof. D.I.Naragimhachar, Mysore 1956, 
pp. 17-18. 
19. ReWilliams observes : "It would appear to be the only festi- 
val of the Jaina calender to which the older Sravakacaras devote 
any attention." Jaina Yoga, pe 232. 


et2 


(pp. 5«6). There are several references to the naimittika - 
astrologer (p. 25.16, p. 164.20 etc.). Some of the Sravecas - 
lay disciples, too, like Vasantaka (p. 183.9), were astrclogers, 
References +o betala - goblin (p. 100.71) and mari + goddess 

of death (p. 77.19) indicate that some people had belief in 
them, 


The funeral procession of the mortal coil of the 
young monk (Kittayya) Nandimitra, who dies by the religious rite 
of Sainyasana, described on pp, 83-84, reflects, more or legs 
{excluding the celestial and supernatural elements) the mmxern 
contemporary way of paying homage to an eminent personage on 
his death by the people at large 3 polalolagulle janame llan 
komdu pahdu (p. 83.24). 


2 


Pastimes, sports and games 


References to vanakride (p. 116.18) 0.136.21), 
sports in pleasure=gardens like manohara (p. 136.19) and groves 
called udyanavana (p. 116.18) etc. , to jalakride - wateresporis 
(pe 1160617) De 137-4 ete.) in wells like Saravana (p. 116.11); 
Sudergena (ps 136.22)°° ete, look like conventional pastimes 


20. Harisena too refers to king Uparicara's water-sports with 
his queensin the well of this very name in the corresponding 
story (No. 139, v6). 
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of the princely order, though such were not improbable in the 


author's day. 


bette ~ hunting (p. 96.21) was indulged in with 
bilgal ~- bows and abu = arrows (p. 96.6). At times the king 
himself led the hunting purty, payanambdg! (p. 146.13), to 
kill perbuli + a huge tiger (p. 146.10). Similarly kadane - 
the wild elephant (p. 110.74) was either caught or killed, and 
jte long tusks, toramappa kothbu (p. 35.10), were brought home, 


caduratiga’4 chess (p. 108.25) appears to have been 


a favovrite game probably in the royal or sristocratic families. 


. vatta = ball (p. 13022) appears to have been a 
favourite game of young children. Moreover the game ulisendu 
- thief-snd-ball (7?) (p. 129.5) seems to have been enjoyed by 
young boys. There is a nice description of pageranadata ~ the 


play of babblers in St.MNo. 11 (p. 118). 


The author's expression, atapatavinoda - games, sports 
and meriments (p. 139.24), possibly indicates that these were 
a part of the life of the people in those days. 


21. In this context Harisena,. mentions dyuta (St. No. 134, 
ve 43) and so also does Nemidatta (St. No. 64, ve 4). 


22, In this context Harisena gives vetta (St.No. 131, VeT)s 
whereas Nemidatta gives golaka (St. No. 61, ve 8). 


2T4 


Morals 


Polygamy wags, as already seen above, prevaited 
generally among the princely and aristocratic classes, The 
debaucherous life of Gajakumara (p. 51) and Cilataputra (p. 166), 
the criminal marriage of a father with his daughter (pp. 115-4 
116) and the illicit love of a minister with the chief queen 
(pp. 180-481) etc. need not be teken as instances of events 
that were contemporaneous with the author's period, for these 
are all found in the corresponding etories of Harisena's work 
though narrated in brief. But the immoral life of Nagastra 
who, having already eight wives, keeps illegal relation, 
mareval (p. 21.18) with Modali (p. 21), which is also describ- 
ed in Hurisena's eorresponding story (No. 126), was not improb- 
able in the author'a day.°> References to sulegeri ~ a settlement 
or street of prostitues (p. 123.2), and peihdavasada stileyar - 
harlots of the harem (p. 131.18) ete. Imdicate that prostitu- 


fone, in ite different phases, was in vague. 


But there are also instances that represent chastity 
being duly valued and sincerely practised + A prince thinks 
that a good person should not stand or wait with a woman when 
alone and goes elsewhere (p. 60. 1-2). Jayaghahte, who wae 


driven away by her husband, lived a poor and chaste life (p.77). 


c nintamabenied 


23. Similerly some of the morals, discussed below being common 
to all ages and places, are presented without comparisyon. 
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Phere were kallar ~ robbers or thieves who robbed 
merchants of their goods (p. 76) and stole away kasavarahgalak - 
money and gold (p. 122.18-19) by cutting holes in wails 
(kannamikki, pe 19.2). There were merchants who cheated farmers 
while measuring paddy with balla - a measuring instrument(p.20). 
There are also references to judu — gambling (p. 14.4), madya - 
wine (p. 10.15), saptavyasana - the seven vices (p. 2.24) ete. 
Besides there are instances of cruel husband like Halamukhe 
(p. 153), a proud wife like Jinaddatte (p. 111), disobedient 
and vicious sons like Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti (p. 2) etc. 


But on the whole the picture of society as reflected 
in these stories betrays a pious and good moral life : Apart 
from the five great vows (Mahavratas), the minor vows of the 
lay disciple (Anuvratas) have made several kings, queens, 
princes, princesses, merchants and others live e pious and 
peacefvl life. Moreover we find instances of a responsible 
and obedient son in Abhayakumara (pp. 157-158), a shrewd and 
affectionate daughter in Sumati (pp. 15-17), a dutiful wife in 
Mre. Halamukha (p. 152) and a loving husband in Gandhabhajana 
(pp. 33-25). The poorfhouse-wife Jayaghante feeds the servant 
Nandimitra stomachful inspite of her selfish husband's cohtra- 
instructions; and Nandimitra, too, recognizes her obligations 


by helping her in her adverse circumstances (p. 77). 
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Flora and Fauna 


Flora 


Apart from references to several mountains like 
Udayavata (p. 7.4), Candana-malaya (p. 37.2) Srikanta (p95. 
17) etc. and to many pleasure-gardens and groves like Tak m{~ 
grha (p. 53-20), Bhutaramana (p. 54.17), Manohara (p. 136.19) 
etc, which obviously have come down from the sources of his 
stories, ‘the author of the Vaddaradhane mentions betta ~ 2111 
(p. 152.17), adavi - forest (p. 36.12), péradavi - a large 
forest (p. 157.26) ete. 


The following trees are specifically mentioned in 
their native namee ¢ nerila mara = the jambu tree (p. 9.17)3 
alada mara ~ the banyan tree (p. 19.21—22, p. 157.14 etc. )} 
mamara - the mango tree (p. 172.13). There are also references 
to Arame - garden attached to the house (p. 123.25), tamazr eye pa ~ 
lotus (p. 99.16) ete, 


In contrast to this, the mention of the following 
lists of the various trees, plants, creepers and flowers, 
with their names in Sanskrit, appears to be a part of the 
author's ornate prose style in which he occasionally indulges : 
asdka, punnaga, vekula, tileka, tamala, cahpaka, kramuka, 
nalikéra y kharjura, jambu, jahbira, panasa, dadima radall, 
drak sa, sahakara ete. (p. 129.26); asdka, punnaga, vakula, 


cafhipaka, sahakara, kavatiga, kramuka, nalikéra, nagavalli zte, 


2TT 


(p.54.24~28); nilotpala, kuvalaya etc. (p. 136.24); and namern, 
mathdara, sahtanaka, pariyatra (p. 30.3-4). 


Fauna 


A number of animals, both domestic and wild, water- 
beings, reptiles, birds, insects ete., mostly in their native 
names, are found mentioned in these stories. Most of thease, 
though not all, may have come under the author's observation 3 
ane, sithha,, puli, karadi, pulle, mola, padi, tla, sirnay, 
eltu, kalte, pasn, erme, kudure, nay, otte, udu, pav, ili, 
berku, omti, kappe, muihgur ds mina, mosale, negalu, ame, makara, 
timitimingila, kage, guge, pardu, cakOra,-hathse, kurku, gili, 
puruli, pelhgura, karaihdamathde ete. (p. 97,3-10); kappe. esadu, 
ili, oti, etc. (p. 140.4); and lavuge, wike, korasu etc. (p. 
151.3). Among these, some names like sirnay (p. 97.4), 
karethdamathde (p. 97.9), esadu (p. 140.4) and korasv (p.151.3) 
are hardly found in usage now. Moreover in the above liat, 
saat (p. 97.5), stands for pasu or the later hasu - cow, to mean 
which no other name is found here; and the author mentione, 
at some other context, payana (p. 22.3) and pasu (p. $422.5) 
along with pasu (p. 22.12) to mean pow. makara (p. 97.8) seems 
to have been used to mean some sea-monster like dolphin; the 
mention of mosale and negalu (p. 97.7) together possibly indi- 


eated two different species of the crocodile. 


Besides these, we find references to vesaragalte -~ 
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- mule (p. 80.10), tagar~ram (p. 34.18), kuri - sheep (p. 14. 

27); adu - goat (p. 68.26), nari’ - fox (p. 8.19), navil - pea- 
eock (p. 118.3), porasu - pigeon (p. 134218), kOdaga - monkey 
(p. 172.7), pervavu = boa (p. 138.9), tuttbi - bee (p. 30.5), 
nola - fly (p., 122.23), irupe - ant (p. 176~25), kattirufipe - 
large black ant (p. 168.5) ete. All these are found in their 


native names. 


In contrast to the above itz noted names of bixtz 
animals birds etc., the following names of water-birds in Sans~ . 
krit seem to form conventional lists : hathsa, cakravaka, 
balakavipaksigana’ (p. 54.21)3 and caxravaka, baka, balaka , 
hawisa , nathdike, fiva, jiveca, cakoradi jalacaravihatiea santihathgal 


(D. 136425 to 137.2).°* 


Ww 


Religious faith and outlook 


Though the main religious faithe, reflected in these 
stories, are the Jaina and the Hindu, there are occasional 
references to men like Buddhadasa = a Bauddha (p. 160.20) ana 
Kanakadamdi « a Parivrajeka (p. 64.9) whose faiths cannot be 
taken to be 
Zin vogue in the author's region and time. Harisena, woo, men~ 


tions Buddhadasa in his corresponding story (Nog. 139,v. 160), 


24. Harisena does not give any of these lists in the correspond- 
ing contexts. 
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though the Parivrajaka has no occasion in his story to come 
“on the seene, for he, does not narrate that part of the story 


(No. 129). 


On the whole, there appears to have been a consider-~ 
able religions accommodation and tolerance among the people of 
those days. The Jaina guardian deity Sriyaddvate, was worshi~ 
pped with devotion, by the people of the whole town (pp. 107= 
408). Similarly the funeral procession of the mortal coil ef 
the youny Jaina moni Nandimitra was attended by all the people 


of the town (p. 83), 


Yet some sort of mutuszl contempt between a Jaina 
monk and a Brahmin priest is noticed in story No.1 (p. 2M 22). 
fhe author of the Vaddaradhone makes it a bit conspicuous by 
using &k words like nirlajjah (p. 22.21) and dusta (p. 22.29), 
which or similar to which are not found in Harisena's corres= 


ponding story (No. 126, ve. 152 end 160). 


The fierce Varahgayi(p. 134.10-11) was cleorly a 
local deity of the authors : observation; and this neme appears 
to have been a local designation for goddess Durga, for the 


author mentions Durgadévate (p. 134.12) also subsequently. -” 


Lahm ieal 


25, Harisena, in this context, refers to this deity ae Durga 
(St. No, 138, v. 68) and Nemidatta as Camunda (St. Wo. 68, 
Ve 42), 
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and 
The Jaina monks, nuns lay disciples 


The Jaina monks and nuns, referred to in the stories 
in the Vaddaradhane, were not, as noted in the previous cha- 
pter, contemporary of the author. Moreover, their way of life 
or code of conduct has been almost the same for all ages and 
places. Yet a view of a few facts of the monks’ life can be 
had at the regional back-ground : All the monks found in these 
stories are the Digambaras =~ the sky-clad, battalegar - naked 
(p. 93.12).°° Their usual aid useful in the observence of 
their vows was called kufhcada koh - a broom of peacockfeathers 
(p. 9.19). They also had with them guihdige - a (wooden) bowl 
for water (p. 91.8). They always wandered from place to place 
and occasionally stayed in basadi - monastery (p. 193.17). 

They lived on food collected by going on the begging round 
(carigevugu p. 89.2) in villages or towns. The newly initiated 
young monk was known as kittayya (p. 82.1). The nun was known 
as kathtiyar (p. 151.22). The monk's life usually came to end 
by his courting the religious method of death generally known 
as Satnyasana (p. 83.4). Some kind of construction erected on 
the mortal remains of the monk was known as nisidige (p.90.12). 


The teachings of the Jaina teacher are discussed at length in 


26. There are, however, references to SvStapatar ~- clad in 
white (p. 93.19) and JSpuli sahgha - the Yapaniya safgha 
(p. 93.21) in St.NO. 6 which relates some points about the 
rift in the Jaina Church. 
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Part I, Ch. 3 of the present Study. 


The nuns were known as kahtiyar. Under them the 
lay women entered Order (p. 44.29+31). Except this there is 
hardly found any more information about the nune in these 


stories, 


The pious lay community found in these stories also 
betrays some local colour of the author's time : Berides the 
lay disciple was generally enjoined to observe ayildesavidha 
sravaka dharma ts twelve-fold code of conduct (p. 127.23), or 
eatunvidha sravaka dharma « four-fold code of conduct (p. 127. 
20-21), he (or she) was forbidden from eating the following 
articles t madhu-madya-mahhsa ~ honey, wine and flesh (p. 10. 
15—165 De 96. 21-22 and De 156.23)5 ma dhu-ma dya-matheshga uh aydu 
palmarada pangaluh alatbeyut sanatibina puvuh - honey, wine, 
flesh, five milky fruits, musheroom and hemp-flower® | (pp. 150. 
27 to 151.1 and De 126.1718). The lay disciple wag also for- 
bidden from hunting (p. 96.21 and p. 126.14). There is also a 
general reference to sapta-vyasana - seven vices (p. 2,24).°8 


27. i) It may be noted that in the days of the author of the 
Vaddaradhane, the practice of eating thls flower may have been 
rampent. Hence it appears to have been included in the list of 
forbidden articles. 


ii) Acarya Maghanandi gives several such lists in which 
hemp-flower is not found though all others, noted above, are 
seen t Sastrasarasamuccaya, pp. 142-153. 
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The lay disciples, in those days, had high respect 
for the monk or teacher generally known as bhatarar (p. 5.29) 
or visiyar (p. 27.16). On learning about-the arrival of geome 
monk or teacher in an outside park, they set out to adore him, 
pujeyath kothdu pogi (p. 193.18). Some of them, who had not yet 
adopted vows, adopted them at his hands, sraveka~bretehgalat 
erisikol (p. 80.18). They took keen interest in etopping 
( nirisu, p. 117.12) and offering food to the monk on his begg~ 
ing tour ( carige, p. 117.11). Similar interest and devotion 
was shown by the laity in inviting the monk to break hie fast 
(panigattu, p. 81.1). They did not neglect their religious 
duty of anna-dana ~ gift of food to the monk even when they 
were busy in their occupation (pp. 163.22 to 164.4). 


Moreover the’ laity worshipped dévarath ~ the god, 
i.e., the Jina (p. 80.17) in basadi - the temple (p. 80.14) with 
sandal — paste, flowers, raw full rice etc.:dipa, dhupa and 
aksatathgal (p. 80.16). ‘They also worshipped the images of the 
guardian deities like Sriyadévate (pp. 107~108) in their temp- 
les. It appears that the religio-moral maxim'kolladude dharmam'= 


Non.hurting itself is true piety (p. 127.24) was honoured and 


28, It ig very curious that no.where, in these contexts, the 
author. refers to the Astamtilaguna - eight basie virtues, which 
term or vow ie used for the first time by SOmadeve in his 
Upasakadhyayana (v. 270) to denote the non-consuming of honey, 
wine, meat and five milky fruits. Vide Intro. to Upasakadhya- 
yana, by Pt. K.C. Shastri, pp. 59-66. 


practised to a large extent. On the whole the lay commurity 


led a pious, peaceful and good -moral life. 


Thus with these varied glimpses of contemporary life 
and society, the Vaddaradhane has the rare honour of stané@ing 
in rank with other Jaina narrative works in Prakrit and Sane- 
krit which, together with some other forms of Jaina litenature, 
“epigraphic records and archeological remains, would helr to 
reconstruct vivid pictures of life and society of differant 
parts of the country in the different periods of its ancient 


history".-> 


==00 000—~ 


ee ene ee mie RE NHR 


29. i) The Jaina Sources of the History of India, p. 245. 
4i) Vide also Ibid, p. 250. 
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CHAPTER 3 


POSSIBLE IMPACT OF STORIES IN VADDRRADHANE 
ON CONTEMPORARY AND LATER SOCTETY 


The revered Jina Vijayamuni has rightly observed that 
in composing or narrating stories, the lofty ideals kept and 
maintained by the Jaina scholars have hardly any parallels : 
in edifying and instructing the laity in an entertaining manner, 

in guiding them to trod the right path successfully, the Jaina 
stories stand with few equals in the literature of other secta 


1 


in India. And the author of the Vaddaradhane and his stories 


in it are no exception to this fact. 


It has been well noticed, in Part I, that though the 
author of the Vaddaradhane narrates these stories with a view 
to encouraging the Aradhaka monk to maintain equanimity at the 
critical hour of death, he is always keen in the edification 
and instruction of the pious laity, who come,technically speak- 

ing, to pay homage to the Aradhaka supposed to be a tirtha. And 
these stories, with such a sanctity as of Aradhana, may have 
been, naturally, discussed in groups of younger monks and read 
and renarrated among the pious laity in the author's days and 


in subsequent periods of the history of Jainism in Karnatak, 


—, U -= Lal 
1. Intro. to Kathakosa-prakarana, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, 
Bombay V.S. 2005, p. 67. 
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and influenced their life at least to some extent. Hence the 
possible impact of these stories may be said to be restricted 
mainly to the members of the Jaina community and incidentally 
to those of the neighbouring ones. 


In these stories, the unselfish, hard and pure life 
of the Jaina (Digambara) monk, where Ahihsa has the highest 
place, is lucidly depicted. He strictly adheres to the pres~ 
eribed code of conduct and remains wandering as an ideal model 
for other monks and the pious lay discipleg. He is always help- 
ful to others : In St.No. 1, when Stryamitra, who mistakes the 
Avadhi knowledge for astrology, approaches the teacher Sudharma 
and enters Order with the desire of learning astrology, the 
teacher treats and teaches him with such affection and good- 
will? that by the time he covers Dravyanuyoga, he becomes well 
acquainted with the sériptural knowledge and acquires perfect 
Samyaktva, and, within twelve years, reaches the rank of Acdrya 
(pp. 5~6). His sovl is a fountain of forgiveness : Being 
abused and insulted by his own former pupil, the teacher Surys- 
mitra forgives him and calmly moves away (pp. 7-8). He is 
least worried even if nobody offers him food during his begg- 


ing round : The sage Tapovara, on his begging round, wanders 
2. Ayarahga Sutta (1.6.3.3) teaches : “As birds (feed) their 
young ones so are the disciples regularly to be instructed day 
and night": datna Sutras, Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol. XXII, 
ed. Hermann Jacobi, Delhi 1964 (Reprint), p. 58. 
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through the streets of the whole village}; but none stops him 
‘to offer food, Consequently he silently moves out of that 
village (pp. 163-164).> No affliction, nor hardship nor fear 
of death ean desist a monk from his adherence to his adopted 
vow or austerity, the illustrations of which are strewn through~ 
out the entire course of narration of these stories. Their 
effects are shown in further illustrations that even wild 
beasts like a tiger (p, 48), animale like an elephant (p.156), 
other sub-human beings like a monkey (p. 172) and birds like 
jatayu (p. 179) adopt vows. All these features would, natura~ 
lly, convince the laity of the efficacy of the teachings of 
the Jffinas. 


Barring off the various spells of the Vidyadharas 
(in St. Nos, 2 and 4) and instances like the Tejorddhi (p.178. 
9~14), some supernatural powers like the knowledge of Avedhi 
and Manah~paryaya which are given a note-worthy place in the 
narration of these stories, are not impossible or improbable 


with the Jaina monk endowed with high spiritual discipline. 


3. Dasaveyaliya Sutta (1.23) lays down : Just as bees suck 
honey from the flowers of a tree and do not make the flowers 
fade although they satisfy themselyes, similarly these monks 
in this world (who are free from external attachments) are 
intent upon seeking faultless food given by house~holders. 
Dasaveyaliya Sutta, ed. by Prof. K.V.Abhyankar, Ahmedabad 1938, 
Tr. De 58. 
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Dr, Kalghatgi in Ch. VII, Supernatural Perception, of his 

Some Problems in Jaina Psychology, states : "In the west 

modern scientitsts have begun to take more interest in such 
perception although they call it paranormal and not supernormal 
perception, The society for Psychical Research has carried out 
investigations on this problem. It is now recognis3d that cog- 
nitions independent of senses are possible. Such pmenomena aa 
. clairvoyance, telepathy and the like have been recoried to prove 
the possibility of the occurrence of extra-sensory serception."4 
Recently I came across an interesting news-item, unier 'Tele~ 
pathy ean seore over radio waves',” in which Dr. H. %.Banerjee 
gave an account of a ten-year-old boy's relating scue experien- 
ees of his past life that were verified to be true. The learned 
Doctor diagnosed the phenomenon as “extra cerebral serception." 
Hence at least some Jaina monks, in each generation, may have 
possessed such perception and, therefore, wielded euch command 
over the faith and devotion of their laity. And such accounts 
given in these stories would, no doubt, kindle simitar faith 

and reverence in them. The caranatva, the supernatiral power 

of flying in the air, attributed to some sages in tirese stories 
(c@rana-risi : p. 37.11 ete.) may be symbolic of the Jaina monk's 


fast moving from place to place.° 


4. Some Problems in Jaina Psychology, Karnatak Univ2rsity 
Dharwar 1961, p. 126. 


5. Indian Express, Bombay, 17-8~-1965. 


6. Vide General EditorS' preface to Jainism in Souta India 
and Some Jaina Epigraphsy p. vi. 


2bE 


Thus the picture of such hard life and sinzere 
struggle to practise and propagate the teachings of the J<nas 
depicted in th@®ge stories, would capture not only th2 mince of 
the pious lay community, but also influence that of dthere in 
the neighbouring communities that would read or list2n to these 
stories. Such instances can be seen even to this day : Svami 
Takdhistriji, velonging to the heirarchy of Jaina saints =n 
the tradition of Lord Mohavira, who left his mortal 2011 =n 
1961, walked twenty thousand miles to propagate the teach ngs 
of the prophet in several provinces of India and earned praise 
from all sections. | Recently the Svetambara ferapamthi Aearya 
Tulasi with his Satgha, consisting of sixty members, has ‘een 
moving on foot from Bengal to South India, carrying his Amuvrta 
Movement that has drawn to him, wherever he goes, not onlz 
Jaina followers but also non-Jainag, merchants, politicians etc. 
Hence such saintly life and teachings, of which Ahitsa is the 
payenote’ depicted in the stories in the Vadderadhare , world 
have, spiritually and morally, healthy effect on the mind of the 
piouge lay community and also on that of othere in certain res-— 
pects. And such effect is of considerable abiding velue aad depth. 
Such stories may have partly played their role s{lertly in 


making the people of Karnatak mostly vegetarian and peace-loving. 


There is another integral part of the stor-es, ae a 


whole, in the Vaddaradhane, viz., the sermon, which would 


eter SEND eh veh URE CEA HA ONE GT Ae RENAE NN i EN OOPS NY 


7. News item, The Sunday Standard, Bombay, 1-8-1965 
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produce promising results in the spiritual and moral life of 
the lay community. Though the sermons in these stories (pp. 
9-10, pp. 96-99, pp. 126-27 ete.), the Jaina teacher, besides 
instructing the laity, in some dogmatical matters like the true 
phase of Samyaktva (which is without twenty-five flawa), the 
nature of true god (who ic the Jina) and that of true religion 
(which is Ahimsa) etc., explains the Doctrine of Karman through 
the jllustrations of retribution for good end evil eed” and 
thereby teaches him some ethical principles like not to steal, 
not to lie, not to hunt, not to eat things like honey, wine, 
flesh ete, in other words not to break the prescribed code of 
conduct. The deseription of the birth of a soul in the four 
existences (gatis) depending on past deeds (pp. 96-99)7 would 
certainly remain as a holpful guide in the mind of the lay 
disciple who would be convinced of the ethical principle that 


progress or fall iies in one's own hand. The recognition of 


t ee -m 
8. i) Vasunandi in his Sra@vakacara (gaha 239) openly tells 
that “the masses must be coerced by the fear of punishment and 
the hope of material reward" : Jaina Yoga, p. 252. 


oA Ne A EID 


41) Through this kind of illustrations and other higher modes 
of ethical teachings, the Jaina teachers have always taken 
sufficient care of their lay-community, which fact is said to 
be one of the important reasons that made Jainism survive in 
India, where ae Buddden perished : The Wonder that was India, 
by Awi.Basham, Orient. > Tongmans Ltd., Bombay 1963, p. 292. 
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this responsibility and adjusting his conduct aceordingly by 
each lay disciple, would lead to the formation of a soctety 


marked with peace, happiness and prosperity. 


Some subestories, anecdotes and episodes in these 
stories also illustrate the retribution for good and evil deeds 
and thereby teach the laity some ethical rules. The narration 
of sub-stories, with further emboxed ones, in St.No. 1 illus- 
trate the importance of the Anuvratas (Minor vows).” Queen 
Jayavati, as a result of her anger towards her husband and 
hatred against the Jaina Faith, was reborn ae a tigress (pp. 
47.32 to 48.3). Gomati, a hunter’ wife, as a result of her 
adopting and practising vows of the lay disciple, was reborn 
asa princess (pp. 159.12 to 151.7). The merchant Nandimitra, 
as a fruit of his offering some food to a hungry monk is reward- 
ed with birth in the Bhoga-bhumi (region of all enjoyment and 
no labour) (pp. 163.22 to 164.7). 


The Dvadasavidha Sravaka-dharma (twelve-fold condu- 
et of the lay disciple) or the Caturvidhe Srivaka-dharma (four~ 
fold conduct of the lay disciple) mentioned and taught in 
sermons, and illustrated in the various subestories, aneiJi° ses 


and episodes, as noted above, are so framed by the enctent 


PE AL NO TE RENCE SCID OO 


9. Dz. Hirai’? dain observes that through these Anuvratag an 
attempt is made to contro those social trends that are sources 
o? the main social evils like enmity, jealousy etc. Moreover 
tha infractions of these Anuvratas can reasonably be called 
aeci21 eane ¢ Bharatiya Sahskrtimeh Jainadharmaka Yogadaaa, 
Bhopal 1962, pp. 255-256. 
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Jaina seers that their honest and sincere observance would go 
to build a healthy and happy society at any time and in eny 
place. Pt. K.Bhujabali Shastri thinks that a single Anuvrate, 
vize, Parimite parigraha (restricted belongings), if observed 
by Indians today, would build up for them a true socialict 


state, °° 


Every story in the Vaddare dhane exemplifies the hard 
sufferings of the hero who meets death by the rite of Przyope- 
gamana'| and there are numerous characters or associate monks 
and nuns who are shown, in the course of the whole length of 
narration of these stories, to have courted voluntary desth by 
the rite of Satmyasana, Sathlekhanaé or Samadhi, which is mostly 
Bhaktapratyakhyana (abstension from food unto death). How would 
this feature of these stories be felt by the common membere of 


the Jaina community and the society in general ? 


It is just possible that some non-dainss would not 
like this feature of the stories. It is worth considering, at 
this context, that some foreign scholars in the field of Jaini-~ 
em like Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson have called this kind of relig- 


12 


jous death as a "terrible vow". Several others, btoth in 


Tndia and outside, have termed it as a 'snicide', Pt. Sukbmialji 


Se ere net ee CIR mT ny ON 


ect 


10, Parigraha—parimana-vrata of the Jainas and Socialism 3s 
‘prabuddha Karndteka, Vol. XXXIII-3, pp. 109-112. 

11. Except Canakya , the hero of St.No.18, who dies by the rite 
of Tagini. 

12. The Heart of Jainism, Humphry Milford, Bombay 1915, m221. 


oR 


oe 


Samghavi has presented convincing critical observations am 

this point in his article 'Santhara aur Anihed'.'? He pointe 
out that the term ‘suicide’, used for the Jaina way of religi- 
ous death, implies some sort of contempt. For the same, 
seriptures have laid down ‘Samadhimarana' or ‘Pandivamarana'. 
Dr. Kalghatgi in his paper, The Jaina Theory of Sathiekhans, '* 
notes that this doctrine has been much misunderstood botk in 
theory and practice, and observes : "It would be inconsistent 
to believe that those who considered life as sacred and those 
who condemned hihea (injury) of any type, should have so little 
regard for life as to preach self-destruction". Thus it is 
quite probable that the misunderstanding of this mode of reli- 
gious death on the part of some scholars is owing to the imper- 
fect knowledge of the meaning and connotation of ahthea ce 
taught by the Jinas. The Tattvartha Siitra lays down that hurt- 
ing of the vitalities by passions is hihsa (injury). 1? bnd in 
the case of one, who voluntarily submits himself to this mode 
of religious death, no passion of any kind is seen. Hence it 
cannot be called suicide. It is so very interesting to nctice 
at this context that some Jaina stories have openly condemned 


' 
suicide. For instance, in the story of Asokadatta and his son 


13. Darsana aur Cintana, Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 1957, 
PPe 533—536. 


14. The Voice of Ahihhsa, Feb. 1962 issue, pp. 42-47 and £1. 


15. Tattvarthadhigamasutra, Ch. VII, S. 13. 
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SrTpati in the Kathakosa, SrTpati, out of utter disappointment 
owing to the destruction of hie entire wealth, goes to a mount~ 
ain and is about to throw himself from its top. A sage, in 
Kayotsarga, sees him and exclaims, "SrTpatd, do not act rashly3 
by such a death you will attain a condition of a demon; do not 
die an evil death, for . 
In taking the halter, and in swallowing foison, 
in fire, and in entering the water, 
Wearied by hunger and thirst, they slay them—-= 
selves, and become demons. 
Lhevevexe Therefore do not inflict death on youree1s", 16 The 
Mulac&ra, to which the author of the Vaddaradhane refers more 
than once, contains a gaha, with similar contexts, that ex- 
pressly condemns such attempts at suicide, and states that 


the suicider is tied to the cycle of birth and death. 1! 


The Jinas have taught that a soul can attain liber- 
ation only through human existence and that too through Sema- 
dhimarana. Out of seventeen kinds of death, only three, vize, 
Bhak tapratyakhyana, Thgini and Prayopagamana are c¢mmendable 
for Samadhimarana. The last two are too hard to be resorted 


J - 
to by men in the Kali age for physical reasons, Hence Sivarys 


46. The Kathikosa, edited by C.H. Tawney, The Roye1 Asiatic 
Society, London 1895, pp. 7-8. 


17. Mulacara of Vattakera Part I, MARE ManikaBandre Digambara 
Jaina Granthamala No. 19, Bombay V.S. 1977, gaha 7. 
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has deseribed at great length in the Bhagavati Aradhane the 
Bhaktapratyakhyana which alone, in this age, would lead the 
liberablecouls to eternal bliss, And, naturally, the author 

of the Vaddaradhane has left no chance in making every worthy 
character in his stories submit to this mode of religious 
death. Since Candragupta Maurya submitted himself to this 
kind of death, after his teacher Bhadrabahu, on a hill at 
Sravanabelgola, there appears to be the least misunderstanding 
regarding it among the Jaina community of Karnatak. It is in- 
teresting to know, "no less than 94 individual cases are record- 
ed at Sravanabelgola alone, besides the 700 who are said to have 
followed the example of Prabhacandra in performing Sathlekhana 
noted in 3.B, 1. The other inscriptions of Sravanabelgola 
which record such death are No. 11, 64-66, 117, 118, 126-129, 
159, 389 and 477 and eighty others. The earliest goes back to 
the 7th cent. A.D. These include both men and women, mostly 
monks and nunes 64 males and 16 females. Out of these, 48 of 
the former and 11 of the latter died between the 7th and 8th 
cerituries", 18 This is how these lines speak of the degree of 
faith in and esteem for the Sama dh imarana that prevailed among 
‘ the members of the Jaina community in Karnatak in those days. 
And there ie no wonder if the stories in the Vaddaradhane added 
to such faith and esteem among those people in its contemporary 


and later period. 


48. Jainism And Karnataka Culture, by Prof. S.R.Sharma, 
Dharwar 1948, p. 193. 
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It may passingly be noted that Samadhimarana was 
not restricted only to the long past days. Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics notes several instances of monks and nuns 
embracing this mode of religious death in the early twentieth 
century in India, ’9 To speak of Karnatak the example of the 
great $intisigara Maharaja, the Digambara petrtarch, who court— 
ed Sahlekhana in Sept. 1955, is worth remembering. -° The noat 
recent example, outside Karnatak of course, is that of Jagaji-~ 
vanaji Wahardja who abstained from frr4 on 23-12-1967 and 
left his mortal coil on 5—=2=1968 on the Wdayagiri hill of 


mount Rajagiri in Patnd district (Bindr).2' 


== 00 000m 


nn 


19. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, pe 34. 


20. History of Jaina Monachism, by Dre 3.B.Deo, Deccan College 
Dissertation Series 17, Poona 1956, pe 562. 


21. News item, The Sathyukta Karnataka Daily, Hubli, 6-2-1968. 
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CHAPTER 1 


VADDARADHANE AND OTHER ARADHANA KATHEKOSAS 


Besides the Vaddaradhane, the following are the 
other Kathakosas associated with the Bhagavati Aradhana, i.e., 
their stories are based on the gahas of the Bhagavati Arédhana 
which contain allusions, direct as well as indirect, to the 


religious and legendary heroes of the past. | 


1) Harisena's Brhat-kathakosa in Sanskrit verge 
(931, A.D.). 

2) Sricandra's Kathikosa in Apabhrathse verse (elose 
of the 11th cent. A.D.) ¢ It is still in Ms. form and is being 
edited, it is learnt, by Dr. Hiralal Jain. 

3) Prabhdcandra's Kathdkoea in Sanskrit Prose {close 
of the 11th cent. A.D.) 3: It, too, is still in Ms. form end js 
being edited, it is learnt, by Dr. Upadhye. 

4) Nemidatta's Kathdkosa in Sanskrit verse (early 
16th cent. A.D.) : It, along with Hindi translation, is pubd- 
lished in three volumes by the Jaina Mitra Karyaleya, Bombay 
VeS. 2440~2442, 


a ee a cen 


1. i) We have already had some acquaintance with these Eatha- 
A] 
kosas in the Introduction under ‘Sources of Stories’. 


ii) It hardly needst#o be mentioned that the brief sketch, 
which is to follow now, is mainly based on Dr. Upadhye's study 
pa t 
presented in his Intro. to Brhatekathakosa, pp. 59863 ard 
90-94. 
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There are reported to be other six Kathakosas asso-~ 
ciated with the Bhagavati Aradhana : One, Aradhana (in Me. 
form), of Nayanandi is supposed to be such a Kathakosas and 
other five are mentioned in the Jinaratnakosa compiled by 


Prof. HD. Velanakar. 


Among the four Aradhana Kathakosas, noted above, 
Harisena's work “contains the biggest number of tales, its 
text is the longest in extent, it is the earliest in time, 
generally its stories are comparatively more exhaustive than 
those in other Sanskrit collections; and lastly the correspon- 
dence ‘of ‘its atories with the gahas of the Bhagavati Aradhana 
is more exhaustive and perfect and thorough in sequence".* 
Harisena's Kathakdsa and Sricandra's Kathakosa form one group; 
and Prabhacandra's Kathakesa and Nemidatta's Kathakosa form 
another group. In composing his work grTcandra seems to have 
used Harisena's work in addition to other sources. Prabhacandra, 
too, appears to have had before him, besides other sources, 
Harisena's work while adding some supplementary tales to his 
treasure. And lastly, Nemidatta openly admits that his work 
is based on that of Prabhacandra. 


Then what would be the nature of relation of the 
Vaddaradhane with these Kathakosas ? Dr. Upadhye has wellnigh 
called it "a partial Kathakoga"3 for it containe only 19 stories 


wo 
2. Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pe 90 
3. Ibid. 
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based on the 19 gahads in the Bhagavati Zradhana, whereas 

others contain many more stories,’ Harisena's treasury being 
the biggest one among the Sanskrit Kosag, eontaining the high- 
eat number of stories, 41.¢., 157, based on the ssme number of 
gahas in the Bhagavati Aradhand. Ib may, as suggested in the 
Introduction under Title, as well be called’ Aradhana-Kavaca= 
Kathdkosa' for its stories are based on the 19 exemplifying 
gahas from the Kavaca Chapter in the Bhatapratyakhyans Section 
of the Bhagavati Aradhana. Almost all of its stories are long- 
‘er in extent, some of them considerably longer, than the corr- 
eaponding onee in Harisena's work, let apart be Nemtdatta's 
work which contains moat of its stories quite in short. A part 
of comparative study of the corresponding stories of these 
works has alreedy been presented, et proper contexts, in Part I 
and Part II of this Study. Now it is worth seeing the liter- 
ary relation of, the Vaddaradhane with the corresponding stories 
in the work of Harisena in the main and in that of Nemidatta 
wherever negessary. The following table shows the sumbers of 
the gahas in the Bhagevati Aradhana and those of the corres- 
ponding stories, together with their volume, in the three 
Aradhana Kathakosas, Vize, the Vaddaradhane (Vadd.), Harisena's 


wo, .% .~ 
Kathakosa (HK) and Nemidatta's Kathakosa (NK) : 


steam mentaniaandeaemant 


4, All necessary details regarding thie are tabulated by 
Dr. Upadhye in his Intre. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 73=€0. 


ss denaneadabeshimamaamthasedmamainieaicsannanmdeommnmnt end ombesmineneaainaameant 


gaha in Vadd. Number BK Number NK Nuuber 
Bh, A. St.No. of pages? St.No, of verses St.Ho° of verses 

oe pe paiapestomar eee ts 
1539 se 1 os 30 ae 126 oe 260 «6 5ST ee 143 
1540 a6 2 ae 18 ae 127 oe 284 .. 58 .. 44 
1541 «6 3 « OF ue 128. 19 .«- 59 «e 28 
1542 1.2 4 «6 18° Se 129° ee 5G “se 2 a 66 
1543 «2 5 oe 2 .«e 130 os 9 «s 60 .. 16 
1544 4. 6 oo 21 oe 137 of 81 «. Gt 1 27 
1545 «6 T « T ef 132 «- 8 .. 62 .. 13 
1546 «2 8 os 2 ue) 133 oe 47 «6 63 oe 13 
1547 «2 9 oe 4 se = 134 we 54 .. 64 .- 16 
1548 «6 10 oe oe «= 135 ae 58. 65 we 88 
1549 oe Wee 4 ee) = 136 we 28 1.2 66 «. 35 
1550 .. 12 1h oe 137 oe 12 2.6 67 « 19 
1551 eo 13 oe 13. «es 138 «. 73 »«. 68 .. 46 
1552 «6 14 26  «e 139 «2 172 «+ 69 «oe 35 
1553. 15 oe GE oe «606140 iw 36 « TO «e 41 
1554 1. 16 os Si ae «= 141 51 oe T1 oe 21 
1555 o2 17 oe 2t ee 142 oe BS «es T2 os 12 
1556 «. 18 12 ee 143 ae 85 .- 73 « 43 


1557 oo 19 ae 14 oo 144 oe 11 oe 14 oe 14 


eran | 


5. Each page (5.3 by 8.5 inches) contains about 30 lines. 


6. I could get only Part ITI of the published Kathakosa of Nemi- 
datta. Hence for stories Nos. 3 and 57 to 62, T have used two 
MSS of the same work from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inat~ 
itute, Poona : No. 1044 of 1887-91 and No. 1142 of 189~-95. 
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From this table it can be observed that meet of the 
etories in: VadaairBahane are far longer in extent then the corr- 
esponding ones in BK. The author of Vadd. who has picked up 
only 19 gahas from the Bh.A. for the stories, appears to have 
applied himself vigorously in narrating them, wherece Harisena 
gives them as a part of his treasure of 157 tales, Yet the 
eide=by~side reading of the corresponding stories of these two 
important works (and also ef NK where-ever necessary) is likely 
to reveal interesting facts about their relation or mex mutual 
influence, if at all anything of this kind exists, cr their 
‘sources ¢ 


7 
(1) 


Vadd. gives this story in far greater detsil and with 
mech more elaboration than HE ; The ring-episode given by Vadd. 
(P.$.) is not found in BK. Te illustrate the importence of the 
two Anuvratas, Vizes satya and agtéya, Vadd. gives three aub- 
stories, viz., of the maiden, the servant and.the old woman 
with further emboxed sub-sub stories. But HK gives a single 
sub-story (@khyanake t v. 99) which too is very short. Moreover 
the pletwre stories are painted on canvas in Vadd. 3 but in EK 
they are painted on wall. The anecdote of Amanti-Sukumara's 


‘riches, luxury and tenderness are beautifully deserfbed in 


7. This number refers to the serial number of the story in 
Vadd. 
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vada’; but KK gives just the outline of the same. Some nameg 

in this story differ in both the works 3 In Vadd. the high 
priest is Sémagarma (p.12.3)3 but in HK he is Nagagarma (v.54). 
Even in NK he ts Nigasamna (v.45). Virapurna in Vadd. {p.22.1) 
ig Dhirapunya in HE (v. 139). Yet there is found a remarkabie 
agreement in come of the words end phrases found in the seme 


eontext in these two corresponding stories of the two works : 


Vadd. = EK 
Slehtu varusadihdolage Saptastavargamedhye 
“(p. 3625~26) (v. 8) 
mithdariyada agnanasya@ 
(p. 7.18) (v.23) 
magala keyam pididu Nagasttyah haste grahitva 
(p.13. 2223) (ve 74) 


All these features undoubtedly go to show that both the authors 
had a common source, and the anthor of Vadd. had some addition~- 
al sources for this story. No inflnence of one on the other 


ig seen. 


(2) 


This story in Vadds agrees with that in HE in some 
respects ¢ Almost all events in this story sail Vadd. are found 


ihtacad 


8, This account asace ly compares with thet found in the story 

of $8 1ibhadra given by Jinesvarastiri in his KathSkosa-prakarana 
(1051 AeD.), ppe55-643 Avanti-Sukumara asks,'Do we have a ruler?’ 
(Vadd. De 26.10). $alibhadra exclaims, "Majjha vi anno sami | * 

(p. 58). 
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in that in HK, though Vadd. gives more details of some of the 
events like the description of Candanamalaya (p. 36), that of 
the svayathvara (self-choice) of Manohari (p. 41) etc. Some of 


the words and phrases found in the two stories are, almost the | 


same ¢ 
Vadd. HK 

idenethbane tagarol- ence imath kumbhinath mendhakop- ... 
(p. 34.18) (ve 136) 

madadih meyyariyade eee nmadavivhalacittena a 
(p. 37.32) (v. 174) 

kasavaramumah pulladarkhah ... vibhutin trnavat ee 
(pe46.11~12) (v. 64) 


Yet the pattern of narration or sequence of events differ in 
poth. For instance, what is the opening of the asatory in Vadd. 
is found in HK from vy. 107. Besides there is difference in 
the nature of some of the events : By the close of the story 
in BK (v. 272) the tigress eats up both the sages, Siddhartha 
and Sukausalas but in Vadd. the sage Siddhartha is not at all 
touched by the tigress, etc. (pp. 48.8 to 49.1). 


All these features betray the same facts noted 


above under (1) above. 
(3) 


Both in Vadd. and EK this story is nearly the ssme 


in all respects except that Vadd. narrates in a little more 
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detail. Hence it is possible that both have followed a 


common source for this story. 


(4) 


The narration of this story in HK forms just the 
last part of it in Vadd.,s 4.@e, from p. 65.27 to the end. 
Same ig the case with NK. 


But this story in Vadd. very well compares with 
that ‘in Devendra's Sukhabodha Tika (pp. 132 ff), the Prakrit 
Commentary on the Uttaradhyayana Sitra.? Yet Vadd. gives more 

and in some details 
details;/like the honber of diseases of Sanatkumara and the 
period of his suffering from them etc., Vadd. differs from 


Devdndra's story too. 


9. i) The story of Sanatkumara, the fourth universal monarch 
of the Jains mythology, was very fsveuxabkt favourite among the 
Jaina authors. It hae been narrated by Bhavadevasuri in hig 
Parsvandtha Carita several details of which compare with those 
in this story ¢ Phe life and stories of the Jaina Saviour 
Parsvanatha, ed. M.Bloomfield, Baltimore 1919, pp. 136-142. 


41) The story of Sanatkumare from Devendra's Comm. was 
translated by Jacobi isbGerman in his Ausgewahlte Er2dhlungen 
in Maharastri, which, than; has been translated intEnglish by 
Sede Meyer as Hindu Tales, Iendon 1909. 


144i) The same story occurs in the Kathikosa of an unknown 
author, which has been translated by C.H. Tawney as Kathakoea, 
The Royal Asiatic Society, London 1895. This story is still 
shorter than that of Devendra. 
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Hence Yaad. might have used altogether a different 


source for this story. 


(5) 


The central idea of this story in both Vadd.and BK 
is the same; but Vadd. gives it in a little more detail and 
with some elaboration, ~ Common source for both the works is 


possible regarding this story. 
(6) 


This story in Vadd. differs from that in BE, end NE 
too, in several respects. The account of the migration of the 
Jaina Sangha to the South presented in the Vadd. does not agree 
with that given in HK. in all respects. Moreover Vadd. gives 
the story at great length with the following additional censti-~ 
tuents, 

a) The legend of Kunala's blindness b) The sub-story of 
Nandimitra or the accounts of the past lives of Samprati 
‘Candragupta ¢) The king's sixteen inauspicious dreams ond 


their interpretation 4) The episode of Kantarabha ikea ete. 


Some of the events and details of this story partly 


e 
compare with those given by Hemacandra in his Parisista-parvar 


Chs. IX and xr. 1° 


10. A detailed study regarding this has been already presented 
in Part I, Ch. ITI. 
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Hence Vadd. had altogether different sources for 


this story. 


67) 


This story in Vadd. considerably differs from that 
in HK 3 The title of the story in KK is Samudradattadikathana~ 
kam. The term lalitaghata does not appear any where in the 
story. Moreover the author of Vadd. has given it altogether 
a different look by adding a sermon and an episode of the 


glarification of Avadhi Knowledge (p. 100). 


The title of Nemidatta's short story is : DvStrihsa- 
echrestiputra Katha (Story of thirty-two merchant princes). 


All these points suggest that Vadd. might have had 


some other source for this story. 
(8) 


This story in Vadd. is different from that in HK 
in this respect, that it contains an additional parsliel 
account of Dharmakirti. But the account of Dharnaghosa in 
both the works is almost the same. Hence this feature indi- 


eates an additional source for Vadd. 
‘ 
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~, 


( 9, 10, 11 ana 12 ) 


All these stories in Vaddey which are short, comp= 
are well with those in KK in respect of their central ideas, 
events, which are not many, and even their sequences. But 
Vadd, as usual, gives them in a little more detail. It gives 
St.No. 11 with a little more elaboration and adding the des-~ 
eription of the babblers' play (p. 118), which may be from some 
other source, or EK may haye dropped such deseription in consi- 


deration of brevity. 


On the Whole, thhs group of stories betraye a common 


source used by both the authors. 


(13) 


This story in yadd. has the following additional 
points, some of them being rare, not found in KH : a) The 
unique syllabus of the sefence of thievery b) The sermon with 
the deseription of tortures in hells e¢) The episode of the 
acquirement of the Sarvarujapahara, a divine necklace 4d) 
Vidyuccora's pining for Muktisrl e) The reflections of 


Vidynecora on the uncertainty of human life ete. 


It is interesting to note that NK partly enumerates 
the thirty-two punishments (vs. 12-13) administered by Yamaden- 
da to Vidyuccora, which detail is absent not only in HK but 
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also in Vadd. 


Hence it is possible that for this story Vadd. had 
an additional source which was different from the one used by 
NE also. 


' (44) 


The outline of this long story in Vadd. generally 
agreeS with that of the other in EK, But the story in Vadd. 
differs from that in HK in the following respects : 


a) The title of the story in EX is Gajakumaraksths- 
nakam. b) Abhayamati, the daugher of the king of Campanagara 
in Vadds, is the daughter of the king of Candrapuri in i 
(va. 46-48). c) Names of some important charactere too differ: 
Halamukha in Vadd. (p. 146.21)4is Kapila in HK (v. 67). a) The 
sequence of evente too vary: In Vadd-Gurudatta kills the tiger 
first and then fights for Abhayamati; in HK it is vice versa 
(v. 59 and v. 65). e@) The sub-tale of the two carpenters, 
possibly belonging to the folk-lore, in Vadd. (p. 147) is abs- 
ent in BK, ?f) The story in BK is not an ergeanic whole. A sub- 
story, in it, begins all of a sudden and appears as unlinked : 
Por instance the story of Kapila commences from v. 92 in this 


Manners 


All these features not only deny mutual influence 


_ but rather indicate additional sources for Vadd. 
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(45) 


This story in Vadd. has the following additional 
events 3 

a) The wedding of Upasren tka with Gunasauhdari 
th} The selection of the right heir to the throne by two tests 
as advised by an astrologer. But HK, as pointed out by Dr. 


Upadhye in his note, !! 


has already included them in his story 
No. 55 which is also connected with the family of Srenike. 

In the inclusion of these events under this story, Prabha- 
eandra !® and, naturally, NK fall in line with Vada. which 
deseribes them in detail, e¢) Moreover NK gives Prasren tka 


for Upasrenika in Vadd. and Ht. 


Hence all these features indicate different sources 
in addition to at least one common source for all these authors, 


a 
a 


(46) 


Though the general outline is the same, this story 
in Vadd. differs from that in HX in some respecta : 


a) The title of the story in HK is Dhanyakumara- 
kathanakam. b) None of other significant names of the hero 
given by HK (vs. 14-16) are found in Vadd, the author of which 


446 Brhat-kathakosa, Notes, under No. 140, p. 392. 
12, Ibid. 
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would not have ignored them had his source or sourees con- 
tained them. c¢) The anecdote of the royal physicien Jaya in 
Vadd. is absent in RK. e) In Vadd. Yamunavaiixa enters Order 
and embraces Prayopagamana; but in HK , he suffers from 


leprosy and is doomed to hell, 


All these points suggest the possibility of diff- 


erent sources for this story. 
(17) 


This story in Vadd. too, differs from the one in 
HE in several respects 3 

a) The title of the story in HK is Abhimandenadi- 
kathanakam. b) In HK it consists of just eight verses and, 
hence, does not have some important events given by Vadd. : 
i) The first two plots laid down against the monks by Vyale ; 
ii) The rise of Fejorddhi in Skand#akumara ; iii) The descrip~ 
tion of the various incarnations of Dandaka in the seven hells 5 


iv) The episode of the jatayu bird. 


Hence different sources for the two works regard- 


ing this story is quite probable. 
(18) 


This story in Vadd. remarkably differs from that in 
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a) In Vadd. it is Babendlin 70) of minister Kapi, 
eho survives to destroy the Nanda family. But in BK, and NK 
too, the father Kavi himself suryives to do so. 1? The nameg 
of the parents of Canakya in Vadd. are Somasarma and Kapile; 
but in HE they are Kapila and Devila (v.3). c) The nature of 
the episode of REREFANE Canakya's swearing to destroy the 
Nanda family is quite different from that in Vadd. a) In Vadd. 
Canakya dies by the rite of Ifginis but in HK he dies by that 
of Prayopagamana (v. 83). ¢) Moreover the following are not 
even referred to #n HK : i) The king of Maytravanhes , Vide, 
Kumuda ii) The queer pregnancy whim of the Mayura queen, vize, 
of drinking the moon 4111) Canakya's knowledge of and skill 
in alchemy and his collecting earth by a trick iv) The legend 


of the birth of Bindusara and several other minor incidents. 


} All these features rather clearly indteate that for 


this story the two authors had altogether different sources. 
(19) 


This Bhort story in Vadd.very well compares with 
that in HK in all respects. 


Hence for this story both the authors may have used 


a common source, 


emeteae 


§ 
13. Same is the case in Hemacandra's Parisistaparvan, 
Canto VIII. 
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This comparative study cumulatively leads to the 


following conelusion : 


‘The author of the Vaddaradhane and Harisena had at 
least one common source for these stories. Even in stories 
for which the common source was used, the author of the Vadda~ 
radhane gives greater details. The author of the Vaddaradhane 
had before him some other sources which Harisena had not. 


Neither of them is influenced by the other. 


~ 


Thus with some additional sources by his side, the 
author of the Vaddaradhane appears to have showered hie Kavaca- 
exhortation, religious preaching, ethical teaching, narrative 
skill and literary art on these nineteen stories and made it 


- wn om, ‘ 
an interesting and unique work among the Aradhana Kathakosas. 


Vaddaraddhane % a preserver 
of some rare motifs and information 


The Vaddaradhane is unique in another respect also : 
Some of its stories have preserved some rare motifs or story~- 
traits in folkelore and some rare information not found tn 


- ¢ 
other available Arddhana Kathakosas. 


A story is sometimes called "a kind of composite 


pattern of coloured pricks" 14_. ineidents, traits or motifs, 
14. Prof. W.R Halliday : Foreword to Vol. VIII, The Ocean of 
Story, being C.H.Tawney's Translation of Somadeva's Katha- 
sarit-sagara, ed. N.M.Penzer (in ten volumes), London, p. xvi. 
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Ana this definition aptly applies to she stories in the Vadda~ 
radhane. Like many other Jeina stories, the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane contain numerous religious motifs !> like the Ava- 
dhi knowledge, nidana, jatismarana, developing aversion to 
worldly pleasures on some chance+sight like that of grey hair, 
disappearing cloud, moon-eclipse etc. spread all over the text. 
Some of the pregnancy whims are also religious : Por instance, 
the pregnancy longing of queen Srimati in St.No. 14 ( p.154. 


14-15), 1° Then they contain Indian treditional motifs like 


17 


inauspicious dreams as in St.No.6. They also contain other 


secular, some of them even universal, motifs like the over- 


15. India: being the home of story-telling, hes contributed 
numerous motifs to the worldestock of them. For the systema 
tic study of such motifs, Bloomfield had a plan for the Enecy- 
clopedia of Hindu Fiction, and preparatory to the same, he 
con’ribhuted some, papers in which is presented an admirable 
study of all such and other motifs of Indian stories, includ- 
ing the Jaina ones. Among such papers the following are import~ 
ant + On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 54-89; The Dohoda 
or craving of Pregnant Women : a motif of Hindu Fiction, Ibid., 
Vol. xly pp. 1-243 The art of stealing in Hindu Fiction, Ameri~ 
can Journal of Philology, Vole. XLIV-2 and 3, pp. 97=113 and 
193-229 respectively. 


16. Such pious pregnancy whims are also found in Buddhist Lit- 
erature 3 Buddhist Legends II, Harward Oriental Series 29,p.39. 


17. Such inauspicious dreams, in the same number, i.e., sixteen, 
are also found in Buddhist Literature : The Maha supina Jataka, 
No.77. The Jataka Yol.I, Pali Text Society, London 7957, pp. 
187-194, 
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~hearing motif (St.No. 18), proclamation by drum (St,No. 1, 
14 etc.), misread levter (St.No. 6), thief-catehing (St¢.No.13), 
alchemy (St.No. 18) and several others. The author of the 
Vaddaradhane appears to have gleaned all these ‘coloured bricks! 
from different sources and built these, at least most of these, 


fascinating mansions -— stories, 


Besides these "coloured bricks" he has aleo used here 
and there, some ‘coloured stones', of natural shape and gelden 
hue —- some sut~tales and subh-sub-tales that happen to be uni- 


que representatives of excellent Indien folk-lore ? 


a) The sub-story of Kanne, Sumati (p. 15.73), the 
daughter of the city-guard, in St.No.i, represents the motif 
of thief-catching by sheer intellect. Sumati finds out the 
person who had stolen a thousand-gold-coin-box by narrating 
interesting tales, This motif of catching thief by intellect 
is cited by Bloomfield from story No.82 of Hertel's collection, 
(Vol. iy pp. 233 22). 1° 


b) The sub-sub-tale of Sudame (pp. 15.19 to 17.76), 
emboxed in the above noted sub«tale, compares well with the 
contents of the tales found in Somadeva's Kathd—serit~-sagere 
(ce. 1070 4.D.). They are ¢ the story of Madanasena and her rash 
promise (The Ocean of Story, Vol. VII, Ch. LXXXIV, 163 6(10), 


18. The Art of stealing in Hindu Fiction (II), American 
Journal of Philology, Vol.’ XLIV (3), pp. 200-201. 
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pp. 5-9) and The two Brahmanas: Keeata and Kandarpa ( Cpeit., 
Vol. IX, Ch. CXXIIT, 171D (4), pp. 54-61).19 In the firet 
story ? Madanasena is betrothed to Samudradatta. Dharmadatta 
sees, falle in love with her and gets a promise from her thet 
she would come to him untouched on her bridal night. .... 
On the Way she comes acrogs a thief who wents her, “the orna- 
ment. of the world". She promises him to retun soon after 
doing seme house-hold business at hand. , Seeing her truthful- 
“ness Dharmadatta allows her to go back. So also does the thief 
and guards her homewards. In the second story : Kesata meets 
a terrible Rakeasa who threatns him to devour. Kesata Says, 
"IT will certeinly come back to you after I have done a work at 
hand"..... Then the old Brahmana brings Kesata adorned with the 
ornaments of the bride=groom. .s.e. Kesata returns to the 
Fakeasa to keep up his promise ..... But Rupavati, hie wife, 
saves him by a boon, In the Vaddaradhane y it can be seen, the 
character of Dharmadatta is improved by adding the crocodile 


the heroine 
episode, The thief is made to demand only the ornaments of / 


dene: exeycguard aboaaee to be a substitute for the thief's act 
(in Somadeva) of guarding the heroine homewards, The addition 
of the Brahmardkee, may be representing a part of the second 
story. Thus the tale in the Vaddara dhane js almost a hybrid- 
variety of the above noted two tales of ‘Promise to Return 


Motif’. Thiz does not mean that the author of the Vaddaradhane 


19, Penser's edition. 
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is directly indebted to Somadeva. He might have taken this 
tale ready made from one of his sources or gleaned it fron 
some oral tradition of Gunadhya 's Brhatkatha Steself or adepti- 
ed it from these, or such,two tales from written sources or 
oral traditions. Anyway he has preserved an ancient folk-tale 


with an interesting motif in this Kannada classic. 


¢) Then, two motifs, in the sub-story of the old 
woman Gambhire (pp. 18.12 to 20,8) in St.No. 1, compare with 
those in other Indian folk-lore noted by Bloomfield in his 


paper The Art of stealing in Hindu Fiction (11)*° 


$ In the 
Folk-tales of Bengal appears the following motif : dumping 
dovm from a tree with ‘an unearthly yell' , a woman appears as 
an evil spirit or ghost etc. In the Vaddaradhane (p. 20) the 
evil spirit is presented, as natural to the Jaina author, as a 
Yaksadevate and the ‘unearthly yell' is given out by the 
frightened thief who falls down from the tree. Moreover in 
Parker (1.c., Village Folktales of Ceylone, Vol. iii, p.326), 
thieves are scared off by a woman whom they take to be a 
Yakeini. ii) In Sukagaptati 56, the merchant Santaka, return- 
ing home with money, is attached by thieves. Then he pretends 
to offer it to the image of a Yaka nearby. The thieves bow 
down before the image and go away. Then the merchant takes up 
his money and returns home. Through this kind of motif only, 
Gambhire the old woman, in the Vaddaradhane (pe 20), rules the 


EOD 


20. American Journal of Philology, Vol. XLIV, (3), pp.193-229. 
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eight thieves or robbers and shares their daily boety. Thus 
the tale of the 01d woman in the Vaddara dhane hss the hybrid 
motif which is worked out from the above noted two motifs 
attributed to folk-lore. Whether 4t came to the a.thor as it 
is, or it is he who worked out it like this, is dirficult to 
“decide. Any way he has nicely preserved all these motifs in 
this Kannada work, which would be heartily welcomec by the 


modern students of, folk—lore and storyology.”' 


Then in St.No. 13, Gtory of Vidyuccora, the author 
of the Vaddaradhane gives some rare information about the 
science of thievery which is not found in other Aradhand Katha- 
cosas. He tells (p. 128.24=26) that the Crown=primce studied 
Surakha, the seience of catching thief; and the citw-guard's 
son (also of princely rank) studied Karapate-sistre, the sete 
ence of thievery. Surakha and Karapata appear to be titles of 
two treatises named after their authors. In his tus papere on 
Phe Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction, noted already, Bloom 
field has collected a fund of information from different sour 
ces, Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina; but these two works do not 
appear there. In one place (Part II) under ‘Miscellaneous’, 
he notes :Kharpara ic the name of a thief in story ‘Yo. 46 
(Hertel, Vol. 4, p. 136) of Hemavijaya's Katharatnakara TI. 


Horeover, I could note that the Katha~sarit-sagara “The Ocean 


ead 


21. Shri, B.K.Barua proposes a Bitliography of types and motifs 
of Indian Folk-tales in different languages for the scientific 

study of them, in his Study of Folk-tale Material im Indian Li- 
teratures, Summaries of Papers, 26th International Congress of 

Orientalists, Delhi 1964, pp. 60-63. 
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of Story, Vol. V, pp. 142 ff) gives a story on two thieves, 
Ghata and Karpara. Both Kharpara and Karpara geem to be one 
and the same, but not identical with Karapata in the Vaddara- 
dhane. This Karapata appears to be the Kharapata mentioned by 
the thief Sajjaleka in the pei of phdes fond ae Kautilya 
in his Arthasastra (ry-8),72 Surakha may be from the Prakrit 
Surakkha (Sanskrit Suraksa ). a treatise on the protection of 
people from thieves, named after its author, Surakkha or Sura- 


ksa. Monier Williams gives Surakea es the name of a sage. 


fhe author of the Vaddaradhane aleo gives in the 
same story (p. 122) some details about the science of thievery. 


He gives the following list of the thief's aide or tools“? : 


jrihbbhini - charm causing yawning (or sleep); 
stambhini - charm stopping movement; 
mohini ~ charn eausing hypnotism; 
sarsapl ~ charm reducing one to the size of 


mustard seeds 


¢aloaghat ini vidya spell for opening lock; 


nahtra-ctirna - magic powder (for invisibility) 3 
yoga-ghutika - magic pill ( " : )3 
and amjana - magic ointment( " " ); 


22, Vide Bhasa - A study, by 4.D.Pusalkar, Lahore 1940, 

pp. 169-170. 

23. The list, as given in thie edition, does not appear to pe 
rightly punctuated, Hence the punctuation is altered wherever 
necessary. 
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Among these the first four do not appear in Bloom- 


field's lists culled from various sources. ** 


After considering all thie, one feels that hed 
Bloomfield seen the Vaddaradhane with this rare information 
for his papers, he wonld have danced with joy and hailed its 
author as a unique preserver of such information on the science 


of thievery collected from some unknown souree. 


com 0 D0 0 wean 


24. The first and second, however, are noted by Prof. Kalipada 
Mitra from the Styagadatiga (202.15). LCs, jahbhinin and that 
bhinih, in his paper, Magic and Miracle in Jaina Literature ,The. 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XV-2 1939, pp. 175-182. 
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CHAPTER 2 
QUOTATIONS IN VADDARADHANE 


The author of the Vaddaradhane quotes a number of 
vers¢s in Sanskrit, Prekrit (including Apabhratsa ) ard Kannada. 
ike fiericena he does not, in any way, indicate that theee verse 
es ‘are quotations, but includes them as a part of hie narration 
4n the kody of the text. The Prakrit verses have some down to 
us in very corrupt form. The following is the alphabetical 
index of all the quoted verses in the Vaddaradhane with their 
“gources noted, whereever poasible, against them. The readings 
of the quotations given in the text by the editor heve been 
duly kept as they are though some of them are obviously faulty. 
But for avoiding confusion @ and 6 are not used im respect 
of Sanskrit and frekrit quotations. While noting the sources, 
dialectical and other minor variations are not consicered. The 
repeated quotations are put in the same gerial number but the 
repetions are shown by adding to it 9, 5, ¢ ete. Tre source 
of the 19 gahas on which the stories are based and of the three 
coneluding gahas found in the 'gha' MS (p. 194) is irdicated by 
an underline. Those sonreesa, which have been slreag; noted by 
Dr. Upadhye, are shown with a broken underline. Ant those noted 


by me, are put in bracket 3 


1. Harisena indicates in several eases (like in St.Ne 45 v.12, 
St.No.66 4%. 23 ete.) his quotation by 'tatha c'oktam', Among 
the stories corresponding to those in the Vaddaradhare, none 
contains .any quotation as such. 


2. Intro. to Brhat-kathakoss, BPs 10-71. 


am CT 
fe Sy ey = 
5. WS see 


$1.No, Verse 
1 Acchinimflana 
ta a 
2 Acchedyo'nanta 
2a a 
3 Ajdanabhavat 
4 Atthihi channah 
5 Anrtavacane 
6 Aneka raga 
7 £Apavado bhaved= 
8 Arv jamaraneh 
9 Artha grheeu 
40 Artha me bharya 
11 «Ano chanust 
12 Keretayeve vaca sa 
13 Rijn’ yaso dhrti 
14 Adau janma 
45 And ldanélgal 
16 Arolamilla moha 
17 Bvava jenua 
18 Sharaninittah 
19 «ri kiridenodart 
20 = Tha Jivakrieh 


Page 


sae BB ake 
eee 170 
409 
132 
142 
132 ses 


eee 


eee 


eon 


eae 


eoe 


133 
143 
394 
143 
127 
142 
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Source 


TET, Santas 


(Tileyasara 207) 


(Muldefre 849) 


(Stktiratnahara of 
Strya 2, p. 49) 


ta t 
(dubhasita Ratnakosa of 
Vidyukece 1623} 


( Tetd- 330) 


NahSpurdng A@5._46._136_ 


Ce i eal 


( Ma ra 82) 


ot 
ie) 
Bt 


Sl.No. Verse Page 
21 Uddhamahe tirie woe 142 ooo 
22 Unhah vadeli fae TAO saa 
23 Uddanta kubje coe 10 
24 Upadhyaya salih ... 75 
25  Ekkamhi bhavaggahane ++ 144, 
26 Ekkam pathdiyamaranath .. 142 oe 
27 Ego ya maradi. coe 141 wee 
28 Etatksetrah madiyah ... 140 
29 Edarise sarire = «+. 132 es 
30 Edaih sariramasucithh w+. 132 es. 
31 Eso pafteanamokkaro ... 144 ... 
32 Omodarie,’ ghorae eee 13 aes 
33 Kacchu jerdkhaaa ee “D3 see 
34 Kadi kativamanudt ese 127 
35 Kéraja nivesita ... 126 
36 Kasya mata pita eine TAQ: ware 
37 Kakathdi Abhayaghoso ... 120 ... 
38 4 §=Kale sahprati eee OT 2s 
39 Kithpuna anagara ooo 194 ae, 
40 KXvilahinam dina~ eee 10 
41 Ko dharma pravaro ees 102 
42 Kosombl lalitaghata ... 95 os 
43 Krimayah kim na eee 103 


Source 


(Malacara 75) 
Bho Ae 1548 


(Mulacara 77) 


(Niyamasara 101) 


(Malacara 850) 
(Mulecara 844) 
(Mulacare 514) 
BheA. 1544 
DneRs 1542 


— =_— eo me le ee 


- =m wh or 


BheA. 1545 
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ate oe saris: 


yom tate AND cele NE « RR imme Oe <P at 


Sl.No. Verse Page source 


SRR Ore Raaapehdinht 


 naanineres Caamaciny 


44 Khammami sevva jivanath -» 48 .,. Muldeara Ae 


On ee) 


nn " gd AOD 2055 

44b x " ees 133 

44¢c a # eee 154 

444 " n eee 192 

45 Gidhappahara eee 462 eo» Bh.A. 1553 
46 Gurumtile yatinikate eee 144 

47 Gotthe paovagado eos 180 .. BheA. 1556 
48 Cahvae masa~ ese 102 4. BheA. 1546 

49 Chayeva sakada~ eve 132 — 

50 Chijjau bhijjau wes 48 «. ParanStma ProkGea i._72 
50a " ane 192 

54 Jai vppajjai coe 142 «2 (Mulacara 78) 
52 dadita eavah eee 194 oe BheA. 1558 
53  deha jaha bhuhjai eee 143 0+ BheR, 1262 
54 datikema jatate coe 132 

55 dJinavayenamosaheh woe 143046 «(Mulacara 841) 
56 Jinavayana mavuda eee 194 4 Bh A. 1560 
57 Jividamarane eee 154 «2 (Mulacara 23) 
58 Jath, icchasi tah soe 167 

59 Dithdira pinda ose 132 

60 WNagare Mahendradatta «+. 175 «+ Bh. A. 1555 

61 Navae nibbudae eos 71 «+ Bh. A, 1543 
62 Nihdattah eila- ae. 


62a ‘ " _ ooe 153 


Kea 


S1.No. Verse Page source as 
63 Tanakatthena va eos 143. «- (Mulacara 80) 
64 +Tinneva cinneva~ eee, 193. 


65 Tiloya sabba jivanan oes) «6 1 oe )«-Palicdstikaya 1_ 


- we we a ae 


66 frsnath chihdhi oo. 144 4. Bhartrhari Niti 77 

67 Dajjayanavayana eee 153. «2 (MULEcara 867) 

68  Durgathdhe durdhare eos 132 

69 Dathda yamuna— coe 169 «. Bhd, 1554 

70 Datisehiya masakehi ese 122 «2 BheA. 1554 

71 Dharmarthakama- ee: 402. ws (Satekatrayaa4 Sabha- 
sita Safgraha 5-4) 

72 Namah sré Vardha~ «es 1 «- Ratnakarandaka : 

vaiiigale verse 
73 Nixrvirya prthivi +» 87-88  (Subhasita Ratndkara 3, 
pe 74) 
74 Niscayamuditasya coe 141 
715 Nilotpalada|asame sae 181 


76 Padigahamuccah thane eos =o 7 CPn04) 


77 £=Panipulla mugila eee 113 
78 Papatkila jayatte cae. 40 
79 Pavena niraya woe 96 4. (Paramatma Prakasze Tika 
of Brahmadeva 2-#3) 
80 Punyadutpadyahte wae O11 
84 Puvvena Afhgav isao sae 86 
82 (Pu)vve maranah vee 142 
83 Puspa phalabhara eos 141 


84  Péchaha péchaha woe 84 


am eee one 


S1,No. Verse 

85 Tadi kol kattrd 

86 Bhavitavyah bhavat= 

87 Bhavanamokkaragado 

88 Bhullukkiyena 

89 Bhumie samaih 
90 Bhogastrenagni 
34 Madyamngaxkuxnsnga 
91 Majjha sahavah 
92 Madyaiige turyamga 
93 Mardum mahtramuh 
94 Moggala girimhi 
95 Yatnena papani 
96 Yatra yatropapadyante 
97 Yadi jati jaramaranah 
98 Yadyapi nisevyamana 
98a tt " 

99 Yavat svasthamidah 
100 Yithda saya vamndi- 
101 Yeneyah kahpita 
402 Ye sath na vidya 
103 Yesa surasura | 
104 Rasamajje mathsa 
105 Ra jai dharmini 


eee 


Fs onstnameatinta natn oehaommiaem dice sahauadhammaineneaenniamenmemem hanna odeatiehonminbeitmnesahantint: alubm dis Iaaiaden ikememrtaana mime 


Page 


ee 


ee 
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Source 


ra 


(Suktiratnahara 10, 
pe. 49) 


BheA. 1539 
BheA. 1541 


( Dav vasahavapaya 3a 
Nayacakka 406) 


(Varanga carita YII-14) 


BheA. 1540 


(Subhasitaveli o> 
Vallabhadeva 3314) 


Prasamarats Prakarena 


id 
-_ om «eo ee eo a te 


Ce a ed 


(Subhasitaratna Shand 
agara 119, De 445), 
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aa gah scree 


Poe ge Ne ee BE reg Gia Oe Mos oe eg 


Sl.No. Verse Source 
106 Rupa yauvanamayy on “GO tes 

106a—i#! ‘ oes 132 

107 Rohedayammi eee 115 oe BheA. 1549 
108 Varayuvati bhavana eee 11 

109 Vasaie palidae ooo 193 oe BheA. 1557 


110 Yairupyah durbhega- ie 40 
' . + 

411 Saky@ sakti sehasrena ... i184 
¢ ae ’ 

112 Sakya hyekasarirena eae 104 


41143 Srivekeascdru riipath eae 44 

114. Sa Canaykyeh en ture coe 183 

1i4a " eos 184 

115 Sanhah va badarath eos 113. 0 (Bask. 578) 

116 Sattakkhare eajjhnayah ... 144 

417 Samagamah EvVaVa~ ooo 147 4. (Siktiratnahara of 
418 Sammaddassanasuade ese 32 Surya 15, pe. 263) 
179 cuavaktoseamaneatl eee 102 

120 Salavanarasahambho coe 143 


121 Sa€vve)hi bhavanayast coe 155 


122 Savanitohdavasthe eee 143 

123 SIdena puvvaveriya ose 106 «2 BheAe 1547 

124 Sukhasyanattarah eos 97 «80ce) 6(StktiratRahara 3, 
p. 262) 

125 So dhammo jattha ese 11 os Niyomasa@ra Tika of_ 

1258 " sai 86 Eo Guprethe ties 


125% " ooe 141 


OL AT ALR I TT CES TMI ORO EEEY BE SEE ALES AD CSSD I UPEPAAAGA EE HH SAN ns GORY TENE 


S1.No. Verse Page Source 

126 Samgah naivahi Jee 105) 4 (iirechakat ikarm I-37) 
127 Sathnysd¢anesti one 142 

128 Sahearacakkovalamhi = «4. 7430 4 = (Mt 1GeSra 79) 

129 Sthitasya va sea 104 

130 Hatthinapura Gurudatta ....436 ..Bhed. 1552 

131 Ha dutthu kayath ae 105 ae PratiNamanasutre_ 


Ce ee) 


HTN SAREE OY LORS EY AOC EAD ee ly ERED RRM AREER cer cone inch emanation tokh inser Warn any teenie PaO os one 


minaeeh 


Some details about the sources 


The Bhagavati Kraghand needs, now,no introduct don. 
Besides: the 19 gahas and 3 others found in the 'gha’ MS (Vadd. 
De 194), the author cf the VadaSrSahane quotes a few gshes from 
it. Dr. Upadhye nas already given the requisite details about 
the sources of the verses noted by hime? Among the others, the 
WulaeSra, which is referred to (ae AcEra) by tke author cf the 
Vaddaradhane iove shan once, is attributed tu Vattakera and 
has been published (with the commentary of Vaseriandi) in the 
Manikacandra Digambara. Jaina Grenthamalaé (M.D.1.G.) Bombay. 
Tt contains 1243 ganas that expound, in the main, rules and 


regulations regarding the life of the Jaina monk. Tt be bongs 


o ' 
3. Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 70=-71. 


Oy 
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to the early stratum (ist cent. A.D.) of the promcanon of the 
Digambaras and is always ranked with the Bhagavati dradhaga in 
religious importance and sanctity. The author of the Vaddaradh- 
ane has quoted some 14 gahas from this work. The Nivamasara is 
i@ an ancient work én Jeina metaphysics composed by the gzeat 
Kundkunda (ist cent. A.D). It is published in the Sacred Books 
of the Jainas, Arrah, Series Vol. IX. The Mrechakatikam, attri- 
buted to SHdraka weeds no introduction. The Varafiga Cariza, 

a Skt, Puranic Kavyapt Javasihhanandi (7th cent. A.D.), Bombay 
1938, is edited by Dr. Upadhye. Tiloyagara (latter half of 

10th cent. 4.D.) is composed by Nemicandra Siddhanta- Cak>- 
avarti. Jt is of the nature of celiection based on ancient 
works like Lokavibhaga, Tiloyapannavt4 ete. Hence the qustation 
No. (Si.) i-1Q cannot be tsed for chronological purposes. With 
considerable variations it is also found in Tiloya-pannat ti I 
(Sholapur 1943, ed. Dr, Upadhye) gaha No. 352. Moreover it is 
found quoted in the Dharmopadesama1a Viwarana of Jayesitnasuri 
(SitehT Jaina Series Bombay), p. 44. The Piloyasara is pablish- 
ed from M.D.J.G. Bombay. The ParamStma-prakZea of Joindu (6th 
cent. A.D.) ie the earliest known Apabhrathea work. It deals 
with Jaina theology. Quotation No. 79, which appears in Brah- 
madeva's Commentary on this work, ig alse a quotation from some 
earlier work and, hence, is of Little chronological value for 
us. The Davvasahava pagasa Nayacakka is a work connected with 


Jaina ‘ontclogy and epistemology attributed to Mailladhavala, 
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a disciple of Devasena (10th cent. ree It ig also a work 
of collective nature and includes numerous verses from ancient 
works. Hence, quotation No. 91, which appears in it, can hard- 


ly be used for chronological purposes. 


Then several quotations are found collected in various 
anthologies. ‘The Subhasitavals of Vallabhadeva, ed. ©. Peterson 
and Pt. Durga Prasad, Bombay 1886, contains auotation No. 97, 
under Anitya~paddhati, v. 3314, pe 544. The original sovrce 
is not cited. The Subhasita-ratna Bhandagare, Nirnaya Sagara, 
Bombay 1935, contains quotation Wo. 105 under the topic Rajaniti, 
ve 119 po 145. The original source of the veyvse is not cited. 
The SataketraySdi Subhasita Safgraha, ed. DD. Kosambi, Sifight 
Jaina Serics Bombay, No. 23, contains quotation No. 71 under 
Sahkirna, v. 544 yp, 165.. The original source is not cited, The 
Subhis! ta-ratnakosa of Vidyakara, ¢d. DD. Kosambi, Harvard 
Orjiental Series 42, contains quotations Nos. 70 and 11 under 
Sintivredya and Mudanavrajya, ve. 1623 and 330 respectively. 

The original sources are not cited. The Subhucita Hatnakara, 
ed. Krishnashastrj Natavadekar, Bombay 1923, contains quotation 
No. 73, under Kalimahima, vo 3, py» 74 % Accordirg to the editor 
(Intro. pe2), the Jinadharmaviveka (details ant given) is the 
original source of this verse. The Saktiratnahéra of Surya, 
ed. X.Sambashiva Shastri, Trivendr«m Sanskrit Series 1938, con- 


tains the following quotaticns : 


weers: 


4. Pt. dugalkishore Mukhtar, Intro. to Puratana-Jdainavakya-sicl, 
Virasevdmandira, Sarasava 1950, pp. 62=64. 


Sa et ered ane We RR Satay HY SD Nee ENE ORI UR Cotte 


Oe en ete ee en Dene Cute ware h oe Deres Secreto 


Q,S1.No. Topie Verse Page Original source cited 
; Ae RCO RERRREED teeth snes SRNR cm: HF MONET Ratt AEN NOS Se a 
9 Karmaprasahsa 2 49 Mahabharata 
86 " 10 49 Visnupurana 
117 Anityapaddhati 15 263 Brhatkatha 
124 " 8 262 Mahabharata 


| Some of the quotations which contain pecuitar Indian 
traditional ideas in general, compare well with some of the 
verses collected in a few of the above noted enthologiés’ 3: 
No. 74 ean be compared with v. 9.197 p. 262 under Artityapaddhati, 
in the Siktiratnahara of Sirya and with 3269 in the Subhasita- 
vali of Vallabhadeva. Quotations Nos. 6, 59, 77; 83, 106 etc. 
can be compared with vs. 178, 293, 363 etc. in the Satakatrayadt 
Subhasi te Safgraha. They ean also be compared with a series of 
quotations, i.¢., vs. 65-71 found in the dambu Carizam of Guna- 
pala, Sifghi Jaina Series Bombay, No. 44. Hence it is clear 
that such quotations that are found collected in th3se antho- 


logies have little chronological background. 


Though the source of Quotation No. 76 could not be 
traced, it is identical with the one quoted by Prabaiacandra in 
his commentary on the Ratna Karendeka : Ratnakarandaka Sravaka- 
cara, Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala Kannada No. 1, Sholapur 1960, 


pe 252, fn. 1. 
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Some observationg 


In all, ag can be seen from the alphabetical index 
above, there are 131 quotations of verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and Kannada, If repetitione are included they are 143. Of 
these 131 quotations, 62 are in Prakrit(with 2 in Apabhrahaa : 
Nos. 50-50a, and 130), 59 in Sanskrit and 10 in Kannada. Besides 
the quotations, the sources of which are noted above, some Sane- 
krit and Prakrit ones, mainly those containing ideas about un- 
certainty of life, impurity of human body etc., may have been 
inherited from the original stories in Prakrit. Some others 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit may have been also composed by the author 


of the Vaddaradhane himself along with the ten Kannada ones.” 


In respect of being endowed with quotations, in Sanz 
krit, Prakrit and Kannada, to such a lerge extent. Tia Vaddara~ 
dhane stands with, no parallel in Kannada literature. Moreover 
these quotations have added to its text a kind of anthority, 
sanctity and dignity. 


Quotations in Vaddaradhane and its author 


These numerous quotations also show the authors be- 
wildering vista of knowledge of the works of his predecessors 
and ancient eminent teachers. Some of the sermons (pp. 102.21 


to 103.10. 141.15 to 142.4 etc), the nuclea of sermons (p.96.12= 


‘eee. ? 
5, Vide Intro. to Brhatekathakosa, p. 71. 


ome omen ae 
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~13 and 19-20, p. 97.21—22 ete.) or reflections (p. 68.15~20, 
ype 132.1 to 133.19, pp. 153.19 to 154.4 ete.) are represented 
merely by quotations of verses, which appear to be just 3t the 
command of his tongue and ready to serve his purpose so aptly 
and effectively.° Several quotations of Sanskrit verses which 
are in the form of Subhasitas' (wise sayings), mainly on good 
conduct ( niti ), aversion to worldly pleasures (vairagya), 
transitory nature of human life (anityata), impurity of Baman 
body (asaucya) etc., appear to have been drawn from the Satkas 
of Bhartrhari and other works, the ultimate sources of scme of 
which, as noted by some of the anthologiats, happen to bk the 
Mahabharata, the Visnupuranay the Brhatka tha ete. These or 
such quotations may have been in currency in the area roind 
about the author's place and held in esteem by the people there. 
Hence the author seems to have used them tc augment the efficacy 
of his teachings, It is e fact that the Jaina monk, more par- 
ticularly the Digambara monk who is always in the front fr his 
liberal outlook and innovations, would not hesitate to edopt 

a non-daina practice if it does not contradict the basic dogmas 


of his faith. Aecarya Jinasena and Somddeva, who flourished in 


URE ert OR MUON ONE teri OTE On RIED 


ND RE 


6. The religious contents of the Vaddaradhane, the way of quot- 
ing from manifold sources, and, above all, the solemn hore, 
regarding the Aradhaka, expressed in the concluding passage of 
each story in the work, tempts me to conjecture thet its author ~- 
ig rather a monk than an erudite house-holder like Asadhera. 


eas 


Karnatak itself, are' solid instances of this fact. And the 
author of ‘the Vaddarodhane seems to be a monk of simtlar liber- 
al out look and prectical mind in respect of such quctations 
from different Hindu works, | which obviously can hardly cause 
any harm tc the Samyaktva or the various vratas of his lay 
disciples or monks, but rather go to corroborate and strengthen 
the principles of good conduct and aversion to worldly pleasures 
so essential to every one who is to embark himself on the path 


of liberation laid down by the Jinas. 


=—m00 000mm 


waretenyinreneay stars 


7. It ig also possible that the ultimate source of some df 
such quotations may be -the ancient Indian ascetic poetry spon 
which the early Hindu, daina and Buddhist authors have iiber- 
ally drawn, Vide Ascetic Literature in Ancient India, in Some 
Problems of Indian Literature by M.Winternitz, Calcutta 1225, 
pp. 21-34. 
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CHAPTER 3 
LITERARY STYLE OF VADDARADHANE 


Considering as an Aradhana Kathakosa, the literary 
style of the Vaddaradhane is a type by itself. Har_sena's and 
Nemidatta's, end also of Sricandra's, works are in werse; and 
Prabhacandra'e work, though in prose, does not stand comparison 
with the Vaddaradhane for its stories are given in orief ;: 
Prabhacandra's work is just one-fifth of Haricena's' and the 
stories in the Vaddaradhane are generally far longe> than those 
in Harisena. And in Kannada literature it has no (extant) 


parallel, 


A conspicuous feature of this prose narrazjve work 
in Kannada is its having some tendencies of the proze narrative 
texts of the Ardhamagadhi canon like Nayadhammakahie, An tagade~ 
dasao, Anuttarovavaiyadasao, Nirayavaliyao ete. and some of the 
narrative parts of its exegetical literature, where strict 
adherence to the Jaina cosmographical setting for each story, 
emboxment of sub-tales in the main or frame story," stereo- 
typed descriptions, synonymous repetitions etc. are liberally 


used. In the canonical prose works are found stencgraphic 


a t 
1. Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, Pe 92. 
2. These are also found in the later Jaina story liverature. 
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devices ag varnakas? where only the first and the last words 
ere given for a particular deseription and the remaining part 
is suggested by the word "yannao! or 'java' inserted between 
the two. In the Vaddaradhane, however, instead of using such 
device, the particular descriptivs bit is repeated st similar 
contexts throughout the length of the text. All or some of 
these tendencies might have also crept into this work from the 


sources which the author had used for these stories ¢ 


fhe beginning of each story in the Vaddaré dhane in- 
variably presents the Jaina ecosmographical setting : A parti- 
culer town or city ( polal ) is in a particular courtry (nad), 
which is situated in Bharateksetra in Jambudvipa. V¥ithin the 
stories, in the course of the narration, various reserences to 
the Vidyadhara srenic on mount Vijayardha (regions cf dmigods 
called Vidyadharas-holders of spells) (as on p. 42.2), Bhoga-~ 
bhtimi (where there is nc work and all enjoyment provided by 
the ten wish-yielding trees)(as on p. 164.6), the mythical 
continent of (Piirve-) Videha (as on p. 104.2), the seven re- 
gions of hells (as on pp. 172.15 to 179.2), the various divi- 
sions of heavens (as on pp. 97,25 to 98.2) etc. alweys maintain 


such consmographical atmosphere. Moreover, the Vadderadhene 


3. 4) HeR Kapadia has diseussed the birth, nature and practice 
of these varnakas in his History of the Canonical literature 
of the Jainas, pp. 64-65. 

41) Such device is also found in Buddhist literatufe, where 
4t is known as 'peyyalah’. 
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being Sradahanaayvaca-Kathakosa, the closing passog: of each 
story* invariably contains the author's sincere piois hope that 
other Aradhakas (other then he for whom tue story 12 narrated) 
may foliow the hero in all respects and attain hegyenly happi- 


ness or eternal bliss. 


In several stories in the Vaddaradhane, ezpectally 
in those which are longer, are emboxed many sub-tales. St.No.1 
is an example of super-emboxment -- a veritable 'Chimese box’, 
With nice subetales and dabwenbetalee 2 The picture-story of 
the maiden ( kanne ) is one of the three sub-tales <ncerporated 
or narrated at a single context of illustrating the two anu— 
vratas,viaze, satya and asteya. In this aub-tale of the maiden 
ig, again, emboxed the sub-sub=tale of Sudame with =nteresting 
motifs of folk-lore varisty. All these subetales ard sub-oub- 
tales are narrated with such wealth of dctaile and in euch an 
interesting manner that the reader or listiner almost forgets 
the main story, which rather takes a ‘backeseat' for a while. 
Similarly the preliminary stories or accounts of the previcus 
existences of the hero, and of other associate charceters, in 
some cases, also interrupt the main stream of narraiion. More+ 
over incidental tales, aecdotes, side cpisodes, sermons ete. 
are inserted in the stories, at all convenient contexte, with 


the result that the main flow of narration is hindered every 


— ce 


4. Bxeept story No. 1 where such passage is the lasi but one. 
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now and then.? Yet the author, with his narrative skill and 
attractive language, manages all these in such an edmirable 


way that one feels reading theese stories again and egain. 


Stereotyned deseriptive bits are fcund repested, 
at similar contexts, throvgh the whole course of the narration 
of stories in the Vadderddhane : (a) After a particular town 
(polal) is mentioned with the peculiar Jaina cosmographical 
setting, the author tells that there rules a king, invariably 
with his queen or queens, and, at times, with prinees, prince~ 
esses or a minister. Sometimes such king or gueen 19 in no way 
connected with the story proper : In story No. 5, king Prajae- 
pala and queen Suprabhe (p. 71212813) are not moterially conne- 
eted with any thread of the story. (b) Almost every queen or 
important woman in any story is a mistrese of exquisite beauty, 
charm, fortune, lustre, coquetry ete. : ‘tatyatta rigpa | avanye 
saubhagya kati hava phiva vilisa vibhramafigalanodeyal’ : 
(po. 2.10—11, 1624-26, 17611—125 25011012, 33.12, 51.8-9, 
63e4—55 131764-5, 163. 34 ete, )°, (c) As the king and the queen 


5, Stories Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 13, 14 and 1% ure the glaring examp- 
les containing all these features. 


6. 4) These references are not exhaustive; hut they juet show 
how this stereotyped description of womanly beauty fis repeated 
all over the text. 

ii) A411 such references that are to follow now will be of 
this nature. 
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both for themselves or together with their sons and daughters, 
enjoy the desired pleasures of all sorts, time pasges on : 
‘ahtavargalista visayakama bhogathga lananubhavisuttire (kalah 
sale)' : (pp. 2611-12, 33-27-28, 50016—173 61612613, 102. 14-15, 
111017=18, 120.22—23, 136.17-18, 162.14=15, 169.1819, 180. 16 
etc.). (4d) Moreover such kings and queens and a few other cha- 
racters of fortune lead a life of happiness and merriment by 
Listening to or narrating tales *: "sukha satkatha vinodadih 
kala sale’ : (pp. 4.30, 43.5, 45.30, 61.31, 185.12 ete.). 
(e) Some kings and queens pass their leisure time on the terrace 
of the seventh stery of their palace by having a look round the 
quarters : 'saptatala prasadada mégirvaruh disévaldkaftatigeyyu- 
ttirpannegah' (pp. 43.4—=5, 109.384 etce.). (f) Almost in every 
case, marriage takes place on an auspicious day, at an auspici- 
ous moment which would suit the bride's (periodical) convenience 
and with the joining of the bridal hands : 'prasaste dinavara 
naksatra mubrte hordlagnadol kiieinanukuladol panigrahana 
purassarah (maduve nithdu)': (pp. 33.24—25, 62.18=21, 149.19- 
20 ete.). (g) Every prince goes out, in mid-night on an import- 
ant errand with a jewelled dagger concealed by his chest and a 
gsword drawn out 3: (‘nattanaduvirulol man ikhétamemuradol eared 
(amarei) kilta balverasu poramattu' (pp. 158.42—13, 181.14~15 
etc.). (h) The various musical inetruments are almost the 
same on different occasions, though in some cases the list is 


briefed by the addition of adi s'patu pataha tunava bhahbha 
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mardale jhallari mukutda tala kahala satikha vaiea ving! (pp. 
83,28 to 84,7, 187.13-15, 146.15 etc.). (4) A layman or liber- 
able soul’ enters Order at the hands of some teacher, studies 
all the seriptures (consisting of the twelve Angas snd fourteen 
Purvas or of the four Anuyogas) for twelve years, and then,with 
the teacher's permission, wanders about alone (pp. 103.14=16, 
109.9=11 ete.). (Jj) Such monk, or partZy of monks, wanders 
ahout from one type of settlement to the other; the enumeration 
of the various settlements in all cases is almost the same : 
‘orama nagara khéda charvada madatiba pattana dronamuk hathga Lath 
vinarisuttah'® : (pp. 7.2=3, 2761920, 45.31 to 46.1, 72.23, 
114¢1=2, 138.13-14, 163.24-25, 191.16-17 ete.). (k) While 
wandering alone from one place to another the monk stays one 
night in a village, five nights in a town or city and ten 


nights in the wood ¢ ‘sramée @karatram nagare pathea ratrah 
attavyaih dasaratramehbi nyayadih viharisuttah' (pp. 7.1, 45. 


4—5 ete.). (1) The monk, while on his begging round in a 
' village or.town moves straightway from house to house, big or 
small (i.e., of the rich or poor) irrespectively 3 "kirumane 


permaneyennadunaitakka manegalah carigedolaluttah (varpor)'? 


7. All the contents of this list are found in the bigger lists 
of musical instruments mentioned in the Jaina Canonical works 3: 
Iaife in Ancient India as depicted in the Jaina Canons, pp. 183~184, 
&. The longest List consists of twenty-one such settements given 
in the, Uttarddhyayana Sutra, Ch. XXX, noted by Dr. Otto Stein 

in his Jinist Studies, p. 3. 
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(pp. 7.5"6, 46,2—3, 78.566 etc.) (m) Such monk, with his hard 
and austere life, looks queer with his bony body and deen=-sunk 
eyes t (gidigidijahtrah milimilingtran' 1° Cop. 134.3, 157624—25 


ete. ). 


fhe stories in the Vaddaradhane also contein eano- 
nical type of synonymous epetitions + (a) 'SrTyuth sohpatiuh 
vibhavamuhh’ (5.7.46). (b) 'Sahpattuh sF1yuh' (p. 8.12). 
(c) ‘adhamara pollamanasara durjanara jarajatara' (p. 8.°4). 
(4a) "palidu nihdist'(p. 11.30). (ce) 'rupamah téjamumah sauvana~ 
math lavanyamath nee sucitvanah saucanan arTyat gahpattat 
sohagath..eo.! (p. 30.811). {f) tantyuh sahpettuh vibhavamuh 
aisveryanuh * (pe 97-18). 


Both these recurring stereotyped deseriptive bits 
and synonymous repetitions are used so sparingly and so rhyth- 
mically in the stories in the Vaddaradhane that their prcage 
style, instead of becoming monotonous,as is the case witk some 
cononical texts, has aequired a peculiar kind of literary charm 


and colour unknown elsewhere in Kannaaa literature. 


It has already been seen in the previous chapter 


that the author of the Vaddarddhane has quoted as many ar sixty~ 


9. This is undoubtedly the anthor's inimitable Kannada render- 
ing of the Prakrit vannaa, vize, tuecanTya.../ adaniine Yocoure 
ing in the Nirayavaliyao (mqmargpwa(p. 56.10), ed. by Gopeni and 
Chokshi, Ahmedabad 1934. 


10. This phrase appears to be the quintessence of gaha 2€9 in 
Bh. 4. 
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-two Prakrit verses that are incorporated in the tert as e part 
of his narration. Besides these quotations, severa_ Prakrit 
words and phrases are found used in their natural settings along 


11 


with the Kannada words in sentences or clauses : ja) The follow. 


ing Prakrit words, some of them in their peculiar usage, are 
spread all over the text : vakkhanisu (pe 4.25) = "o preach ,; 
janisu (p. 49.18) - to meditate ; paccakichana (p, 68.27) - absti- 
nence ; padikamana (yp. 61.31)— confession, JavajJivem (p.28.28) - 
So long one is alive ..! Other Prakrit words like ayathbila 

(p. 66, fn. 8) and phrases like cha tthatthamadasemaduvalasa 

(p, 45.6) = fasting up to the 6th, 8th, 10th and 12ch meal, are 
incidentally used. (b) At times the author is found to have 
given only the initial words of a Prakrit verse to le quoted 

and to have explained its remaining part in Kannada 3: 'padigaha- 


muceah thaneh.....' (p. 7.8) 1? 


H receiving offering a raised 
seat ete. (¢) The follewing sentence shows how much the author 
is,at times, attached to Praxrit words even in thei> original 
grammatical forms, picked up, possibly, from the somrces for 
his stories ¢ ‘bolaha bolaha bhattara (85.13) '3: Go away, go 
away, O revered one, The Prakrit form is 'voleana'. (4) At 


times parte o2 prakrit quotations are inserted in tae Kannada 


1. A detailed study regarding this feature is presented in 

Part IV, Ch. .3 of the present Study. 

12. 4) Other manuscripts contain the quotation itself (fn.4) 
ii) Camundardya quotes the complete gaha + Cavuhderaya 

Pirane , Bangalore 4928, p. 56, 

136 Harigena Gives almost the Sanskrit rendering of this very 

sentence 2 St.Noo 134, ¥. 30. 
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text : 'abhavidah bhavemi bhavidah bhavemi’ (p. 167.16), 
‘savvah savajjajogah viradomhi' (p. 167.19=20). 


Though the literary style of the Vaddarachane shows, 
thus, considerable influence of Prakrit literature, it is not 
completely free, besides the 59 Sanskrit quotations, from the 
influence of the Sanskrit ornate style of luxurious descript- 
ion in some contexts. The following passages ceive zome glimpses 
of such influence : (a) The degeription of the lak? Ksullake~ 
manasa and its surrpoundings in St.No. 4 1 ‘Agelataauth.... 
noLpoth. ' (pp. 54.19 to 55.8) (b) The description of the pleas- 
ure-grove Tihdropame in St.No. 13 ¢ 'esdke.....nafhdezavenadol! 
(pe. 129.15). (ce) The description of the well Sudarsana and 
the royal bath therein in St.No. 14 3 ‘palikka Saks kahdu' 


(pp. 136621 to 137617)s) 


Tn wddition to seme of the descriptive passages 
noted just ahove,some portions of the text with dogmatic dis~ 
eussion comtain Sanskrit words ous of proportion, waich feature 
is not generally found in ovher contexte : (a) ‘elisrumat..... 
tapahbettah’ (pe 133614+29). (») ‘annegah..... .kslatéirdar' 
(pp. 154.8 to 155.12). 


The numerous quotations, in Sanskrit, Pracrit and 
Kannada, form a considerable part of the text of th: Vaddara~ 
dhane. Some of the longer rows of quotations (pp. 132-133, 
pp. 1426144 etc.), no doubt, hinder the stream of narration of 


stories: but they on the whole, as noted in the previous 
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chapter, add to the text a strength of authority, sanctity and 
d ign ity. 


It ad in the narrative portions of the text that the 
prose of the Vaddaradhane fascinates us most with its manifold 
literary excellences like poetic beauty, colloquialiem, lucid 
description, vigorous expression, naturalness and fluency of 


narration, didactiecal geal ete, 


The following few lines can be seen as the specimen 
of rhythmic prose with fine alliteration : ‘pengatteyag’ putts 
piriyavappa poregalam pottu pogi' (p. 9.1)3 ‘daurupe durvvarne 
aurgandhe dusvare puttwhaurudt polatiyses patti! {pe 9.6—7)3 
‘maneyam pokku poranattu podarehdu peldu' (p. 46.29~30); 

"kudiye kudiye karagada dareyugidukofhdode' (p. 144.3—4)3 ‘arasd 
peragan ith paritanhdu bahdu muhde nihdu'(o. 117.14-15). Pigurative 
pits of expression are also found studded here and there 3: 
‘amedyadol kridisuve b&lakatibol kG lana baride kaledet'(p. 28, 
24); ‘ndnasavaletbudu pavipulle mugile sahjeyolorahtappudartida ' 
(p.47.67); "kheeara kanneyarkkala kangalettba migal kumarana 
rupetiba galadin tegeyepattu' (pe 57-10-11) '*yvara raladigale- 
nemma talegaletiba tamareya pigalihdarcisidodallade' (p.99. 16-17). 
There is every possibility that the ten Kannada versee that 
stand in the rows of quotations, along with the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit ones, noted in the previous chapter, are of the author's 
Sia eonadates a. The following two stanzae are sufficient to 


show the author to be a poet of no ordinary rank : ‘Pavipulla 
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mugila sathjeya ete.' (p. 113.10=13); 'Badt kol kattiri muri 
2 ea se oe 
kadi ete.' (pe 1279-12), 


The colloquial contexts in the text hold out, 
possibly, the specimen of spoken Kannada of the author's day. 
The sweetness and liveliness of such language can be seen as 
represented in the following few lines : ‘énayya arasara 
varakada manikaduhgurumah kidist bathdire’ (p. 5210-11); "node 
emma settiti Jayavati besaleyadal' (p. 44.10-11)3 ‘ftatge nih 
basirtive baddisadir' (p. 717.5~6)3 ‘ninéke nekkappeyamma ' 

(p. 100.3)3 ‘ele kuse nirah kudtyalereya (p. 411-1)3 ‘'elege 
kulah tahdeyilia' (p. 153.1) nOdarasa nimma savanara goddamat' 


(p. 177.25). 


With a few and simple words, the picture of a per- 
son or a situation is lucidly painted for the readec or list- 
ner : ‘avargal taleyah bagi marunatugudade kannanirah tivi 
nelanat bareyuttire' (p. 2.2123); 'pethdgetiyath soppunaragt 
badiye' (p. 153.1=2)3 ' Cilata risiyarah kethdu pageyah nenedu 
pardina rupah ka ikothdu bahdu nettiya mégirdu kahga lah todd tine? 
(p. 168.4-6)3 ‘Victamatayah kathdu sairisalarade.....neraviyol 
soltu sigeagi posi nattanaduvirul batdu kiccak tagulci podanh' 
(pe 193.19-22). 


fhe vigour of the prose, mostly with its native 
grandeur, can hardly be forgotten by any reader or listener 3: 
‘edeyol batteyolorvanah pedathgayyudiye katti oldeve raguttt 
polala janaihgal musurikohdu.....téejasviyah katdu' (3.13.23—26)3 
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"mahamuniyath malareci pattirisiyurahsthalamem nabhivareganh 
vidarisi.....kayda karbonna kilgalah nelanah tapinamureipogiri- 
dode' (p. 51.27 to 52.2)3 ‘ninnath bedi pagudathgaleh perga- 


degalumah .... balath berasu bathdu polalat muvalasagi muttidode’ 
(p. 149.3-6), 


The author being a daina monk and, therefore, a 
skilled story~teller, narrates these stories, which are drawn 
from different sources, as if from his own self. Hence natural- 
neas in’ narration has been a nnkabis excellence of the prose 
of this work; and it appears at its best in the narration of 
the folk-tales so interesting and eqterietnine (pp. 14-22, 76— 
77, 177 etc). Moreover, fluency of narration and ease at ex- 
pression can be seen together in an attractive blend : 'Gajaku- 
maranuh tanna bédida varamathh pettu peradara parvarokkaligara 
samahtara polalolaguila.....tanniccheylihdah nore dumottayisiyuydu 
baluttire' (p. 51.5=—7)3 ' Halamukhanetiba parvah tanna mudana 
keyyanulalehdu pogi kesarSdudat kaihdu padanaltethdu...,.bhatSra- 
rah kathdtihtehdah' (p, 152.16-18); ‘matte kelavu dinadif méle 
Suvrateyehba maha dev iyodane mnahtri kajjamah eamakatt ikotdu..... 
taleyah kirisi kariya kGvanavanudiet....kuheamatko ttibtebdah' 
(p. 177.15~18). 


lastly aprt from the numerous quotations and valuable 
sermons that are incorporated in the various stories, the 
author's instructing and edifying zeal,at times, hag crystallia- 
ead into some _religio-moral maxims in Kannada : 'Kolladude 


dharman', -- Non-hurting itself is trve piety. (p. 11.26)3 
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' Arahathta parama dévare dévar.' -- The Arahathita, 1.2., the 
Jina himself is the true god (p. 127.23~24). 

_ ALL these literary peculiarities and excellences of 
the Vaddardhane clearly hold out its author's many~sided per- 
‘gonality that he was an ad&pt story-teller or narrasor, an emin~ 
ent teacher, a poet of ne mean order and after a11 “he master 


of his language. 


wee 0 O10 Conan 
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CHAPTER 4 
PLACE OF VADDARADHANE IN KANNADA LITERATURE 


As early as the beginning of the present century of 
the Christian era, Bihler pointed ovt that the foundation of 
literary Kannada and also of Tamil and Telugu, was laid down 
by the Jaina monks. | fhe ultimate roots of this important 
work go back, most probably, to the great event of the migrat- 
ion of the Jaina Sathgha from the North to Kalba ppu (the modern 
Sravana-belgola) in Mysore under the leadership of Bhadrabahu I, 
which account is given at length in St.No. 6 in the Vaddaradhane 
itself, How that foundation came up and stood, by the 9th cent. 
A.Dey in the form of a magnificient structure (of Kannada 
literature), the outline of which is beautifully sketched by 
’ Nrpatufga (?) (814-877 A.De) in the Kavirdjamarea,* te diffi- 
cult to trace. Yet Kannada literature, available in inecripti-~ 
onal form, dates back from the 5th cent. AeDe? In the course 
of his noting the various literary forms in Kannada, Nrpatutige 


specifically refers to prose-stories (gadya katha) composed by 


1. The Indian Sect of the Jainas, Eng. Tr. by Burgess, London 
1903, De 22. 
2. i) Kavirajamarga, Bangalore 1898, verses 27-32. 

41) Scholars do not accept unanimously Nrpatuhga to be the 
author of this work. 
3. The inscription of Kakusthavarman found at Halmidi ie attri- 
puted to ec. 450 A.D. : Sources of Karnatak History, Vol. I, 
Intro. pe XX. 
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great authors. * He proudly mentions the names of « galaxy 

of eminent prose authors Like Vimala, Udaya, Nagarjuna, Jaya~ 
bandhu, DurvinTta etesy” whose compositions, unforiunately, 
have not come down to us. Nagavarma (c. 1150 A.D.., too,tells 
in his Kavyavelékana that there were fascinating stories (katha 
and alkhyayika) in Kannada Prose literature .° All these interes- 
ting facts go to indicate that in the rich heritage of Kannada 
literature, story-literature in Prose was also a nctable form 
built by the ancient authors of renown whose works, unfortu- 
nately, time has obliterated totally and so cruell} that no 
hope of knowing any thing mere about them, let apart be their 


contents, is left now. 


Under these circumstances, the Cavuibdaraya Purana 
(978 A.D.), composed by the great Camundaraya, alone remained 
as en emblem of the pride of the rich heritage of the Kannada 
Prose literature and was recognized as “an excellest specimen 
of prose composition of that perioa,*! And by 1934, the Vadda~ 
yadhane came to light and corroborated Nrpatufiga'e atatements 
about Kannada possessing rich prose literature, viz., story 


literature, not that 4t (Vadd. ) was seen by him, but by its 


AY PCE OI Roane OM tad at A 


4. Kavirajamarga, I-27. 

5. Oveit., TH29, 

6. Kavyavatokanah, Mysore University 1939, v. 949. 

7. RNarasimhachar, History of Kannada Literature, Mysore 
University 1940, pe 18. 
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being a valuable landmark in the line of the growth of this 
branch of prose literature. Perhaps Nagavarma might have seen 
it along with some others of this or allied branches of prose 


literature, 


In the preceding chapter it was cbserved that the 
Vaadaradhane, as an Aradhana Kathakosa, or even as a classic 
with a collection of a group of stories, has no (extent) para- 
Llel in Kannada literature. But as a prose narrative work, in 


general, only the Cavuthdaraya Purana can be clubbed with it. 


Both are narrative prose works in o1d4 Kannada. Both 
the works contain quotations of verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Kannada. Some of the Sanskrit and Kannada verses in both the 
works may have been composed by the respective authors then- 
selves, The narrative contents of both the works are collected 
from sources left by their respective predecessors and retold, 

in their own individual capacities and ways, in their works. In 
respect of the Jaina sbeucarauniced setting tor the narration 
of the accounts of the religious and legendary heroes, emboxe 
ment of subsnarratives, instructive and edificatory tone, glo- 
rification of some of the Jaina tenets and practices, diseussi- 
on of dogmatie details ete.,, voth the works chow, more or less, 
the same tendencies. Yet the Vaddaradhane shows the touch and 


finish of a master hand in all these respecte, 


Moreover, with acceptable recurrence of stereotyped 


degeriptive bits, synonymous repetitions, emboxment of intere- 
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“sting folk-tales ete., the Vaddaradhane shows s different 
pattern of narrative style that attracts every reader. , Inst~ 
‘‘ruction with entertainment is the key=note of the narration of 
the stories in the Vaddaradhane , which element is not conspi- 
euous in the Cavuihdardya Purdna. Resides, the literary excell~ 
ences of the Vaddarachane, noted in the preceding chapter, are 


not usually found in the Cavuhdavays Parana, 


The language of the Cavuihdaraya Purana, the main 

sourees of which are ‘che works of Jinasena and Gunabhadra, 
is highly Sanskrit-ridden. Camundaraya who has compoged his 
Caritrasara in Sanskrit, night have also had some special apti- 
tude for Sanskrit. As a resnlt, many a time his sentence or 
clause in this work, becomes a string of Sanskrit words with a 
Kannada pronoun, verb, gerund or termination simply added to it. 
For inatance’s 

‘gaja kuhbha.......Nabhirajenihdadudu'. (p. 15.16-19) 
‘saptavidhamappa......-kriyahgalumanht (p. 74.1041) 


'yaaddea ssoveeSahtapteyadal* (yp. 105, 14-18). 


But in the Vaddaradhane, excepts in some portions of luxurious 
description and dogmétical discussion, as noted in the preced- 
ine chapter, Sanskrit words, along with the native and tadbhava 


ones, are used in balanced proportion. Yet the language of 


h stitacecheaeeeted armet vol 


EC ee 


8. All references are only to the published part of the text 
of the Cavulhdaraya PurGna s revised edition, Bangalore 1928, 
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Cavuihdaraya Purana shows some affinity with that of the Vadda~ 
radhane in certain respects 3: Use of gerundives in contac 
able degree all over the text; occurrence of forme ending in 
~om like Prahasitanehbom (p. 30.27), Ithdranadoh (p. 31.6) ste. 
oceasional use of unusual Prakrit terms like hetthina (p. 39.2), 
uvarima (p. 31.23) and samthara (p. 24.8); poasessicn of some 
rare ancient Kannada words like tattu (p. 66.1), mara luhda 

(p. 107.20) etc. and idioms like 'vratamamh erisikohan' (p.22. 
21), 'kalitga nagath kayyath kohdode' (p. 23.11-12) ete. and 
native expressions, used rarely, like 'sattanh puttat kottath 
kettah'. Except the use of gerundives, all other factors are 


found in greater degrees in the Vaddaradhane. 


On the whole, except the bulk, in respect of naz>rat~ 
ive skill, literary excellences and linguistic value, the 
Vaddaradhane scores far greater number of merits over the 


Camuhdaraya Purana. 


Now coming to the prose passages of the early Campu 


works in Kannada literature, vize, Pampa's Rai purane? and 


~~ te ~~ 
Bharata! °Ponna's Santipurdna’! 


apie tare | 


9. Edited by Prof. K.G.Kundanagar and Shri A.P.Chaugmie, 
Belgaum 19336 

10. Karnataka Sahitya Parisattu, Bangalore, editions, Part I 
1935 and Part II 1927. 

11. Edited by A,.Venkatarao and H.Sheshayyangar, Madmas 1929. 
12. Karnatakakavyakatanidhi Mysore, No. 31. 


and Ranna's Ajivapurana '? and 
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Gadayuddha, 1 3 


We find, here too, some factors common with the 
prose of the Vaddaradhane : (a) All these works in their prose 
passages, especially the longer ones, have made liberel use of 
geundives. (b) Forme ending in <oh, ~ol ete., are found in 


the following works 3: 


‘ 


acumen el 


a 


Loeabenmmetmeinatieie snmieereahemens 


Adipuréna Santi purana Ajitapurdna 
Varadattanehbon Visvanathdiyetbon Sagarane hboh 

(6.3 vac.) (1.50 vae. ) (9,60 vac.) 
devanadoh dSvanadon Man ikéivetboh 

(5.13 vae.) (7.73 vac.) ( tbia. ) 


-eaveacaatnc enthtcinh nen ae ered in ween Se NP Mahal mi es CARD 


Steers werner REE CT ROE Ait TB ONE YN SA COD NT 


Among these three works S8ntipurina shows greater 
liking for such forms. Next to it stands Adipurana. Ajlta- 
purang uses such forms sparingly. At the same time, it ie so 
very interesting to note that such forms are rarely found in 
Panpa's Bharata and Ranna's Gadayuddha both of whici are secular 
in nature. (¢) Unlike the Vaddaradhane unusual Prazrit worde 
are rarely found in these works, though back-formations fron 
Prakrit like paguda, peculior Jaina religious terms like 
prasuka, carige, vigurvieu ete. are found used in all of these 
works, particularly in Adipurana, Stintipurdna and \jitapurina. 
(a) Rare ancient Kannada words like tottu, maraluhda ete., noted 


also from the Cavuihdaraya Purana, are found in greater number in 


43. Edited by Ramanujayyangar and Nardsimhachar, Mysore 1935. 
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these works, '4 (e) The following are some of the interesting 
aye 
phrases and idions that, found in these works and are common 


with those in the Vaddaradhane : 


Sarppat kole (Hai. 3.65)? . 
kainireredu ( * 4.48 vac.) 
buddhiyodeyar (P.Bharata 2.86 vac.) 
naiibe nudidu ( " 8.73 vac.) 
" pavugala kolici = ( " 2.32 } 
keynireredah © ( | ™ 5.25 ) 
kOpagnt kole (Santi. 4.52 vae.) 
kalnele nihdu ( 7 7.108 ) 
keynireredar ( " 5.40 ) 
visahikulah kole (Gada. 2.43 ) 


(f) The following expressions in native Kannada appear te be 
the specimen of the contemporary spoken languagg which very 
well compare with the similer ones in the Vaddar&dhane : 

(1) ‘artyade nance’. taleyah bagi nelanah bareyuttuh' (Pampa 
Bharata, 464 vae. and 11.115 vae.),' This very expression ia 
given by Pampa, in his Adipurana, in a Sanekritised form s 


‘nelanath bareyuttamapagata mukhamudreyagi'(Adipurana, 3.32 vac.). 


‘ 
1 aaeaaiadomahannd L cenieraniataienenll 


14. Some detatls in this regard are noted in Part IV, Ch. 2 
of the present Study. 


45, Besides the prose passages some of the verses also are 
referred to here, 


16. Cf. Vadd. De 2e22~23 3 'taleyat bagi......nelanah 
bareyuttire',. 
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(2) 'ninargénettbeyéke bathde? (Pampa Bharata, 3.14 vec.)3 
‘ninargénetibe yellirdu bathde' (Sintipurina, 6.25 vac.);'! 

(3) 'tekkane tivida> (Pampa Bharata’ 5.77 vac. and Adipurana, 
4.34 vae.)3 'tekkane tiva? (Sintipurana, 1071)3 ‘tekkane tivi' 
(Ajipurtina, 4.63 and Gadayuddha, 6.33).8 Thus the prose 
passages of these works, more than the prose of Cavuihdaraya 
Purana show considerable likeness with the prose of the Vadd- 
aradhane. And of all these works, except in the case of forms 
ending in om, ~ol ete., the prose portions of Pampa's Bharata 


‘ stand nearest to the prose of the Vaddaradhane. 


On the whole the Vaddaradhane is a unique prose 
narrative work in the early Kannada literature. It is a yalu-e 
able legacy of an unknown Jaina author. 9 It stands as a value 
able land=mark in the line of the growth of the early Kannada 
prose literature, particularly the narrative one. ind lastly, 
it, in all probability, is the earliest available prose work 


in Kannada Literature. °° 


wae IO OOO ance 


17. C£.e Vadde pe 158.15—16 3 ‘nIndrgénehhbeyellirpe' | 

18, Cf. Vadd. p. 103.28. . 

19. Vide Introduction 3 Authorship. 

20. Vide Introduction : Date, where the date proposed is the 
first quarter of the 10th cent. A.D. 
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CHAPTER 1 


SALIENT LINGUISPIC PECULIARITIES OF VADDARABHANE 


The Linguistic value of the ‘Vaddaradhane also is 
not small, Since this classic came to light its linguistic 
aspect, more than any other one, has drawn the attention of 
some seholars, Besides Prof. Dein Narasimhachar, ' Shri 4.G, 
Pas? 3 


and Dr. 4.%. Upadhye,” who have put forth their observe 


ations on its language that form a part of their general obser- 
yations on the work, other scholars like Shri N.G, Wenkatesatya’ 
and Dr. G.5S, Gai? have dug deeper at a few linguistic spets of 
4ts text; and Shri 1.¥. Venkatachala Shastri has noted tse 


'dési' elements in the same,° 


& thorough linguistic atudy of 
the text of the Vaddaradhane 4g a major provlem by itsel- for 
an exclusive undertaking, which does not come within the seope 
of the present Study. Hence only its salient lingwistic pecue 


liarities are presented here. 


aoe 


1. Karnataka Sahitya Parisatpatrike Vol. XVI=-3, pp. 176—778. 


2. Maru Upanyasagealu, Kannade Research Institute, Tharwa> 1940, 
Ppp. 1156122. ; 
3. Intro. to Brhat-Lathakoea, pp. 65, 67 ond 71-72. 


4. Behaviour of Infinitive Morphemee in 01d Kannada, The Quar=- 
terly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vod. ZLTI-“1, Ep. ins. 


5, Pronouns in Vaédaradhane , Indian Linguistics, Vol. XV=, 
PP. 250-251. 
6, Js#anSpasakea, Suvarna Prakasana, Mysore 1960, pp. 188="67. 
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'p' initially and medially, appears to have been pre- 
served throughout the text 8f the Vaddaradhane,. Yet ina few 
words in some of the manuseripts,as given by the editor in foote 
notes, ‘p-' is found to have been changed to 'he' and to '5.* 
(zero) in one cage % pave (pe 12.8) : havm (fn. 6); Palike Cy 
98, 1) + Halike (fn. 1}3 pavine pere (p. 172.2) : havina he-e, 
pavina here and pavinere (fn. 2), And such just a few cages, 
in the whole range of the text, uay be refleting the copyizt's 
Linguistic habits asaerted at some later period. The analytical 
and statistical study of the treatment of ‘p' together witr3 that 
of ‘x* and "1 in this work would yield decisive results, 
Regarding ‘x! and "1" also, some peculiarities can be noted ; 
Words like karame (p. 413-4) as compared with kerame found in 
the Pampa Bha@reta (8.59 vae.), show perhaps the early use of r 
for v in the seme word. The change of 1 to Fr, which is met 


with in the Old Kannada Inseription’ 


in nirisu, is found .re 
too ? nirisu (p. 78.4,8 ete.). Words like nola (p. 122.23) 
show the early use of 1s for i in the same word found tater.® 
Yet some words, in some of the more accepted manuseipts,” indi-~ 


cate the change of 1 to Lo: stiluih paliyuh (p. 111.24) 1} 


s astatentbemtiirnbsientcaaidantdanednatel 


7. The Grammar of the Oldest Kannada Inseriptions, p. 32. 


8, B, Remachandrarao presents an interesting study of 1/n in 
changes in Kannada, where he notes how the 014 Kannada i under 
goes different changes + Prabuddha Karnataka Vol. 42_3, 70. 81=92. 


S, viz, ka, khe and ga. Vide Kannada Grahtha Sahpadan®, by 
the editor of the Vaddara chane himself, pe 193. 
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aulut paliyath (fn. 13). Similar is the case with the change 
of 1 to r in the conjunct group t bildattu (p. 5.5) 3 
birddattu (fn. 7). The word bi(rddi) (p. 18.12), which ie 
the editor's proposed reading, is found as bildt and biddi 
in the two groups of manuseripte (fn. 10). Then, regarding 
the change of 1 (in Sanskrit words) to 1 , varied tenden- 
cies are found : In some cases 1 is changed to 1 3 aldc~ 
ane (p. 64), Nila (p. 13.6), Kamalacri (p. 30.15) ete.3 in 
some other cases 1 is retained : Kapila (p. 64.7), kala 
(p. 92.20), SusTle (p. 131.3) etc.3 and in a few othere there 
is no uniformity : Atibala (p. 2.8) and Attbala (p. 4.23), 
Vilasa (p. 63.5) and Vilasa (p. 45.17) ete. 


Verbal forms with Pronominal suffixes -on, ~ol and 
-or are found all over the text. For example: puitidoh (p. 
2501), puttidol (p. 25.4), ama dor (p. 93.19) etc. Side by 
side with these forms, those with suffixes -amn, “al and -ar 
are also found, For example puttidah (p. 25.8), kaltal (p.24. 
2). taguleidar (p. 25.29) etc. Adjectivel substantives with 
suffixes -oth, -o1 and «or, added to the pagt and future 
declinable participles, are found all over the text. For exam 
ple: alvoh (p. 110.12), pettirdolah (p. 112.19), tapahgeyvolige 
(p. 11344) ete. Side by side with these forms, thoge with 
euffixes ath, (~e1) and ear are also found. For example ; 
madavivhali tat (p. 110.15), pasadanahgohdird(ake) (p. 111.21- 
22), besakeyvar(uhh) (p. 114.6=7) ete. Future-present Relative 


participles or Relative pronouns with siffixes -onh, -ol and 
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~or are found all over the text. For example : Jinavadikae 
nehhboh (p. 110.23), Jinamatiyetibol (p. 110,23=24), Bhadrabahu 
Bhatrarehbor (p. 74.5) etc, Side by side with these formes, 
the Future-present Participle ‘embs' alone ie superedéed to 
the maseuline, feminine and neuter nouns; but euch forme are 
used predicatively.For example : Pradyotanettba (areseat) {p. 
110.12); Jyotirnaleyettba (arasiya) (p. 113.23), Khédametma 
(uram) (p. 110.20), Gunadhetrethba (Sraryara ) (p. 113.25) ete. 
All forme with oh: “ol and #6r, noted above, are found in 
the Vaddaradhane in a considerably larger number than suzh those 
found in the Cavuthdaraya Purana, in the prose portions of 
Panpa's Raipurana, Ponna's Sintipurine and Ranna's Ajttapuraue. 
The following are some of such forms noted from these works 3; 
Cavuhdaraya furdna 3 puttidoh (p. 28.8), Pratihdranddal p. 29- 
13), Prahasitanehboh (pe 30.27) etc. Adipurana : dévana Joh 

( 5.13 vac.), Nagadattanetiboh (5.17 vac.), maganadot (6.3 vac.) 
ete. Sant ipurdina : Gkavihariyadoh (4.109 vac.), Vajrahsaneh- 
boh (4,96 vac), padedohgah (4.48 vac.) adanalvon (5.12 vac.) 
ete. Ajtapurdne 2 Man ikStuvetiboth (9.6 vac.) Sagaranethbow (9.6 
vac.) etc. tasyine aside the Cavulhdaraya Purana, considering 
the prose portions of these three Campu works, such forms are 
found in greater number in the Santi purdna than in the Riipu- 
rina, whereas in the Ajitapurana such number is very amail. 
That such forms are found only in the prose portions of vhese 


Campu works, as Prof. DL. Narasimhachar observes, is not brue, (© 


10. Karnatala Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XVI~3, pe 176. 
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In all these three Campu works, such forms ere foune in their 
verses too and they are found almest in. the same preportion as 
noted above in their prose portions, The followimg are some 

of such forms found in the verses of these works 3: kdipurana 3 
tanivoh (6.47), paripijisidoh (7,112), neredor (7.1~2) ete. 
Sintipurna : doreyah (2.40), sairigidoh (3.88), pr-yenadok 
(4.47) ete. Ajitapurana : irdapoh (4.57), Sdapot (5.46) ete. 
But such forms are not conspicuous in Pompa's Bhérate and 
Ranna's Gadayudfha. Moreover the above noted three Campue 

show the use of such forms in different degrees. Hew to acceunt 
for this ? Is it a matter of choice of subh forsee ? Or could 
there be any relation between the usage or occurrence of such 
forms and the diction of the texts, the prose ones 1 more pare 
ticularly the prose portions of the early Campus. with the . 
Jaina religious atmosphere ? But the early Inscripsions as 
studied by Dr. Narasimhia ‘and Dr. Gai do show the use of several 
such forma. Hence only a thorough and statistieal investigat- 
ion of all early works and insériptions would be-able to angwe 


er these questions, 


Considering the Case~terminations, forms vith the 
Acc. 8, “a, Gene <a, or Loc, -al are hardly seen in the 
text of the Vaddaradhane. On the other hand, forme with the 
Instr. -ihdah or Dat. -ihge are available. For example : 
pasivinihdah (p. 110.21), pergadegalihdah (p. 111.4), kicthge 
(112.23) ete. Vibhaktipaliata, or the use of on? case for the 


other, is found in large number. For example, Gan. for Nom. 
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nimma savananagirddanmana podallige pogu (p. 8.17-18)s nimme 
pele bratahgalah kaikolguh (p. 10.9-10). Ioc. for Insby. : 
kuneada kolo01 paredirda pangalath (pe 9.19—20), Ace. for Loc. : 
Gahgeyah miyalpdgi (p. 15.20). Dat. for Gen. : 4 irvargah 
Nagastranehboh (p. 21.16=17) ete. 


Regerding Pronominal forms, Dr. G.5.Gai has already 
shown that the text of the Vaddaradhane, together with that 
of the Pampa Bharata, + contains both the Inclusive first per~ 


son plural and the Exclusive first person plural. '* 


Forme of Conjugated Appellative are also found in 
good number. For example : nih satyavadiyay (p. 16.294); (ath) 
AdamSnuh kusalaremuth (pe. 69.21); Bhatara nime samartharir 
(p. 70.2-3)3 nintnonuh kiisanai (p. 113.6), amen@ (amuh fn.17) 
bhavyaremo abhavyaremo (p, 100.24-25) etc. 


Denominal verbal forms and participles are an ine 
teresting peculiarity of the language of the Vaddaradhane. 
They are mostly formed by the superadition of the verbal root 
‘gey' to the noun. The following are some examples of the sare 
noted with their meaning : Siddhathiamah parividigeydu (p. 77. 
25) - (having recited the scripture); NahdTsvarahgeydu (p.115¢ 
18) = (having observed the Naha svara Festival}; talarugeyyu- 
ttirkuh (p. 129.15) - (he remained working as the city-guard); 


41. Pronouns in Vaddaradhane, Indian Linguistice, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 250—251, 
12. Vide the Inclusive and Exclusive First Person Plural in 


Kannada, by the same author, Bulletin of the Decan College 
Research Institute, Vol. I, pp. 411-412. 
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arasugeyyuttan kalah sale (p. 191.8689) = (time passed on as 
he reigned as the king) ete. Such forme are also found in 


what is called Jaina Sanskrit. Bloomfield has noted them 


' Ct 
from the text of the Parsvyanatha Carita. '? 


1 


Passive Voice, in its early phase, is also found in 
this text. '4 The following are some of its examples 7: antbaruh 
mugariyepattu (p. 19.6=7), vidyadharanihdah pijicepatta (p. 38. 
10=11), gSladith tegeyepattu (pe 57.11), Sanatkumarahge garbha- 
dolirddatte nivéedisepatteh (p. 59.6~7) ete. 


In the text of the Vaddaradhane, in many cases, the 
_ sentence has no verb. Each story is invariably introduced with 
sehtences without the verb : I Jatbudvipada Bharateksetradol 


Vatseyenbudu nad, ALLL Kausatibiyehbudu polal, Adanalvah 
Haridhvajanehbarasah. Atana Mahadévi Varuniyehbal. Kyirvar-~ 


gga makica 1 $rTvardhanah, Vijayathdharah etc. (p. 95.11-12). 
Even within each story such sentences without the verb are 
found +: Avira gavuidat Jinavadikanohboh (p. 110.23)3 matta 
polalol Buddha janehhbonupasakah (p. 114.8)3 Such sentences 
have certainly added to the nicities of the language of thia 


work, Moreover, in many cases, the subjeet of the sentence is 


43. The life and Stories of the Jaina Saviour Parsvanatha, 
Baltimore 1919, Appendix II, p. 23%. 


14. Svi refere to this fact as standing in rank with the early 
Kannada Inseriptions and Sefigha Tamil. Vide Purveda Halaga- 
nnada ond Tamil, Kannada Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XXVII-1, 
PP» 46—54. 
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suggested by the verbal suffix itself t Vreabhaséna Bhatarara 
katheyam pélven (p. 110.2); Magane ninage mannayatajyapatta— 
hgattidappeh (p. 113.2+3). 


The text of the Vadd&radhane shows copious use of 
Adverbal Past Participles that express a series of actions of 
the subject and coanect them with the action denoted by the 


finite verb. For example, in the sentecne, 'Omda divagah ‘**’’ 
poytu' (p. 110. '14—18), the following Adverbial fast partici- 


ples are found 3 bedi, éxI, Agi, koihdu, kohdu, Sai, kathdu y 
pididu and neldu, Similarly, liberal use of the Infinitives in 
Absolute Construction (or Locative Absolute), 1° which alao fun- 
ction as Adverbdial past participles, is found here. For exam 
ple in the same sentence, noted above, the following Infinitives 
in Absolute Construction are found 2 podode, parigé, podode 

and irdode. fhe liberal use of these Adverbial past partici-~ 
ples as well as Infinitivese in Absolute @onstruction by the 
author of the Vaddaradhane may, possibly, signify hie speed of 


memt: narration or expression in brevity. 


From the lexical point of view also the text of the 


Vaddaradhane xkanxs contains several interesting peculiarities : 


It has preserved a number of rare native and other 


words, phrases and idioms, some of which are alse fornd in the 


15. These, as found in St.No. 13, are statistically presented 
by M.G. Venkatesaiya, in his paper Behaviour of Infinitive 
Morphomes in 01d Kannada, fhe Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Vol. XLII-1, pp. 1-4. 
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Cavuihdaraya Purana and in the Campu works of Pampa, Ponnea and 
Hanna, '® Leaving asie the quotations of Sanskrit and Prakrit 

. verses, in addition to the use of some Sanskrit words and 
phrases, it abounds in Prakrit ami words and phrases and words 


with Prakritic influence. |! 


Some of the verbal roots like kol (p. 12.9, p.184.1 
ete.) and kidu (p. 5.6) De 19.15 ete.) have been used with 
different shades of meaning. amma (pp. 13.15, 13621, 15.13; 
149.4 ete.) is used in the sense of the Kannada ‘appa’ 
(father) almost throughout the entire tase.” pari (p.162.17) 
is used in the sense tegether to gallop. Perhaps with such 
usages in view, Prof. C,R.Sankaran pointed out that the seman- 
tic value of the Vaddaradhene. ' Some forme like kallada 
(p. 22.17)°° and baddisu (p. 77.10)"" are peculiar in theme 
selves, The interesting use of the denominal verbal forms 


and participles has been already noted above. 


16. This study is presented separately in the next Chapter. 


17. These features are noted at length in Ch. III of this 
Part only. 

18. Prof. D.I. Narasimhaechar notes the use of tamma', in St. 
No.1, and observes that it is found in the works of the 10th 


century A.D, 3 Karnataka Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XVIy3, 
De 177. : 


19. 4) Some Problems in Kannada Linguistics, Kannada Research 
Inest-tute, Dharwar 1954, pe 31. 

ROX if) He, in collaboration with Dr. G.S.Gai, also prsenta a 
semantic study of pari as found in the Pampa Bharate and 

the early Tamil Iiterature in the paper, The Kannada PART, 


Bulletin of the Decan College Resaarch Institute, Vol. Ty, 
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‘ Phe text of the Vaddaradhane abounds in words with 
duplicate forms most of which are Tatsamas and Taébhavas. For 
example 3 jy6tisa (p. 5. 24), joyisa(p. 5.22); eréethi (pe. 14. 
21), setti (p. 25.3); pariyatre (np. 30,4), parijara (p. 84.8); 
mrga (p. 96.5), miga (p.-95.23)3 dhyanisi (p. 104.13), janisi 
(p. 109.24); tilaka (p. 128.12), tilaka (p. 129.7); paket 
(p. 15164), pakki.(p. 151.7); ghoeane (p. 165.19-20), g@eane 
(p. 165,22) ete. How many of such pairs of words have come 
down to us in the same forms as originally penned by the 
author, and how many of them have been subjected io changes 
by the seribes according to their linguistic habiis and tdeals, 
is difficult to conjeture. But there are reasons to raise 
such doubt +: Forme Like vanna and banna are fcund in the 
game line (p, 34021)5 and risi (p. 45.9) is folloved by risi 
(pe 45.10) in the very next line. Moreover in the case of 
some words different readings are found Gn the very line of 
such duplication. For example : biccuva (p. 187.°1), bhiksuka 
(fn. 13), gosthi (p. 191.24), gotti (fn. 29). Any how, such 


duplicate forms are found all over the text. 


There are some words, most of which are proper names, 
with the ~k suffix that functions in different ways : (a) In 


gome words it shows latent @iminutive function : Fahhdaka 


AA RI RT sete 


ACE men ec 


20. The Sabdamanidarpana, under 3. 71, excludes kal in ite 
doubling 1 in the formation of the negative. 

21, Shri MG, Pai notes that the doubled d in baddisnu is 
also found in the Kavirajamarga, II 147 : "wire Upanyasagalu, 
Oo» 116. 
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(pe 154.12); kavadike (p. 177.17), which may also be the 
fedbhava of Kapardhika. (b) In some others it shows pefora- 
tive. function : metaka (p. 30.7) = the pitiable dead one; 
Sudhamaka (p._170.9~40) - the wicked Sudhama; Vgiake (p.176 
fn, 2) - the wicked Vyala; Vasathtaka (p. 180.25) = the poor 
Vaaahta, (c) In the following one, its funetion cannot be 
detected or rather it haa no function : Vasathtaka (p. 183.9). 
This appears to have been formed on the analogy of the above 
noted Vasaintaka (p. 180.25) in which the =k suffix clearly 


indicates its pejorative function. -* 


The text of Harisena'e 
ws ] 

Brhat—kathakosa shows much more liking for the use of this 

wk suffix," Bloomfield also notes the same feature with 


the text of the PErevenitha Carita. ”# 


Hence it may be a feat 
ure of the daina Sanskrit. But this ok suffix also plays a 
notable part in the Prakrite, which Dr. Upadhye notes in his 
introduction to the Brhatkathakosa. Hence it is not impo- 
ssible that the Prakrit sources used by the author of the 
Vaddaradhene , may have inflvenced its text in respect of this 


9k suffix too. 


With all these varied outstanding peculiaritiea, the 
language of the Vaddaradhane, as a whole, stands as a type by 
4tself among the classtes in Kannada. 


=-=00 000—= 


¢ 


22. The varied functions of the «-k suffix heve to be decided 
from the context in the text. 

23. Vide Intro. to Brhat-kathakoga, p. 98. 

24, Op, cit., pp. 236—239, 

250 De 112. 
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CHAPTER 2 


VADDARADHANE : A REPOSITORY OF SEVERAL RARE NATIVE 
AND OTHER WORDS, PHRASES AND IDIOMS 


The Vadderadhane preserves several rare native and 
other words and idioms which are not seen in Kittel'a dicti- 
fonary, at the time of the completion of which it had not yet 
eome to light. Some of these native words and idioms are 
found in the works of Pampa, Ponna, Ranna and the Cavuihdara~ 
ya Purana 3 but their number ig small, The prose of the. 
Cavuhhdaraya Purana 4s highly Sanskriteridden and the handa 
of the authors of the other works are tied by the Campi style 
and, hence, they have less scope for native expressions. More- 
over the Adipurana, the Santipuraina and the Ajitapurane are 
much more influenced by Sanskrit than the Bharata and the 


Gadayuddha. | 


But the Vaddaradhane, being a prose narrative 
work with comparatively less influence of Sanskrit, gives 


better glimpses of the contemporary tongue. 


The following are the rare native words found in 


the Vaddaradhane ; 


1. All references to these works will be to the same edit- 
ions noted in the preceding Chapter. 
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ke lpi (p. 2.14) : This Abstract noun denoting dis 
tinction formed by adding the suffix -pi (k81 + pt) 1s aot 
found in the list of illustratione under 9s. 210 of Kesirdja's 
Sabdamanidarpana (smp).? 


pasarahgodu (p. 3.15) 3: The meaning is not clzar. 
Kittel gives pasa-eagerness, gweat desire. Could it te sagsh- 


godu ? 


kalpisu (pp. 4.3, 74.7 ete.) : Kittel gives oaly 
kalp} = learning, erudition. Adipurana has a form kalpi2pudu 


(4.55) and Sint ipuréina has kalpipa (8.105). 


adamanuth (pp. 4.5, 15.2829, 181.7-8 etc.) 3 “his 
is an interesting adverbial form and appears to mean extremely, 
excessively. SMD under s. 303 gives anuh -~ soever and under 


Ss. 304 Adah - much, more, exceedingly. 


karame (p. 9.2) s: The exact meaning is not clear 
here. The context suggests that it is connected with en old 


wound. 


tottu (p. 10.13 ete.). This is the past pagstve 
participle of todu. It is used several times throughous the 
text. Occasionally todagi (p. 117.5) 1¢ also found. tettu 
4s found in Cavurdaraya Purana (p. 66.1) and Ajitapurana 
(7.20 vac.). 


ad 


2. All references to this work are to Kittel'e revised edition, 
Mangalore 1920. 
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Kol (pp. 12.9, 184.1 ete.) 3 This verbal root ts 
used in different shades of meaning; to bite (p. 12.9) and 
to prick (p. 184.1) are interesting ones. TFdtpursne also 
interesting so, are t ; : 
contains/usages of thie root t parisahanalesikhave|igal kole 


(2.59) and sarppath cole ( 3.65). 


mara luihdu (pe 17.23) : To sleep . Forms like nare~ 
luhdicn (p. 17.17), luthdida (p. 19.2), luthduva (p. 123.8) 
etes are also evailable, Adipvrana { 2.62), Pampe Bharsta 
(3.16 vae., 3618 vac. ete.) and cavuhhdaraya PurGns (p. 107. 


20) contain maralnihda. 


ollanige (p. 18.23) 3 A piece of cloth used +o wrap 
at the time of bath, Pampa Bharata use@ this word in aa ine 
teresting context : ollanigeyath pilivahhte (12,206 vac. ). 
Prof, K.G, Eundanegar notes it from the Kannada Comsentary on 
Somadeva's NTtivakyamrta? (KCSN). — ° 


birdai (pp. 18.12, 188.17 ete.) 2 O1d women or 
rather poor old woman. bila and biddi are other readings 
(ne 18, 12, ine 40). 

kiruihdega (p. 44.11) : Baby-boy. It ie an intereat- 


ing word with much semantic valve. Kittel gives uhdegs -~a 


gingle solitary male who hae neither parents nor relatives. 


MR rT Pach tens aR tarp aC Pe. BP Certo Ne Ney ET CD 


3. Kannada Sahitya Parisatpatrike, XXXTI.3-4) pp. 32=33. 
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sotikile (pp, 44.21, 159.9 etc.) : Tap. Pamps 


Bharata also contains thie word (2.6), 


muttugidisu (p. 46.13) : This phrase appears %oO mean 
to condemn, ridteule ete, 7 


pavarivueu (p. 46.29) : The meaning of tais phrase 


ie not clear. 


nirili (p. 60.17) * The meaning of this shrage is 
not clear. It is, however, connected with the dizponsel of 


the dead as the context suggests. Kittel cites ‘nirilida’. 


parak ina kul (p. 68.26) : Residual boilei rice. 
Kittel gives ‘paraka — saving, 


nelavatti (p. 78.23) : ‘The meaning is noz clear. 


The word, however, is connected with betel~leaf~packet,. 


‘pagava (p. 86.12) : Famine. Pampa Bharava ( 8.51) 
contains it. Prof, K.G. Kundanagar has also noted thic word 


from KCSN, 


kurivada (p. 93.78) : It appears to mean a blenket. 
The editor conjectures (Ibid, fn. 12) kuruvadi as the possible 
right reading. Pampa Bharata contains kuruvadi 'p. 57) - 
a small piece of cloth. 


sirnay (p. 97.4) : Kittel gives sira nari - a fierce 
dog. Cf. Pampa Bharata (4.98): sirkaradi 
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ganiyane (p. 111.18+19) : The exact mearing is not 
known. 

ulisehdu (p. 129.5) : From the context Ht appears 
to be a thief-and-ball type of game. Pampa Bharata contains 
battulisefdu (2.30), 


porasu(p. 134.18) : Pigeon. Pampa Bharata contains 
it as porasu (8.85). Prof. Kundanagar also notes it ag 
porasu from KCSN. Prof. D.l. Narasimhacar presemts an ine 


i] 
tereeting discussion about this word in his Sabdavihara. * 


pudukunir (p. 145.12) : The exact meaning is not 


known. 


parsanti (p. 183.7) : Brahmin's wife. Kittel gives 
only parviti. 


The Vaddaradhane preserves some other rare words 
which are not pure native ones and the meanings of most of 


which are not clear, 


salijevarisu (pp. 5.3 and 44.13) ¢ To go for an 
evening walk ? 


varakada (p. 5.10) : ? 


lahgiga (p. 8.26) : A poie-dancer. Harisena 
same +e 
(St. 126, ve 42) uses latikha in the/context. labgiga may 
pe from latkhaka. 


be pDpe 24-33. 
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balayedde (pp, 45.10 and 113.6) : A young child ? 

varitapuritah (p. 53.22) : The meaning is not known. 

palivullavahgal (p. 83.26~27) : The meaning is not 
known. 


lavatugala (p. 92.3) or avatugala (fn. 2): In both 


the cases ‘the meaning ie not clear. 


dafhdane (p. 126.7) : Punishment. KCSN also containa 
thésword . 


boddana bavi (p, 138.22) s It is a type of well, 
possibly a large one, as bodda or vedda (fn. 11 kha) 
would suggest. 

eolaigi (p. 184.18) : The meaning of thie word is 
not clear. From the context it seems to mean the first pre-~ 
gnancy ceremony 3 cola - a bodice ( Skt. cola). The editor 
gives other readings as colage and jogale (fn. 20) which fur- 


ther lead one to confusion. 
sodige (p. 78.16) + An eatable , lavangge (p. 78.16) 3 
An eatable,. 
Some names of birds, animals, etc. are found in 
their peculiar forms, 3 


-omti (p.'97<66) ¢ A kind of m@ lizard. Kittel gives 


Ott. He algo notee the Tulu Ornti which is nearer to omti. 


. kurku (p. 97.9) Could 4t be an old form of 
geravonka ? 
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pehguru (p. 97.9) : Could it stand for pithgale given 
by Kittel ? 
karathdamathde (p. 97.9) : It is a kind of bird as the 


context of the text would suggest, 
uihke (p. 151.3) : It is a kind of bird. 
korasn (p. 151.3) : It ig a kind of bird, 


The Vaddaradhane is also exceedingly rich in peculiar 
native idioms which may have mostly been contemporary of the 


authors time. Their meanings are obvious : KEPEEMBERARY 


pate (areafneyan) komdu pogu (p. 1244-5, pe 100, 
Di)g: perwuld bisudu (p. 13.15); natbe nudi (p. 16.7)3 
nannigodu (p. 16.78); kainireredu kudu (p. 21.12)3 Jogugol 
(p. 27.24); maduve nil (pp. 33.27, 131.13, 163.19 2%e.); 
basirtive baddisu (pe 77.5~6)3 enneyaih tinnamere (9. 77+6)3 
tekkane tivu® (p. 103.28)3 bathba lath badu (p. 110.22)3 kajja~ 
mak samakattu (p. 177.16)3 kanbétatigel (p. 180—18)3 node nar 
(p. 187.8); soppunaragi badi (p. 153.2)3 gosaneya tolaleu 
(pp. 50.20); gosaneyah pidi (p. 50.22-23) ete, 


The following idioms appear to have been current 


among the members of the Jaina community. They have also got 


ap el 


5. KCSN contains this word, but the idiomatic usaze is not 
given in the paper. 


6. Rai purana (4.34 vae.), Bharata (5.77 vace), Ajitapurana 
(4.63), Gadayuddha (6,33) and Santi purdna (1.71) contain thie 
idiom. 
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other parallel forms : 


vratanhgalanérisikol (pp. 28426, 80,18 etc.) : This 
idiom is also found in the Cavuridardya Purana (p. 22.21). 


vrataigalat kaikol (p. 11.26 etc.) : Side by eide 


with the above one, this is also found. 


i] oe a 
Sravaka-dharmadolaggalamagt (p. 64.3) : It compares 
well with the Sanekritised one. in Adipurana (2.33 vac.) 


vratamah salisn (p. 156.26) : It means to observe a 


vow. It appears to be very rare one. 


carigedolalu (p. 7.6 ete.) : The word carige appears 
to have been developed from the Prakrit cariga(ka), Samskrit 
carya; and it has different shades of meaning as found in this 


work % carigedolalu (p. 7.6 ete.) 3 to go on a begging round, 


carigevagt: (p. @tx¥ 9.16 etc.) or carigevugu | p.89.2) 
: Ibid 
carige madu (p. 91.7) 3 To take food. 


carigevaru (p. 81.26) : To come for food. 


panigattu (p. 79.12 ete.) or panegattu (fn.3) 
panegattu appears to be the correct reading. pane appearg 
to be a contraction of parane(ne ) - breaking one& fast. It 
also has got different shadesof meaning 3 panigattu (pe. 79.72) 
means to offer food to monk at his breaking fast. panigattu 
(p. 81.1) also means to take food at one's breaking fast. In 


this sense parisu (p. 81.18) is also used. 


215 


paraneyath madu (p. 81.13~14) : To take food at ome's 
breaking fast. This idiom is also used occasionally. 


From this study it can be known that but for the 
Vaddaradhane, Kannada would have lost most of the above roted 
rare words, phrases and idioms. ¢ In preserving such lex‘ cal 
and idiomatic wealth, this work seems to be a remarkable one 


in Kennada literature. 


me 00 O00 0mm 


7. Prof. M.Mariyappa Bhatta regrets such kind of loss fren 
which Kannada has already suffered 3 Kannadadolagana Deena 
Ahsagalu, Kannada Sahitya Parisatpatrike, XXVIIH2, pp. 182-162. 
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CHAPTER 3 


INFLUENCE OF PRAKRIT ON THE LANGUAGE OF VADDARADHANE 


. It has been noticed in the preceding chapter that 
the text of the Vaddaradhane abounds in native (desya) ele- 
ments. Yet it is not free from the influence of Sanskrit. 
But such influence is far less than that on the Cavuridaraye 
Purana, the other prose work in Old Kannada. Besides geveral 
quotations of Sanskrit verses in the Vaddaradhane , some page= 
ages with luxurious descriptions (pp. $4.19 to 55.8, p. 129. 
j-5, pp. 136.21 to 137.917 ete.), and portions with dogmatical 
discussions (p. 133.1429, pp. 154.8 to 155.12 ete.), contain 
considerable number of Sanskrit words. Occasionally the 
author uses Sanskrit expressions like 3 kaéetdd@vadatta (p. 
339)y k dukurvenat (pe 79.22), katipaya (p. 91.25), yatras~ 
tamitavasi (p. 152.11), namostu (p. 177.22) etc. But unlike 
any other author in Old Kannada, besides profusely quoting 
Prakrit verses, he shows graater liking for Prakrit words, 
‘expressions end their forms with Prakritic influence, leav- 
ing aside the common fadbhavas. Scholars like Jacobi, Tawney, 
Weber and Bloomfield have observed : " Jaina Sanskrit texte 


presumably, never quite escape Prakrit influences, "' This 


1. The life and Stories of the Jaina Saviour Parévanatha, 
Pe 220. 
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observation also applies to the Jaina old Kannada texte ana 
all the more to the text of the Vaddaradhane then that of any 
other work in 01d Kannada. 


The following Prakrit words are found used reseated= 


ly in the regular syntactical system of the text” 3 


vakkhanisu (pp. 4.25, 4.29, Golly To135 23.28, 
83.3,'° 126.11, 142.13 ete.) 3 to preach. 


j(h)anisu (pp. 49.18, 52.2, 83.12, 101.16, 109.24, 
138.3, 174.8 etc.) : to meditate, reflect. 


padikamana (pp. 6.3, 6.27, 28.26, 91.25 ete.) : 


confession, 


paccakkhana (pp. 68.27, 82.21, 82.27 etc.) : 


abstinence, 


javajjivah (p. 114.15, 138.2 ete.) * go long as 


one is alive. 


The following Prakrit words and expressions arte 


found used at requisite contexts : 
gahe (p. 1.14 etc.) 3 Skt. gatha. 
padigahah (p. 7.8) « reception . 


uccathanam (p. 7.8) s raised seat . 


2. That is why Prof. R.Y. Dharwadkar observes that Vaddara~ 
‘dhane, at times, sounds like Frakrit : Kannada Bhasddassra, 
Dharwar 1962, p. 296. 
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nagathana (p. 9.14) 8 an abode of Nagas. 


sayacattama (p. 29.16) : Skt. sada-sattama ~« 
forever the best (7). Paiasaddamahannao, Ratnacandraji's 
Ardhamégadhy dictionary or Abhidhdna Rajendra does not contain 
it. 

chatthatthamadasameduvalasa (p. 45.6), Le@oy chattha, 
atthama, dasama and duvalasa ey fasting up to the 6th, 8th, 
10th and 12th meal. 


donikotila (p, 68.4) : It is a very interesting word, 
an instance of polyglottism. The Prakrit kothda (a jJeepe 
based basin, a round vessel) has ites Sanskrit équivalent kumda. 
Similarly doni (a big kunda used for water) stands for 
droni, Both these words are found used separately in ancient 
Jaina (Prakrit) literature.? Pa iasaddamahannavo gives both 


these words separately. 
vala (p. 67.2) 2 Skt. vyala. 


bolaha bolaha (p. 85.13) * The correct Prakrit form 
is volaha, Imperative Second person plural of vola ~ to go 
(away). Hence 'volaha volaha' means ‘go away, go away'. Hari- 
sena use8 in this context the usual Sanskrit exprevsion 


‘retprath gaccha' (St.No. 131, v. 30). 


3. Pots and Utensils from Jaina Literature, by Dr, 3.B.Deo, 
Bulletin of the Decan College Research Institute, Vel. XIV, 


pp. 33-42. 
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Lacchi (p. 97.30) 3 a cosmographical name of a 


division of Heavens, 
Mahalacchi (p. 97.30) : Ibid. 


Simidinna (p. 108.15) : a proper name of a prince, 
which ig symbolic of his way of birth : SirT (Skt. $rT) 
(guardian diety) and dinna - past passive participle of da = 
to give, i.@., given by Sirt . 


abhavidah bhavemi bhavidah bhavemi (p. 167.16) : 
Thie appears to be a part of some ancient Prakrit verse, 


savvahn savajja jogah viradémhi (p. 167.19-20) : 


This also appears to be a pant of some ancient Prakrit verse. 
déhara (p. 171.19) 2: temple. Skt, devagrha. 


Most of the following Prakrit words have come down 

. to ug in corrupt form. They are names of some of the diseases 
from which the sage Sanatkumara suffered, Devendra aleo gives 
the same namee of diseases though with little dialectical 


difference’ 3 


Vadd. (p. 68. 28-29) Devendra Meaning 
kacehu kaeehu scab 
jara jaro fever 
‘ehtes khaso cough 
8080 gaso asthma 
bhattaechad4 phattacchando disliking for food 
acchi-(dukkhah).  akkhidukkhai pain in eyes 
kucchi-(dukkhah) pottadukichath pain in stomach 


dukkhani ~ - 
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The following are the Prakrit names of some of the 
sub-divisions of the supernatural power of Medicine (osaha 
riddhi) acquired by the sage Sanatkumara., They are neither 
in Prakrit nor in Sanskrit. Hence they, too, have come down 
to us in corrupt form- Devendra too gives the same list in 


Prakrit with a little change in sequence of enumeration.” 


Vadd. (pe -69.3~4) Devendra 
an@sadhi | : amosabi 
khé15adhi che losahi 
javosadhi « jallosahi 
vipposadhi vipposahi 
sarvosadh4 _«Savvosahi 


Harisena's list corroborates the list in the Vaddaradhane to 
be in corrupt or deformed Prakrit 2 dmakhelausadhih viezaja- 


Llausadhih sarvausadhih (St.No. 129, ve 47). 


The following words appear to be back-formations 
into Kannada from Prakrit : : 


‘paguda (p, 34.4 ete.) ¢ Sanskrit prabhrta; Prakrit 
pahuda > paghuda > paguda. This word seeme to be an instance 
* » * 


of oral transmission : pahuda may have been pronounced with 


REE ROE OTE 


4. 4) Sukhabadha Tika on the Uttaradhyatia Sutra, pe 247a. 


en bod 
44) Harisena simply mentions kacchitevase jvaradayah 
(St. No. 129, ve 45). 


Be Op.cit. Bs 241b. 
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a@ peculiar stress on hj hence the Kannada ear may have 
heard it as paghuda and, then, adapted as paguda. This word 
is very popular among the Jaina authors like Pampa (Bhazata 
9.95 vac.), Ponna ( $yantipurdna 2.22 vac.) and Cavulbdaraya 
Purana (p. 111.8), who have often used it in their writ-ngs. 


f 
Japuli (p. 93.21) : Sanskrit YapanTya; Prekrit 
Javaniya > Japult. 
7 Cilata (p. 162,1) : Sanskrit kirata, Prakrit c-laya> 


cilata, 


» he following words appear to have been derived fron 


{ 


Prakrit 3: 


earige (p. 7.6 etc.) % Skt. carya; Pet. cariyat-ka) > 
carige, In the Vaddaradhane the author uses it with ditferent 


shades of meaning, which has been noted in the preceding 


chapter. 
gudda (p. 7.11) 2 Bet. (DeeT) Ihinddga > gudda.” 
| tirika (p. 10.16) : Skt. nieve) Pet. tiriyaka > 
: tirika. | ’ 7 


Baaubbe (p,' 118.21) § Skt. Bhrdtrdvitiyaka;! et. 
Bhaaub fiyaye > Bhadubbiya > Bhadubbe > BYadubbe. This word 


6. eudda and other such words in the Kannad Jaina literature 
were onee a puzzle to scholars. Vide Nisidhi and Gudda, by 
J,F.Fleet, Indian Antiquary Vol. XII, pp. 99-104. 


7. Ib ig Nemidatte who mentions this (St.No. 66; v.. 33). 
Harisena gives'Bhratrkotpatts' (St. No. 136, v. 28). 
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also appears to be a good instance of oral transmission of words. 
Badubbe (name of a festival) in Kannada can be explained reason- 
ably through this line of phonetic development. The original 
Prakrit word for Bhratravitiyaka is not known from available 
sources, It is interesting to note that the Skt. dvitiyaka 

has given rise to the Kannada bidige, which feature is not 


found in the above development. 


Then there are some words, mostly names of persona 
and places, which have partly Prakrit sounds. They possibly 


indicate Prakrit sources for the stories $ 


Révata (p. 51.22) : Skt. RaivatasPct. Revaya. Thevata, 
in the text, is not the right reading. Harésena gives Raitva- 
taka in this context (St.No. 128, v.15). 


= : o 
Sampaliputra (p. 93.20) 3 Skt. Salmaliputra (7); 
Pet. Samaliputta. Harisena does not give this name in this 


eontext in St.No. 131, but mentions Savalipattana (v. 81). 


sabhi jnana (pe 100.6,15) : The Sanskrit equivalent 

would be svabhijnana, like svabhipraya (p. 5.24). The 
Prakrit equivalent for the same is sahinnana or sabhinnana. 
Harisena, too, 1s found ¢o have used sabhijnana (St.No. 96, 
ve 31), to whieh Dr. Upadhye prefers svabhijfana (Brhat-katha- 
rosa, notes, p. 3&8. 

Ujjéni (p. 110.11)§ Skt. Ujjayinis Pet. Ujjeni. 

Bhattimitra (p. 166.23) ? Skt. Bhartrmita; Pet. 
Bhattinitta. 
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aed: | 
Savasti (p. 175.14) ¢ Skt. Sravasti; et, Savatths. 


Moreover, there are a number of words like savana 
(p. 5.21), risi (p. 45.9), miga (p. 95,23) ete., which are no 
doubt Prakrit, but are included by the Kannada gremmarians in 
the lists of the so called tadbhavas, 1.e., words derived from 
Sanskrit according to s.253 of Kesiraja's Sabdamenidarpana. 
But actually Kesiraja gives tadbhava words in usage, lokaridhi 
(s. 252), All the words in his list are not Sanskrita~bhavas. 
There are words in his list which are abviousiy Prakrit ones} 
For instance, mayana, paya, Jasoye (under s. 267). And there 
are words which are rather Prakrita~bhavas; for instance bagga 
(under ¢.261), carige (under s. 259). Henee it if quite posai~ 
ble that Kesiraja, the earliest Kannada grammarian, might have 
included Prakrit words in his list of tadbhavas wirich ke con- 


ventionally calls as words derived from Sanskrit. © 


Iastly it is worth noting that the text o€ the Vadd- 
aradhane appears to have been considerably influenced by the 
linguistie habits and ideals of the Beribes or ecopyiats. There 
are evidences to show that some of the differences in readings 
of wordg in different manuscripts are rather out of substitute 


ion of Sanskrit word for Prakrit one than secribal 3rrore : For 


8. 4) Henee a seientifie classification of the Kannada tad- 
bhavas was proposed by R. Narasimhacher. long back. History 
of Kannada Language, Mysore University 1934, pp. 116-121. 

i4) These points have been discusged by me with more illue- 
tratione in my paper 'Some observations on Cavulhda=aya Purana’, 
Journal of the Karnatak University, Hum. XII 1968. 
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instance, srént (p. 137.6) hae other reading sréant (fn. 4), 
which obviously stands for the Prakrit sedhi. acanlavardhana 
(p. 66.17) has other readings yayabilahvardhamana etc. (fn.8) 
which all indicate the Prakrit Zyattbilevaddanina, to be the 
possible right. reading. janisutteh (p. 138.3) hae other read~ 
ing dhyanisuttah (fn. +), a clear instence of substitution. 
There is also an interesting case of scribal tng -gnoran¢e in 
the meaning of Prakrit terme; y(Jj)avajJivah (p. -01.10) has 
other reading y(Jj)avajjivah-baregeh (fn.1), which ia nothing. 


but a: tataulogical expression. 


Thus the language of the Vaddaradhanc is influenced 
by Prakrit in several ways; and in this respect it stands ua 
paralelled in Kannada literature. The text of the Kannada 
classic with these’ Prakrit clements holds out two facte 3 
{a) The author had before him one or more Prakrit sources, 
most probably one or more Prakrit commentaries on the Bhagavati 
Aradhana. (b) He had some special liking for the diction of 
the Prakrit literary speech, with which he has tolerably 


eoloured the text of his work.” 


==90000—— 


9. Harisena, too, had before FI qgt- least one Prakrit source} 
but the toxt of his work showa/iteture occasionally. 
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CHAPTER 4 


’ NEW LIGHT SHED ON SOME READINGS OF THE TEx? oF VADDARABHANE 


It has been noted, in Part TII, Ch. 2, taat tke 
quotations in the Vaddaradhane, particularly the 2rakrtt 
ones, have come down to us in much corrupt form. And those 
verses, which cannot be traced to their sources, preserrt a 
formidable problem of reconstruction. Then the preblem of the 
readings of some words, which have altogether alternate words 
in the other of the two groups of manuscripts, novzed at the 
foot-notes, has already been discussed by the editor of the 


Vaddaradhane elsewhere | 


? They appear to have beer formerly 
side notes for difficult or obsolete words, which, some how 
dropping down the original readings, came down to us as a 
part of the text later, Such readings and their <lternatives 
are as follows t maraluihdidallige (p. 17.23), pattirdallige 
(fn. 18); luihdida (p. 19.2), nidregeyva (fn. 1); sTihti 7p. 69. 
26), todedu (fn. 13)5 janisuttai (p. 138.3), dhyarisuttah 
(fn. 1). Besides such cases, there are several readings of 
words in the text of the Vaddaradhane which deserwe spe sial 
notice. They are mostly names of persons, places, work3, 


vows, diseases ¢tc. Some of these being Prakrit forms, some 


others having partly Prakrit sounds and a few others being 


‘NET ERLE GR Ath eet ORIN SAEED ds ME dre REDE SER 


4. Kannada Gramtha Sathpadane, p. 158~159. 
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unfamiliar ones, appear to have been mishandled by ser:bes 

or copyists. In some cases orthographical similarity appeare 
to have given rise to a new word or name. Under these cireum- 
stances a comparative study of some names occurring in the 
corresponding stories in the available Aradhana Kathakesas 

or some cther narrative woxrk2, a acarch for the mentior of 

or references to some others in other works or a considerat- 
fon of contextual evidences. in the text itself in the emee of 
others, would shed a great deal of light on their readings as 
obtained in the text of the Vaddaradhane t 


Hanitea (p. 4.1 and p. 23.16) & It is obviously, as 
the context suggests, the name of a medical treatise forming 
a constituent part of the general syllabus covered by cote 
phuti and Vayubhitti within seven or eight years under Wryami- 
tra in St..No, 1 (pp. 3.25 to 4.3). No work of this name is 
found. It appears to be a corrupt form of Harita (or Herita 
Saithitd), a medical supplement to Atreya Sathhita noted sy 
Aufrecht,” Dr. R.N.Dandekar, in his paper ‘Literature and 
Sciences in the Age of ‘the Guptes',> provides much more infor-_ 


mation on this point t As it ie usual with several ancient 


2. Catalogus Catalogorum (An Alphabetical Register of Sanse 
krit works and authors), by Theodor Afifrecht, Wiesbaden 1962, 
Part Ty De 765. 


3. Journal of Poona University, Hum. No. 19, 1964, pp. *=36. 
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Indian worke, this work is algo named after ita aathor, 

Harita, who is an early medical authority and one of the pu- 
pils of Punervasu Atreya. Harita, along with Kedrapant and 
others, is mentioned by the NavanTItaka (The Gream of earlier 
texts on medicine), an important text belonging tc the fanoue 
"Bower Manuseripts!' of the 4th cent. A.D. discovered in 7890, 
The copyists' unfamiliarity with the name of this ancient work, 
together with the orthographical similarity between the Zannada 


ri and ni, may have given rise to thic deformity. 


Asvinimata (p. 4.1 and p. 23.16) : This is also ee 
the context suggests,-the name of a medical work, a constitu- 
ent part of the above noted syllabus. The name o this work 
is not found. It ig not noted by Aufrecht. Monier Villianus, 


i] : v 
however, gives Asvimat - a mantra containing the word Asvin. 


Bahala (p. 4.1) : This too is the name o= 8 medical 
treatise forming a constituent part of the same syllabus 
noted above. Bahala, in all probability, is the eorrupt form 
of Bahata or Bahada , the Prakrit form of the Sanstrit Vagbhata, 
the name of one of the ‘Three Great’ of the anciemt Indian 
medicine - the other two being Caraka abd Susruta- who too 
are listed in the same syllabus. The editor righ-ly conject~ 
ures the correct reading to be Bahata (fn. 2, Be +). Moreover 
the text gives the right reading in another place : Bahata 
(p. 23.16). Though all other names of the works —n the sylla- 
bus (p, 3.26 to 4.3) are in their Sanskrit form, 3ahata is in 
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ite Prakrit form and Susruta (p. 4.2) has partly Prakrit 
sound. Possibly these two may be the relies of the original 
Prakrit list in the author's source. 


Mahtravada (p. 4.3) : Obviously this is the name of 
a work eonnected with spells and {it too forms a constituent 
part of the aneve noted syllabus. The correct reading of this 
name appears to be Mantrapada, which is noted by Aufrecht,* as 
being No. 2943 in Oppert : The list of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
Private Libraries of Southern India, by Gustov Oppert, Vol. I 
and II, Madras 1880, 


Logan (pe. 607) 3 It is ‘the name of a Jaina cosmo~ 
graphical work. It appears to be a seribal deformity of the 
Prakrit Logayant or Logayini which seem to be identical with 
Lokayani or Lokayini referred to by Yativrsabha in his Tiloya- 
pannatti vs. 8.530 and 4.2444 respectively (Tiloyapannattt I; 
Eds. Dr. A.N.Upadhye and Dr. Hiralal Jain, Sholapur 1943). 


Sahgani (p. 6.8) 3 It is aleo the name of another 
oe a seribal deformity ofthe 
Jaina cosmographical work. It too seems to be/Prekrit Sahga- 
yani or Sahgaini referred 1o by Yativreabha in the same work 
and in the same verses noted above. Abhidhana Rajendra 


(Vol. VII) note@ Sahgahasutta. 


Kathbalanaga (p. 12.18) : This is the name of one of 
the three Nagag,the abode of whom is in a park outside the city 
of Campa (St.No. 1+ De 12). This appears to be a corrupt forn 


of Kama lanaga, possibly a popular usage of Padmanaga, Padma, 


4, Vol. I, De 43. 
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Safikha and Panduka are the threé of the nine treasures 
(navanidht)? in Jaina mythology; and the names of these 

three Nagas, in the above noted context, seem to Imve been 
given after these 225% three treasures. Harisena too gives 
(St.No. 126, v. 57) Padmanaga as the name of one of the three 
Nagas in the same context; but the remaining two mimes do not 
agree with the other two in the Vaddaradhane. Newridetta, 


however, does not mention any of them. 


Saihbaranaga (p. 12.18) : This is the nam of the 
second Naga mentioned in the above noted context, Sefikhanaga , 
as per the reading in some other manuscripts, noted by the 
editor (in fn. 12), appears to be the reasonably acceptable 
reading in the light of the above discussion under Kafhbala- 


naga Py 


Bhuktapratyakhyanavidhi (p. 24.20) 2: Tt, obviously, 
is not the right reading. It undoubtedly stands for Bhakta- 
pratyakhyanavidhi (the religious rite of submitting oneself 
to death by abstaining from food), the exposition of which 
forms the main and bulky part of the Bhagavati Aradhana 
(gahds Nos. 64~2029). Hence the reading of the 'gha't mannu- 
script, noted by the editor (in fn. 10), is quite acceptable. 


Damarathi (p. 39.27) : This ic the name of a wet- 


nurse in St. No. 2, Vamarati is another reading in some other 


5. The Cavuihdaréya Purana, enumerates these nine twreatures 
ON De Te 


Rao 


we 
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manuseripts as noted by the editor (in fn. 6). Hari sena 

gives Vamavar in the corresponding story and in the same 
context (St.No, 127, v. 225). Nemidatta's corresponding story 
does not contain this reference, Under these circumatances, 


can. Vamarati or Vamarathi be the right reading 7 


phanye (p. 46.21) 3 This is the name cf one of 
the wives of Suka@usala in St.No.23; and it sounds Hike one 
unheard of. Harisena, however, gives Dhanya in the corres- 
ponding story in the same context (St.No. 127, ve 30). Nemi-~ 
datta's story contains no reference to this name. Both Dhanye 
(Dhany€) and Dhanya appear to have come from the Prakrit form 
Dhanna. Whether Dhanye is the author's derivation or the 
later corrupt form of Dhanye age derived by him from the Pra- 
krit form, is difficult to decide. We know that anita, ae 
noted above, is not the right reading though all manuscripte 
agree on it, Under these circumstances, Dhanye arpears to he 


the right reading. 


Thevatédyana (p. 51.22) : It ie obviously Réevatod~ 
yana. Harisena gives, Reivatakodyana in the corrasponding 
story in the same context (St.Nco. 128, v. 15). Revatkodyana 
has partly Prakrit sound, which fact indicates the author's 


Prakrit source for the story. 


Soso (p. 68.28) : This is the name of one of the 
diseases from which the sage Sanatkumara suffered in St.No.4. 


The whole list of diseases is in Prakrit and some names of 
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those diseases have come down to us in corrupt form. Sago - 
asthama (Skt. svaea) is the right reading which Devendra gives 
in the story of Sanatkumara, in his Commentary on the Uttara- 
dhyayane stitra.® 

bhattacchadi (p. 68.29) « This also is the name of a 
disease enumerated in the game list noted just above. The 
correct reading is phattacchathdo ~ disliking for food, which is 


given by Devendra in the same List. | 


The names of some cf the sub-divisions of the Super 
natural power of medicine — osaha riddhi acquired by the sage 
Sanatkumara in St.No. 4 (p. 69,3=4), appear to be corrupt forms 
of the Prakrit ones possibly taken over by the author, as he has 
done in the case of the list of the diseases noted above, from 
his Prakrit source. Devendra gives this list of the sub-divi- 
sions of the Supernatural power of medicine tooo with a little 


difference in the sequence of enumeration 3 


AO Aart rt WA Gm ct a PE a th HN NY RT NS mr ha: OCT 


Le eepmetais linens hpmatmteahend sna mmaneme Ki ante ann matiahe ate sesiaeehanademneal 


Vadd. (pe 69+3-4) Devendra (p. i44b) 
amosadhi amosahi 
khe l6sadhi khelogahi 
javosadhi jallosani 
vipposadhi vipposahi 
sarvosadhi sayvesahi 


6. The Sukhabodha Tika on the Uttaradhyana Satra, p.241a. 
Te Ibid. 
8. Op. cite, De 241b. 
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Harisena refers\to the same list as follows : amalche laugadhih 
coos Vistajallausadhih sarvausadhi (St.No. 129, ve 47); and this 
clearly indicates the list in the Vaddaraédhane to be the corrupt 
form of the Prakrit origin. 


Visile(~yetiba toreya) (p. 101.10—11) 3 Regarding the 
reading of this name or the whole phrase, including the worda 
in the bracket, there is some confusion. The editor notes 
(fn. 5) Jagneya as another reading in some manuscripts. Hari- 
sena givesin the corresponding story in the same context Yam- 
unakhyanaditire (St.No. 132, ve 7) and Nemidatta as vistirne 
Yamunatate (St.No. 62, v. 10), Hence in the VaddarSahane, Jagne 
or Jagune (Tadbhava of Yamuna) appears to be the name of the 
river mentioned by the author and visdla( vada) appears to be 
the adjective, similar to which Nemidatta also has used, i.¢., 
vistirne, Owing to some queer confusion, the reading under dise 


cussion has come down to ua. 


A part of the list of some of the contents of the 
seience of thievery given in St.No. 13 (p. 122.1617), has not 
eome down to us with proper punctution s'talddghatini vidyanabtra 
curna yoga ghutikaihjana' needs to be read as follows : 
talodghatinividya (spell for breaking locks), nafhtraciirna 
(magic powder for invisibility), yogaghutika (magic pill for 
invisibility), aljana (magic ointment for invisibility). Bloom- 
field notes talodghatinividya, yogacirna, gutika, amjana ete. 


from the various sources.” 


9. The Art of stealing in Hindu Fiction (Part I), American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. 44-2, pp. 97~133. 
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Surakha (p. 128.25) ¢ As the author telis, in St.No. 
13 (p. 128), it is the name of a treatise on the science of 
catching thief. It appears to be a corrupt form of the Prakrit 
Surakkha (Sanskrit Suraicea ). Thie work, like many ancient Indian 
works, appears +o have been nemed after.its author. Monier 


Williame gives Surakse ag the name of @ sage. 


Karpéta (-sistra) (p. 128.25-26) : This fe the name, 
aceording to the author himself, of a work on the science of 
thievery. It, too, appeare to be a corrupt or adapted form of 
Kharapata, a treatise on thievery named after its author and 
mentioned by Sajjalaka in the Carudatta of Bhasa and Kautilya's 
Arthasastra (1v.8). 1° More details regarding, thie have been 
already noted in Part III, Ch. 1. 


patraechddya (p. 131-6)  patraecchéda - an art of 
leaf-cutting appears to be the right reading. 


anteargatakévalt (p. 134.26) This word in all proba- 
bility atands for antakrtakéval ~ a kevalin who attains liber- 
ation in the same birth. Harisena gives antakrtakevali in simi- 
lar context (St.No. 139, v. 170). It may be noted that Antaga- 
dadasao is the name of the 8th Ahga of the Ardhamagadhi Canon. 


" Sukla (p. 154.16) : This word should obviously read 


as Sukya ; which is one of the seven dhatus enumerated by the 
os teaetaeeateshenademmiaatieamsaeaemed 


10, Vide Bhasa ~ a study, by A. BD. Fusdikar, p. 169-170. 
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author on p. 154. Though all the menuseripts used oy the edi- 


tor agree on the reading under discussion, it could not have 


come from the author's pen. 


Mahéihdranetiba tapasana (p. 166.13-14) * Hew this 
reading came down to us is difficult toexplain, On the other 
hand, the other reading Mahak@laneibarasana, noted ty the edi- 
tor (fn. 17), is the right one : In the concerned stmry, viz. 
that of Cilataputra, Mahakala (p. 162.23), the king of the 
village of the forest-dwellers, is the grand=father ‘mother's 
father) of CilStaputra. Harisena tells in the corresponding 
story that Cilataputra went to his mether's father : 'mat&mahan- 
tikah pr&pa' (St.No, 140, ve. 17). Both of theee evieences clear- 
ly corroborate the justifiability of the other readirg noted by 
the editor (fn. 17). 


| Avigtaséna (p. 169.12) 3 Inetead of this raading, the 
other one Aristagena, noted by the editor (fn. 5), appears to be 
right. Orthographical similarity between the Kannada ‘ri’ and 
tyid may have given rise to the reading under discussion. Hari- 
sena gives Sristasena in the corresponding story in tne same 
context (St.No. 141, ve 11). Nemidatta, however, gives Nista- 
sena (St. No. 71, ve 12). 


Kuibhak@raghata (py. 175.17) : All the manus-ripte used 
by the editor agree on this reading. It is the name ef a town. 
In the corresponding story Harisena gives it as Kumbhekarakrta 
(St.No. 142, ve 1), Nemidatta as Kumbhakarakata (St.Ne. 72, ve2) 
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and Prabhacandra also as KunbhexSreketa. '' Maranasamah! and 
Ssihtharega Painnas give ag Kutbharokada. ' All the +. readings 
of the same name in different Aradhana Kathakoses, undoubtedly 
indicate the Prekrit.source for the concerned story given by 
each author. But in the case of the reading in the Vadéaradhane 
under discussion, ‘k&ta', somehow, seems to have been replaced 


by 'ghata', perhaps to suit, logically, Kumbhakara. 


nisrfva (p. 184,22) s At the face it looke like a 
Sanskrit word, Monter Willdems' dictionary does not contain 
it. It appears to te 2 seribal deformity or hyper~fenskritisate 
jon of nisrava —— scum of boiled rice, which is included by beth 


Monier Williams and Kittel in thetr respective léxicons. 


Vistamatsya (p. 193.13) 2 This reading in found 
throughout in the last story, with a single exception as Vista- 
matsara in one manuseript noted by the editor (fn. 2, p. 193). 
In the correspond ing story’ Harisena gives this name as Ristako 
mantri (St.No. 144, v. 3 and onwards too), Nemidatta as Rieva- 
watyo mantri (St. No. 74, v. 3 and onwards too) which is, a 
tautological expression; and the Saktharage Painna t00 gives 
it as Rittha. ' The original gaha in Bhagavati Bradhena, No. 
4557, on which this story is based, gives the name as Rittha- 
maceo (minister Rittha). But the same gaha quoted in the 
Vaddaradhane (p. 193) gives the name in the corrupt form as 


Vitthamaccha. Orthographical confusion, at an early stage of 


es t 
11. According to Dr. Upadhye, Brhat-kathakose, Notery Pe 392. 


- ? 
12, Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa s Re 27. 
13. Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 26. 


39:6 


the manuscript-tradition, between the Kannada ‘ri' and ‘vit, 

as also noted under A¥istasena above, may have given rise to 
vista; and somehow, in the early stage of manuseript—traditien, 
Ritthamacea seems to have been transformed as Ristamatsya, for 
it is preceded by mathtri (p. 193.13), This is how the cane 

name in the original Prakrit source haa given rice to such 


interesting readings in different works of different authors. 


ore SO OS Cane 
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REVIEW OF THE STUDY 
AND 


itS PINDINGS 


The Vaddaradhane is one of the most valuable works 
in Olé Kannada. It engaged the attention of scholars since 
the early days of modern werearch in India, 11., since the 
days of the research activities of scholars like K.B. Pathak 
and JeF, Fleet : Indian Antiavary Vol. KIT, 18833 and from 
4931 when a Me. of it wae found in the Oriental Library,Mysore, 
it kept on extending severel problems to the Kannada scholars 
end seme other Orfentalists. An attempt is made herein to 
present a coherent svudy of ‘those and other problems concern= 
ing this work which are hreught under four Aspects of this 
Study, viz.e, Religious, Social, Literary end Linguistic. For 
want of diseovery of additional end carly Mas, of the work, 
the problems of title, awthorship and date cannot be dealt 
withas chonoushiy and déeisively as shonld be. Yet an attempt, 
within the seope of the present etate of knowledge regarding 
the work, is mede to present the study of these problems in 
the Introduction. The essentials of the present Study to- 


gether with ite findings ean be reviewed in brief as follows: 
(Introduction) 


4) A esarvey of the textual and critical sources of 
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the Vaddaradhane ,- available so far, is taken with references 
to the respective authors and their works naintaining the 


chronological line as far as possible. 


ii) Taking into consideration the opinicne and sugges~ 
tions of scholars who have so far attended to the problema of 
title, authorship and date of the work, noting some internal 
evidences for the first time and using some of the results 
aceruing from some chapters of the present Study. It is pointed 
out that 'Vaddaradhane' is not the title of thie work, SivekS- 
tyacarya is not its author and the first quarter of the 10th 
century (A.D.) ig its plausible date. 


4ii) The sources of the stories in the Vacdaradhane 
are presented with a few more details and some cross-references 


to some of the chapters in this Study. 


iv) Apart from the Aradhana Kathakosas ecmposed in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit (including Apabhratsa), except the Vadda- 
radhane in Old Kannads prose, im no other Dravidian or Modern 
Indo-Aryan language is available any other Irfahan3 Kathikosa 
to appear in this rank so far. Hence it stands as ¢ work of 
great Oriental value. With this consideration, the summaries 
of all the nineteen stories in it are presented in the Intro- 
duction itself forming its last section. And such rummeries 


of the stories are presented for the first time in [nglish. 
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(I) 


1) Dhe stories in the Vaddaradhane are based on the 
nineteen gahas (1539-1557) in the BhagevatT Sradhana of divarya 
or Sivakotyacarya, an important and bulky Prakrit text (ce. 19% 
esnt. A.D.) belonging to the Promcanon of the Digambaras, Hence 
the exact context of these gahae in the plan of the contents of 
the Bhagavati Jradhan@ and their relation with the stories in 
the Vaddaradhane is the basic nead of the thorough study of the 
work, Hence introducing ArZdhana, Aradhana literature ete., 
the quinteseence or brief survey of the contents of the Bhaga- 
-vati Avadhana, with special stress on the religious context of 


the nineteen gahSs end their relation with the stories in the 


<j} 


addarachane, in preserted for the first time, Yarerous refe- 
renees tc importans and slgnificans gahas are made in the 
esurse of the survey. 4% raquiseite points, the Sanskrit Comn- 
entary of Aparajita on the Bhagavabi Aradnana is also taken 


iuto consideration, 


41) The problem oy the auvhor's aim aod the technical 
backeground of narration of steries in the Vaddaredhane is 
jnvestigeted for tae first time mainly oa the strength of some 
internal evidences ané gome of the gabas in the Bhagavatt 
Ayaddhara., Moreover the cosaitls phase of the religious rite 
of the Bhastapratyaxhyane or Sawadhinarana in the author's 


time and région is hinteé at. 
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iii) The stories in the Vaddaradhane are clazaified 
under three heads and their religious contents are >roadly 
analysed. The possible relation of some of such contents with 
the gahas in the Bhagavati Aradhana is noted. A comparison of 
such contents with those of the corresponding stories in Heri- 
sena's Kathakosa is given whereever necessary. It is brought 
out that though the author aims at encouraging and exhorting 
the Aradhaka, he also intends to instruct the lay community in 
an interesting and entertaining manner. As a resuls, it ia 
shown, the stories in the Vaddarddhane, as a whole, form vehi- 
eles of principal tenets and practices in Jainism. All this 
is done for the first time. 


( II ) 


i) The problem of sifting the social data from 
stories in the Zrdahand KathSkosas like the Vaddara thane is 
investigated for the first time. The possible difficulties 
and necessary precautions are noted and a broad but safe and 


practical course for the said purpose is indicated. 


4i) In accordance with the above plan, the picture 
of the contemporary society as obtained in the storles in the 
Vaddaradhane 14 presented,under topics representing the varied 


social sections or facets,for the first time. 
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iii) Taking into consideration the unique spirit of 
the Jaina narrative litorature, vigz., instructing tue latty 
{in an interesting and entertaining manner, the pesstble iapact 
of the stories in the Vaddaradhane on the contemporary and 
later society is presented for the firat time. The social and 
ethical value of some of the contents of the text je brought 
out. Avadht Irnowledge, an influensive accomplishment of some 
Jaina eainte, is justified by citing modern experiments in 
paraepsychology and experiences of ‘extra-cerebral perception’, 
Samadhimarana of the daina monk ig shown se no suicide putting 


forth some additional evidences, scriptural and literary. 
( tIz ) 


4) A comparative etudy of all the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane, from literary point of view, with the correspond~ 
ing ones in the available Aradhana Fathakosa, viz. of Herieene 
and Nemidatta ie presented for the first time. It is shown 
that the author of thie Kannada olaeels and Heri sens had at 
least one common source; the former had also some additional 
sourees which the latter had not$ and one is not influenced 
by the other, Moreover it is found out and shown at length 
for the firat time that the Vaddaradhane is & preserver of 
some rare motifs and information which would be of great value 
for those who are interested in Indian foikelore, steryoleay 


and ordental matters. 
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44) An alphabetical index of quotationg of verses in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada found in the Veddarddbene is pre- 
sented for the first time. The sources of several or these 
quotations are noted freshly. Some detaile about their sources 
are provided, Some information about the author, ss reflected 
in the choice of these quotations and the manner of his quoting 


them, is pointed out. 


411) A thorough sketch of the literary style of the 
Vaddaradhane is presented for the first time : The literary 
peculiarities, most of which are the results of the influence 
of the Jaina canonical and exegetical literature and algo, 
probably, of the author's sources, are enumerated vith {llus- 
trations and textual references, The literary excellences are 
brought out in the same manner. And the author's literary 


genius is evaluated. 


iv) A bird's eye-view of the beginning and growth of 
the early Kannada literature with special reference to the 
prose form of it is taken. The prose of the Vaddaradhane is 
compared with that of the Cavuthdaraya Purana and the prose 
passages in the early Campus of Pampa, Ponna and Renna for 
the first time and it is noted that the prose of the Vaddara~- 
dhane stands nearer to the prose passages in these Campa works 
than the prose of the Camuhdaraya Purana and, in certain res 


pects, nearest to the prose portions of the Pampa Eharata, It 
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is also pointed out that the Vaddaradhane is a unique prose 
work in the early Kannada literature and, in all probability, 


the earliest available one. 
( Iv ) 


i) A thorough and analytical linguistic study of 
the Vaddaradhane is a major problem for an exclusive under 
taking; and hence only its salient linguistic peculiarities 
are presented and they, within this scope, are presented for 
the first time. Some of them are freshly noted and discussed. 
Some others are compared with those in the Cavuihdaraya Pardina 
and the early Camptis of Pampa, Ponne and Ranna. Some others 
are compared with similar ones in other Jaina works. It is, 
thus, shown that the language of the Vaddaradhane is a type by 
itself. Then the etudy of some outstanding lexical and lin- 
guistic peculiarities is presented at length. 


ii) The text of the Vaddaradhane is shown to be a 
repository of several rare native and other words, phrasgea 
and idioms. Some parallels of some of these are noted from 
Cavuhdaraya Purana, Pampa, Ponna and Ranna. Thie study ts 


thorough and is presented for the first time. 


14ii) The influence of Prakrit on the language of the 
Vaddaradhane is thoroughly brought out for the firet time. 


Such influence indicates two points : The Prakrit source or 
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sources for the stories and the anthors liking for the diction 


of the Prakrit literary speech. 


iv) Iastly a new light is shed on the readings of several 
words, mostly names, in the text of the Vaddaradhane with obdse- 
rvations and comments in each case for the first time. This 

the texts of 

attempt is based @m a thérough comparative study of /the corres- 
ponding stories in the available Zradhana KathSkosas und a wide 
search in various other sources. This phase of study decisively 
points out at least one common Frakrit source for the author of 
the Vaddarddhane and Harisena and shows how the same words in 
the Prakrit original souree take different forms with different 
authors. It also gives interesting clues to several ecribal 


deformities found in the text. 


To close up, this Study of the Vaddaradhane in ites 
four aspects, each again having different facets, would lead 
one to gather a lucid impression that this classic is undoubted. 
ly'a’precious jewel', finished with as many cuts of charm and 
excellence, in the 'diadem of the Kannada Goddess of Knowledge!’ = 
~ a valuable legacy,left about a thousand yeare ago,by an un- 
known Jaina scholar (a monk in all probability), one of the 
most important relizionéthical treatise, mirror to and mouider 
of contemporary and iater society, a unique and earliest avail- 
able prose narrative work and a covetable linguistic asset to 


the Kannada world and also a note-worthy literary piece for folk 


lorists, storyolegists and Orientalists at large. 


==—00000—— 
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